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THE DEEPER ISSUE IN THE RITUALISTIC CON- 
TROVERSY IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


For several years now there has been what is called a “ cri- 
sis” in the Church of England. It has been brought on by the 
growth in that church of the ritualistic or sacerdotal party. 
Time was when the Church of England was divided, like Gaul, 


into three parts, the Broad Church, the Low Church, and the 
High Church. But now there is practically one party, the last 
mentioned. The two former have steadily declined in influence 
upon public opinion, if not in numerical strength, during the last 
fifty years ; and there has been an equally steady approach of the 
augmented High Church party towards likeness to the Church of 
Rome, both in doctrine and ritual. At the present day, in many 
of the churches all over England, it would be difficult to see any 
difference, in the order and form of worship practiced; from what 
one would see in any Roman Catholic church. It would not be 
exaggeration to say that during the half century a revolution has 
taken place. Ritualism has gained an almost complete triumph. 
It is clearly the dominant force in the Church of England to-day, 
and it is as clearly the intention of the leaders of the movement to 
completely Romanize their church. For this purpose there are 
many secret societies, the existence of which has been now fully 
made known in “ The Secret History of the Oxford Movement,” 
by Rev. Walter Walsh. This startling book has opened the eyes of 
many Englishmen to the danger that threatens the Protestantism 
of the English Church, and has had much to do in bringing on 
the “crisis.” Between seven and eight thousand clergymen are 
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said to belong to these societies, and to the English Church Union, 
the leader of which is Lord Halifax, a most devout and able lay- 
man, who labors for the Romanizing of Anglicanism with all the 
zeal of a Jesuit. 

Americans may ask, Why should this movement invoke a 
“crisis”? If any sect of Christians wishes to join the Church of 
Rome, or to imitate the Ritualism of Roman worship, why should 
they not be allowed to do so? If the High Church party can per- 
suade the English people to return to “ Mother Church,” is there 
anything that ought to prevent them but counter persuasion by 
those who hold Protestant opinions? There would be no answer 
to these questions were it not that the Anglican Church is by 
law established the Church of the nation; and, as such, it is not 
an institution including only Anglicans; people of all shades of 
opinion in the nation are concerned. England is a Protestant 
country. It was as a Protestant Church that the Church of Eng- 
land was established, and the argument for the continuation of 
its present relation to the state all along has been that it was a 
great bulwark of Protestantism. Here we see the peculiar nature 
of the “crisis.” Protestantism is the béte noir of the Anglican 
priest. He will have nothing to do either with Protestant doc- 
trine or ritual. He constantly speaks of Catholic doctrine as the 
only true doctrine. He has no sympathy with the other Protest- 
ant churches of the land, — will not acknowledge them as churches 
at all, or the ordination of their ministers as valid. The only 
church that he will acknowledge as a true Church of Christ, be- 
sides his own, is the Church of Rome, and perhaps the Greek 
Church. It is unfortunate for him that neither the Pope, nor the 
Primate of the Greek Church, will acknowledge his “ orders” as 
valid, or regard the Anglican as a true church; but all the same 
his affiliation is with them, and not with any form of Protestant- 
ism. His position is anomalous in the extreme. He claims in 
effect all the liberty of a Nonconformist, and yet wishes to retain 
his place in the National Church. He breaks the law of the 
Church of England, violates the Act of Uniformity as much as 
any Dissenter does, though in a different way, and at the same 
time enjoys the honors and emoluments of the Church as by law 
established, from which the ordinary Dissenter is excluded. 

It is this anomalous position of the average Anglican that ac- 
counts for the failure of the Broad Church and Evangelical 
parties. The one has surrendered its Broad-Churchism, and the 
other its Low Church doctrines, for the sake of the Establish- 
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ment. Both have tried in various ways to resist the Ritualistic 
advance, but the whole strength of their resistance has been nul- 
lified by the fact that they were not prepared to sacrifice their 
positions in the National Church for the sake of their opinions. 
The Establishment was dearer to them than their Broad Church 
views or Evangelical doctrines. The present Primate, Dr. 
Temple, was the author of one of the once famous “ Essays and 
Reviews,” but his extraordinary views of Consubstantiation, as set 
forth in a late charge, which the average man will not be able to 
distinguish from the Romish doctrine of Transubstantiation, shows 
the powerful influence of environment. His appointment to the 
See of Exeter, by Mr. Gladstone, was denounced at the time by 
the High Church party, but episcopal surroundings have had more 
influence than Broad Church views. The same in substance may 
be said of the Evangelical party. It is now practically non-exist- 
ent, because its members have had to sacrifice their Evangelical- 
ism to their ecclesiasticism. The latest phases of the “ crisis” — 
the “ Lambeth opinions” of the archbishops of the two English 
provinces forbidding the liturgical use of incense, and the evident 
determination of the great body of the Anglican clergy to act con- 
trary to that opinion — show that it is reaching an acute stage. The 
Ritualists will obey neither their superiors nor the secular courts ; 
they feel themselves under a higher law. It looks as if disestab- 
lishment is to come, not so much by the efforts of the Liberation 
Society as by the action of the Ritualists. Sooner or later it must 
become manifest to them that they can have the liberty they desire 
only by ceasing to be a part of the Church as by law established. 
They cannot have the freedom of Dissenters, and, at the same time, 
the prestige and standing of State Churchmen. This is the super- 
ficial or immediate issue in the Ritualistic controversy, and as soon 
as the Liberal party returns to power no doubt this aspect of the 
question will come within the region of practical politics. What: 
Nonconformists should not do, and will not do, is to help the Ritu- 
alists to gain the liberty they seek within the limits of the Estab- 
lishment. They will insist that, so long as the latter are part of 
the Church as by law established, they must obey the law. If 
they wish perfect liberty of conscience, which means in their case 
freedom to be partly or wholly Roman Catholics, they must sur- 
render the privileges of Conformity. For Nonconformists to take 
any other position would be for them to surrender the principle 
that has all along animated them — the liberation of religion from 
State patronage and control, and, at the same time, to be unfaith- © 
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ful to the fundamental principle of Protestantism — freedom of 
conscience. 

There is a deeper issue in the Ritualistic controversy than 
this. Disestablishment will not settle this great question. It will 
only be when disestablishment is an accomplished fact that the 
real and deeper issue will become manifest. The battle then will be 
between two radically different conceptions of religion, between 
the Modern Spirit and Medizvalism. The real issue in a discus- 
sion is very frequently ignored or unconsciously taken for granted. 
The very last thing men will do is to discuss first principles, but 
it is first principles always that are supremely important. We 
live in a rational world, in the sense that ideas rule, in the long 
run, in the affairs of men. History is a strictly logical process ; 
the thoughts that men think are the determining factors in his- 
toric movements. A great thought given to the world by a great 
thinker always produces its legitimate fruit. It may take centuries 
to do so, but the law, that what is sown is reaped, is as true in 
history as in individual life. Hence the importance of inquiring 
what is the principle that underlies, determines, and conditions any 
historic movement. Not before that is grasped and intelligently 
understood have we any rational apprehension of what the move- 
ment is and means. When the three great historic movements 
that are concerned in the Ritualistic controversy — Roman Cathol- 
icism, Protestantism, and the Modern Spirit of Criticism and 
Liberalism — are understood in their root convictions, the essen- 
tial meaning of the Ritualistic controversy will be manifest, and 
the deeper issue that it presents to the modern mind will be dis- 
cerned. 

Roman Catholicism, or Latin Christianity, is moulded in all its 
parts by a certain thought of God. The period during which 
it prevailed without a rival was from the fifth century to the 
fifteenth. It was thus not the earliest form of the Christian 
Religion. Behind it was Greek Christianity, and behind that 
again was the Christianity of the New Testament. In many re- 
spects Latin Christianity was a retrograde movement. It was in- 
ferior to Greek Christianity, in that it was dominated throughout 
by a conception of God inferior to that entertained by the Fathers 
of the Eastern Church, such as Origen and Clement of Alexan- 
dria. The mind that has moulded the theology of the Western 
Church for nigh fifteen centuries is that of Augustine, Bishop of 
Hippo, who lived.and wrote in the early part of the fifth century. 
But behind Augustine was a theology much more refined and ma- 
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ture in the expression of its thought ; truer also to the ideas of the 
New Testament, and at the same time more in harmony with the 
spirit and teaching that are characteristic of the latter part of 
the nineteenth century. The Broad-Churchmen of our century — 
Schleiermacher, Bushnell, Maurice, Stanley ; the poets who have 
been also prophets of a larger faith — Coleridge, Blake, Words- 
worth, Tennyson, Browning; the philosophers who have done so 
much to give a new spirit to the modern world — Schelling, Hegel, 
Goethe — all have more affinity with the Fathers of the early 
Greek Church, with Justin Martyr and Origen and Clement of 
Alexandria, than with the Fathers of the Western Church, with 
Tertullian, and Augustine, and Calvin, the theologian of the Pro- 
testant Reformation. This is so because the idea of God, which 
underlies all that is highest and most truly characteristic of our 
age, more nearly resembles the idea of God in the early Greek 
theology than that in the Latin or Western Church. The differ- 
ence between the two may be put thus: In the early Greek the- 
ology, God is thought of asa Being whose presence pervades the 
world, who is immanent in nature, and with whose nature man has 
an essential affinity or relationship; while in the Western Church 
the idea of God is that of a Being dwelling apart from the world, 
ruling it from without in an arbitrary way, and communicating 
with man by formal and external messengers. The two ideas, it 
will be seen at a glance, are diametrically opposed, and if we com- 
pare the theologies that grew out of them we shall see that they 
reflect at every point the divergence of their origin. The Latin 
theology —the dogmas of the Roman Church —are less spiritual 
and more mechanical than the teachings of the early Greek the- 
ology, and they are so because of this fundamental difference. If 
God is a Being who dwells apart from his world, then Revelation 
is a mechanical communication of truth from without. Chris- 
tianity is a collection of outwardly revealed doctrines received on 
authority. The natural channels of divine communication — the 
human conscience, reason, and experience — must be regarded 
with distrust as the sources of heresy, and confidence must be 
placed only in that deposit of truth once for all communicated to 
men in a miraculous way, and guaranteed by bishops in apostolic 
succession. The Christ must be thought of, not, as in the sublime 
theology of the Fourth Gospel, as the “ Light that lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world,” the image in which man was 
made, the divine reason always present in human history, but as 
an abrupt messenger from heaven who came suddenly and de- 
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parted as suddenly. Man must be regarded, not as God’s child 
but as God’s rebel, who has lost the divine image and is cut off 
from communication with God, who can only be restored by par- 
ticipation in the sacraments of a supernatural Church. And this 
Church must be regarded, not as representing humanity in its 
ideal state, whose limits, therefore, cannot be defined, but as a 
select and close corporation of the saved, admission into which 
can be had only through supernatural sacraments. And these 
sacraments must cease to be symbols of a process by which God 
gives eternal life through the natural sacraments of human life, 
and become exclusive channels of divine grace, magical in their 
character, mysterious in their influence, supernatural conduits 
through which the clergy, as the special almoners of divine grace, 
communicate the gifts and graces intrusted to the Church for her 
members. All the features of Latin Christianity as they appeared 
during the Middle Ages constitute one consistent whole, and are 
the natural outcome of one root-idea, conditioned in all its parts 
by one fundamental principle. 

Prior to the disappearance of Greek theology before its less 
spiritual but for the time stronger rival, it achieved a formal 
triumph at the Council of Nicea, in 8325. Then Athanasius suc- 
ceeded in getting embodied in the faith of the Church the convic- 
tion that Christ was no mere supernatural delegate from an absent 
deity, but was God himself entering the world, was the eternal 
Love and Reason becoming flesh, to redeem humanity and to 
dwell among men. The controversy between Arius and Athana- 
sius has been represented as a battle over the Greek letter “ iota,” 
and much fun has been made of it by superficial minds; but the 
whole of Christianity was in that “iota.” It was no empty ab- 
straction, no senseless quibble, that then agitated the minds of 
men. It was nothing less than the question whether man had a 
constitutional kinship with God, whether Deity was alien to hu- 
manity. To Arius, God was a being remote from man, and Christ 
was merely his ambassador, highly exalted in rank indeed, but not 


. of one essence with the Father. The triumph of Arius would 


have been the surrender of the very essence of the Christian faith, 
for his view of God and the person of Christ was essentially hea- 
then in its character. The triumph of Athanasius was not indeed 
the assertion of the Christian faith in its fullness and purity. 
His doctrine had its limitation and defect, for he affirmed of 
Christ what is true also of man as made in the divine image, but 
it was profoundly true as far as it went. It was, however, des- 
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tined to grow dim in the minds of men, and to remain long buried 
out of sight. It is only in our day that the true inference from 
the Athanasian doctrine is being drawn, and the incarnation of 
Jesus Christ is becoming the incarnation of God in humanity. 
Christian thought rapidly deteriorated after this period. Many 
causes may be assigned for this, the chief of which are the social 
strain consequent on the fall of the Empire, and the overthrow of 
social order by the coming in of the barbaric tribes from the North. 
High praise must be accorded to Augustine for the work he did 
in preparing the Church to meet the new conditions. It was his 
faith and courage that made the Church strong for its hard and 
difficult task of conquering and ruling the new races, and it is 
doubtless true that what we now regard as his great error helped 
in this work. But it is also true that the whole of medieval 
Christianity grew out of the idea of God which underlies the 
Augustinian theology. St. Augustine was one of the few great 
men of the world, a master-thinker of deep piety and profound 
learning, the proof of which is the fact that he was not only the 
teacher of Romanism, but that Protestantism, after it renounced 
the sacerdotal errors that had sprung out of his theology, still 
clung to his theory of election. He has thus ruled the minds of 
men in the domain of religious thought for well-nigh fifteen cen- 
turies. The root-thought of his system is his idea of God, whom 
he conceived, as we have seen, as a monarch ruling the world from 
without, whose Almighty will was law. In accordance with this 
idea, the peculiar features which marked the old Roman Empire 
passed, by a kind of heredity, into the new Roman Church. It is 
just to say that in the “ Confessions ” of St. Augustine, where we 
come in contact with the deep piety of the man, rather than the 
dogma of the ecclesiastic, we have frequently another view of the 
Deity. This of necessity, for religion is in its essence communion 
with God. But the controlling principle of Augustine’s formal 
theology, which made possible the Papacy, and which moulded 
the ecclesiasticism of the Middle Ages, was the idea of God as 
separate from the world. The connection between God and man 
was by what he called “ grace,” which was not given to man freely 
as Paul teaches, but was the exclusive possession of the Church. 
The Church is the one source of truth. In its visible communion 
alone salvation is to be found. The Fall of man sundered the 
tie between God and man. The image of God was lost by this 
original sin, which attached itself to all posterity, so that every 
individual comes into the world under God’s sentence of wrath 
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and condemnation. Man has lost all power for good, is only 
capable of evil, and what are called virtues, that have not the 
Church’s sanction, are only splendid sins. From this teaching 
arose the sacramental system that has given the Romish Church 
such power. The infant is purged from original sin by the initial 
sacrament of Baptism. Augustine did not hesitate to draw the 
inevitable but tremendous conclusion that all the unbaptized are 
lost —all the heathen, all unbaptized children. Each period of 
life was a step in sacramental observance. Life had no sanctity in 
itself, only what it derived from the Church, only what she con- 
secrated as holy. Neither truth nor virtue belonged to human 
nature as such, for the Church was the possessor of all truth, and 
all power for virtue resided in her. The “holy life” par excel- 
lence was a life separated from all earthly ties, and devoted solely 
to the interests of the Church. Marriage was not holy in itself: 
it was made so only by a priestly act. The three sacraments — 
Baptism, Confirmation, and Holy Orders — were thought to im- 
press a character indelibly on the soul, and so were not repeated ; 
while the four others — Penace, Eucharist, Extreme Unction, and 
Marriage — did not impress a character, and thus admitted of 
repetition. It was by the Eucharist the soul was fed, Penance 
washed the sinful after baptism, Holy Orders sealed the entrance 
to the religious vocation, and Unction dismissed the dying soul in 
peace. Thus the idea underlying the whole system of Sacrament 
was that human life received whatever sanctity it had from with- 
out. Human reason could only lead astray ; the one duty of man 
was obedience to the Church, apart from which there was no 
salvation, and heresy was the one unpardonable sin. The individ- 
ual could be saved from a world devoted to destruction only by 
the infusion of grace from the Church, which was thus in its visi- 
ble organization identified with an ark of safety upon the desolate 
ocean of life. 

Now, it would be the sheerest bigotry to deny that this system 
was adapted to the needs of man in the Middle Ages. The Latin 
Church did splendid work in the early centuries. In its struggle 
with the barbaric hordes of Goth and Lombard, and also during 
the feudal era, it was the leader of civilization, and won by its 
service the homage of the world. To compare the Latin Church 
to the scarlet woman and the ten-horned beast of Scripture, or to 
look upon it as one colossal fraud, after the fashion of much Pro- 
testant polemics, is to be unjust, not only to its history, but to 
the history of all development. Its missionary work among the 
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savages of the North is one of the noblest chapters of its history. 
Romance has nothing more marvelous than the history of Co- 
lumban and Boniface amidst the tribes beyond the Rhine. Civi- 
lization followed wherever they went. In a wild, stormy time, the 
cloisters of the Latin Church were the only retreats for those who 
would not, or could not, be rude soldiers. There, enthusiastic 
and pious monks gathered for labor, for study, for inspiring toil ; 
and not only theologians, but men of science, painters, and mis- 
sionaries, were trained. It was well, too, that there was a power 
that could awe the rude barons, and compel them to cease for a 
while their crushing wars and observe the “Truce of God.” It 
was the Roman Pontiff that kept together the tottering fragments 
of the feudal system when the empire of Charlemagne fell. It 
was the Papacy that in this time of disintegration and confusion 
kept alive one religion, one language, one law. Let us never for- 
get to be grateful for the good wrought by the Latin Church, for 
only thus can we read history aright. 

The strength of the Latin Church was at the same time its 
weakness. Its strength was in its foundation principle — that of 
a hierarchy, a supernatural caste of clergy, the sole dispensers of 
truth and grace. It had been supreme in an age when its suprem- 
acy was much needed. It claimed to be the perpetual divine 
sovereign of man. But it had to learn the lesson that the Church 
was made for man, not man for the Church. It would not re- 
cognize the rights of the personal soul. It had changed the Chris- 
tianity of Jesus and the apostles into a priestly tyranny over rea- 
son and conscience. It became the foe of progress, and the new 
literary life which began to bloom in Europe grew to be its enemy. 
What is called the Reformation was no sudden thing. The causes 
of the decline of the Latin Church lay in its own natural de- 
velopment. The Reformation came from the heart of medieval 
Christianity itself, and Luther was the occasion, rather than the 
cause, of the movement that is associated with his name. The 
central principle on which Latin Christianity rests is the sharp 
antithesis between the divine and the human, the sacred and the 
secular, God and the world, its denial that human life has any 
inherent sanctity, and its consequent priestly supremacy over the 
conscience. If that principle be true, the claim of the Roman 
Church is legitimate; but if it be false, and God is immanent in 
nature and humanity, as the modern theological principle asserts, 
and as we are coming more and more to believe, then the claim is 
a monstrous usurpation of the rights of the soul. 
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Now, did the Protestant Reformation assert in its fullness and 
completeness this modern principle? Not so; that would have 
been too much to expect. It was a supremely practical move- 
ment. The Reformers in the name of religion defied and set aside 
the Roman Church, because they saw that it neither satisfied their 
religious needs nor did justice to the moral sense; because, too, 
the Church, claiming infallibility, was seen to be practically falli- 
ble. They found courage to do this, because men like Luther 
learned by experience that the sense of pardon, of divine com- 
munion, of peace and joy, and all the experiences of redemption, 
of which the Church claimed the exclusive possession, were pos- 
sible to them without the Church’s intervention. This was one 
side of the Protestant revolt from Roman Christianity ; this was 
the character of the Reformation in Germany. The other side 
was, that civil society, as in England, had grown strong enough, 
and the monarchical and national spirit bold enough, to be impa- 
tient of any foreign control. 

Underneath both of these protests, as we can easily see, there 
was the germ of the modern theological principle — that God is 
present in the individual heart, in the daily life of men, and in 
the life of nations; and that all the so-called secular institutions 
of men, marriage, the civil power, the state, labor, are holy in 
themselves, and not dependent on the sanction or blessing of the 
Church for their sanctity. The Reformation, in this sense, was 
the beginning of a new development of the Christian religion, 
but only the beginning. The Protestant Reformers simply re- 
moulded a little the old creed of the Church, detaching from 
it only so much as was inextricably blended with the authority 
of the Roman priesthood. The movement was in no sense an 
intellectually creative one. Politically and socially, it had great 
effects; but intellectually it did hardly more than set the door 
open; even this it did unconsciously and unwillingly. This was 
inevitable. The early Reformers found themselves face to face 
with the elemental forces of human nature — with misery, sin, 
and greed, with passions stimulated by the knowledge that au- 
thority was weakening. They saw no other resource, their own 
minds prompted no other thought, than to continue the old appeal 
to the supernaturalism of the Church. There was no explicit 
shifting of the basis of the appeal. The fundamental principle 
of the Latin Church continued to be the fundamental principle of 
Protestantism. The principle of authority is the same in both, 
the only difference being that its seat is shifted from the Church, 
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with the Pope as its head, to the Bible with its infallible inspira- 
tion ; but the one authority is as external as the other. Protest- 
ant orthodoxy did not rid itself of the fundamental antithesis of 
Roman orthodoxy — the antagonism between God and the world, 
the divine and the human, the holy and the common. God was 
still alien from his universe. What it did, led by Calvin, was to 
emphasize the neglected factor of Augustine’s theology, the doc- 
trine of election, and to find in this doctrine the connection be- 
tween God and man. The Reformers got rid of the ecclesiastical 
falsehood of the sacramental system of Rome, but they did’ not 
get rid of the root from which that falsehood grew. The result 
was, that when a formal orthodoxy was developed during the seven- 
teenth century, the creed of the Reformed Churches was found to 
be harsher than the creed of Rome; and, just as the great ideas 
and principles of Jesus were lost in the ecclesiasticism of the 
Middle Ages, so they were buried almost out of sight in the 
dogmas of an arbitrary Deity, and a fatalism which overturned 
all just ideas of moral responsibility. The traditional Protestant 
orthodoxy is thus only the Catholic theology a little shrunken and 
dwindled. Its appeal to reason is hardly stronger, for it requires 
the submission of the reason to an infallible authority that is as 
external as the Church; and it betrays in this appeal from the 
authority of the Church to the right of private judgment an essen- 
tial contradiction which it cannot surmount, and which has led 
many back to Rome. Its appeal to the imagination is much less 
strong, for, compared with its great rival, it is but of yesterday. 
All through the medizval period, and during the dominance of 
Protestant dogmatism that succeeded the Reformation, there were 
not wanting protests against the separation between God and man 
on which the reigning systems were based. The soul is made for 
God, and will not long consent to be separated from him. It 
will make an effort to bridge over the gulf, and, if that be impos- 
sible, will invent for itself some substitute for the absent Deity. 
It is thus we are to explain the existence of Mariolatry in the 
Roman system. The worship of the Virgin Mother, and the 
invocation of saints and angels, are the defective remedies for a 
defective creed. Here, too, is the psychological explanation of 
the doctrine that seems so irrational to the modern mind, the 
doctrine of Transubstantiation. Strange and almost grotesque 
as it seems to us, that the bread of the Lord’s supper should be 
converted, when consecrated by priestly hands, into the body of 
Christ, no doctrine more clearly and impressively sets forth what 
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is most distinctively characteristic of Latin Christianity. . It was 
a faint relic of the earlier belief of a divine presence in the life " 
of man. When that belief faded out of men’s minds, and God 
was conceived of as enthroned on high, and Christ as having come 
at a definite moment of time and then departed, leaving the world 
bereft of the divine presence, the priest was supposed to have 
power to bring back the absent Lord to the altar, and to retain 
‘the presence of the Deity in the sacred wafer. It was not until 
the ninth century that the doctrine of Transubstantiation was 
taught by the monk Radbertus, and it was two centuries later 
before it received formal confirmation by the Lateran Council, 
but it was inevitable that it should come. It was, like the worship 
of the Virgin Mother, the adoration of saints and angels, and the 
worship of images, necessary to satisfy the heart of man feeling 
after a far-away Deity severed from his creation. 

The same protest is seen in the mysticism that grew up both 
before and after the Reformation period. In both times a pan- 
theistic tendency is seen, an effort to think of the presence of 
God as universally diffused throughout the world, or to bring 
Him back into direct and living union with the spirit of man, 
which was the faith of the early Church. Eckart before the Re- 
formation, and Jacob Bohme after it; the mystics of the Roman 
Church, Madame Guyon and Fénelon, George Fox, and the Cam- 
bridge school of Platonists in England in the seventeenth century 
—all, while widely differing from one another, and one-sided in 
their apprehension of Christian truth, were at one in their protest 
against the prevailing orthodoxy of their time, because it denied 
them what their souls craved; one, too, in their efforts after a 
deeper, more spiritual interpretation of the relation of God to the 
human soul. 

When we penetrate into the deeper meaning of the doctrine of 
Election, the side of Augustinianism which Calvinism made spe- 
cially its own, we come upon the same principle. Conceived of 
as dogma external to the soul, to which the mind must give its 
assent, and carrying with it, as it does, the corresponding dogma 
of unconditional reprobation, it seems nothing but an abuse of 
arbitrary power, destroying the soul’s freedom, and violating all 
sense of justice. But conceived of as an inward inspiration, as 
causing the soul to feel that God is choosing it to carry out his 
high behests, instead of crushing the human will it moves it with 
divine courage. So long as Calvinism was such an inward faith, 
it was a living and conquering power, the bravest, most fearless 
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form the Christian Religion has ever assumed, a reincarnation 
of the Old Romah Stoicism. There is nothing so irresistible as 
the human soul when it feels itself the instrument of omnipotent 
will. This is the basis of all genuine religion, the strength of 
all inward vigor, the source of all outward freedom, the assur- 
ance of all ultimate victory. When the soul feels itself one with 
God it has virtually conquered the world, it is superior to all foes, 
it has reached the summit from which it can survey a universe at 
its feet. Look at Calvinism from the outside, as a stereotyped 
formula, and it will seem a creed for slaves, a machine for insur- 
ing the captivity of the human mind; but as a living conviction 
it fought the battle of the Reformation, and laid the foundation 
of the modern world. It has engendered the love of liberty and 
the hatred of all oppression which have entered as inalienable pos- 
sessions into our civilization. It spoke to Europe the regenerat- 
ing word that made a reformed Germany, a new-born Switzerland, 
a Huguenot France; it gave to Scotland education in school and 
university ; it created Puritans in England, brave, conscientious, 
pure; it produced everywhere a social thrift and a noble freedom 
never known before, all because it touched with life the springs 
of faith in the human soul. But when it became an empty for- 
mula, in the period of formal orthodoxy, spiritual life withered, 
and the tone of religion became dull and dry. . Faith no longer 
meant personal conviction, but the acceptance of dogmas involv- 
ing a distorted conception of God, and the real begetters of the 
mocking unbelief of the eighteenth century. 

A new spirit has been born into our modern world. We call 
it by different names, according to the point of view from which 
we look at it —the spirit of Liberalism, or the spirit of Roman- 
ticism. From the point of view of religion, it is best described 
as the effort to realize and acknowledge the presence of God in 
nature and humanity. It is not, as we have seen, an entirely new 
spirit, but rather a return to the spirit that prevailed in the early 
Greek Church, before Latin Christianity appeared, and which 
found expression in the teachings of the early Greek Fathers. 
According to them, God was always present in human souls; the 
Incarnation of God in Christ was the illustration and culmination 
of a process continuously seen in the history of man. Revelation 
was not a mechanical communication of truth from without, 
guaranteed by miracle, but a living spiritual process of education, 
under the constant superintendence of a divine and ever-present 
teacher, the law of the spiritual universe, according to which 
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God is continually revealing Himself in and through the human 
reason. Reason itself is no enemy of God, but* the evidence of 
the immanent God within man, the Light that lightens every man 
that comes into the world. How modern this conception is, a very 
slight acquaintance with the literature and art and philosophy of 
the nineteenth century will show us. It is the conception that 
has inspired all that is highest, and most characteristic of our 
century. Under its influence all the mechanical beliefs of mediz- 
valism are being revolutionized. It is becoming a standard of 
judgment in every sphere of human interest and belief. We 
have recovered the idea of the divine immanence, and that is mak- 
i ing all things new. The old curse, under which the world has so 
long groaned is being lifted. We are beginning to feel that this 
is no devil’s world, but God’s; that humanity is redeemed, and 
that everything which concerns man in his history and develop- 
ment has a divine sanctity. 

The belief in the immanence of God was at the bottom of the 
great movement that is called Romanticism at the close of last 
century and the beginning of this. It was this that animated the 
spirit of the Evangelical revival of Whitefield and the Wesleys. 
The Evangelical revival was not an intellectual movement, but it 
was a very real experience of practical religion, in which God was 
fa | felt to come into direct contact with the soul. The theologians 
Wl | of the time, such as Bishop Butler, sought to meet the prevailing 
| unbelief by arguments which appealed to reason; but both the 

| unbelief and the argument reposed upon the same Deistic con- 
i | ception of God, while the Evangelical revival unconsciously over- 
threw Deism by its experience of conversion. It thus declared 
that God was present within the soul of man, and that every man 
might be conscious of the divine life in his own spirit. The the- 
ology of the Evangelical revival rested upon the feelings, because 
Ht | every other support had given way. The sensations and emotions 
i which the converted soul felt were the inward witness of the pre- 
| | sence of God. It contradicted the principle which lay at the basis 
of both Roman and Protestant orthodoxy, and affirmed that God 
came into direct contact with the soul. And if it emphasized the 
old doctrines, such as original sin and election, as it undoubt- 
edly did, it was not for the old reasons of outward authority, but 
because they came with a new authority in the experience of the 
pious heart. 

During the eighteenth century, the cold intellect reigned 
supreme, the emotions of men were starved, and their imagina- 
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tions fettered by a mechanical philosophy and by a Deistical reli- 
gion. When we pass from the eighteenth century to the nine- 
teenth, we are conscious of passing into a purer, clearer air, into 
a life richer and fuller. One of the first to be touched by the 
new spirit, the new reverence for nature and man, was Robert 
Burns, whose songs struck a new note in poetry. He glorified 
the commonplace, because in the commonplace was the divine. 
He saw into the heart of a daisy as no eighteenth century poet 
had done. His sympathy swept the whole circle of life, from a 
homeless field-mouse or wounded hare to ‘“ Mary in Heaven.” 
Here was something novel, something wholly different from the 
nice, dainty couplets of a faultlessly precise eighteenth century 
poet. The great watchword of the time was “ Return to nature 
and to the native, unartificial emotions of the soul.” Jean 
Jacques Rousseau became its prophet in France — “ Live accord- 
ing to Nature” was the burden of his message. Goethe and 
Herder and Schleiermacher became its heralds in Germany, the 
first giving an emphatic denial to the separation of God from the 
world, arid an almost dogmatic form to his belief in the Divine 
immanence, — 

No! such a God my worship may not win, 

Who lets the world about his finger spin 

A thing extern : my God must rule within, — 
the second making the Christian religion purely inward and spir- 
itual, depending on the inmost needs of the soul, not on the exter- 
nal evidence of miracles, and the third, who may be called the 
representative theologian of the nineteenth century, telling his, 
German countrymen, in discourses that have upon them the stamp 
of literature, that religion is not a system of dogmas addressed 
to the intellect, not a ritual, nor a collection of precepts, but an 
essential action of the human soul, a feeling, a sentiment, which 
unites man to God. Here Schleiermacher returns to the prin- 
ciple of the ancient Greek theology, that between God and man 
there is a constitutional kinship, which was denied by the Cal- 
vinistic doctrine of original sin. He contradicted the funda- 
mental principle of both Augustinian and Calvinistic orthodoxy 
in affirming that in the earthly life of Jesus is seen the life of 
God, not merely veiled or hidden, but in its absolute glory. He 
had risen above the antithesis of the divine and the human which 
was taught in the reigning orthodoxy to the sublime thought that 
it was the humanity in Jesus that revealed the divinity, and that 


if you descend deep enough inte the human you come to the 
divine. 
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Blake, Wordsworth, Coleridge, and a host of others were the 
teachers of the new creed in England, doing for the thought of 
their country what the German writers did for theirs, the first 
giving us, in his exquisite lines “ The Divine Image,” a statement 
of the doctrine of the Incarnation not equaled by any theologian 
in ancient or modern times : — 

Mercy, Pity, Peace, and Love 
Is God our Father dear ; 

And Mercy, Pity, Peace, and Love 
Is man, his child and care. 


Mercy has a human heart ; 
Pity, a human face ; 

And Love, the human form divine ; 
And Peace, the human dress. 


To Wordsworth Nature was no dead mechanism, robbed of its 
divinity, but the living garment of God. Coming out of the eight- 
eenth century into Wordsworth’s poetry is like leaving an arid 
and barren country for the beauty and luxuriance of the tropics. 
He leads us where the little celandine is blooming, and the daf- 
fodils are dancing, where the birds are singing, and where simple 
common things of life show that God is here. God’s 
dwelling is the light of setting suns, 


And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man. 


It is the soul of man that has reanimated Nature and possessed 
her. It is the soul of man that is the innermost shrine of Deity, 
and in the depths of the feeling heart, in 
Those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things, 
in those 
High instincts before which our mortal nature 
Did tremble like a guilty thing surprised, 
is the presence of the Divine Spirit, the witness of our kinship to 
God. And what Wordsworth had uttered in poetry Coleridge 
had discovered through the processes of philosophy. He contra- 
dicted the fundamental principle of the current supernaturalism 
by maintaining that Christianity is not absolutely supernatural in 
antithesis to the human, because the germs of it are in the nature 
of man himself. Faith in it, therefore, does not rest on super- 
natural authority, but upon the constitution of the soul. It is not 
the contradiction, but the perfection of human reason. Religion 
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is the natural connection of man with God. A true theology must 
grow out of the living experience of men. The great merit of 
Coleridge is, that in an age of spiritual decay and death he brought 
back Faith to its living springs in the heart of man, making void 
and useless the Paleyan system of external evidences, making 
men feel that religion is not a philosophy or a belief, but a life 
and a living process. Revelation is through life, and reveals the 
man to himself and God to him by evoking the godlike powers 
and faculties of the soul. Revelation is, therefore, progressive, 
an ever-widening, ever-deepening experience of the religious life. 
How far we are here from the fixed, stereotyped notion of revela- 
tion we have in either Augustinian or Calvinistic orthodoxy ! 

This spirit of Romanticism was destined to receive a check: a 
spirit of reaction was about to set in which would be felt through- 
out the century. The nineteenth century has been a century of 
medieval revivals. This reactionary movement was itself a part 
of Romanticism, and began in this way. The cry, “ Return to 
Nature,” was really an anti-social and anti-historical watchword. 
Rousseau’s Gospel of nature was a message of deliverance to the 
individual from the limitations of an artificial society. The ar- 
dent souls who were touched with the Romantic spirit, in Eng- 
land and Germany, greeted with enthusiasm the French Revolu- 
tion. It seemed to them that they were standing upon the borders 
of a new day for man, when in the consciousness of his new-found 
powers he would break up the old order of society, and enter 
upon a higher stage of his career. Coleridge and Wordsworth 
wrote poems full of sympathy with this revolutionary spirit. 
Liberty was the inalienable possession of men. Humanity was to 
be emancipated from all the old superstitions. 

Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 
But to be young was very heaven. 
They were in a very delirium of joy.at the prospect of the grand 
ideals which were about to be realized for man by the great Revo- 
lution. What awakened them from this dream of idealism, and 
compelled them, against their will, to see that not yet was this 
blessed millennium to come, was the thunder of the cannon of 
Napoleon. And the awakening was so rude that some of them, 
Wordsworth chiefly, never recovered their optimistic faith, but 
became conservative and reactionary. Asa result of the efforts 
of Napoleon to bring all Europe under his sway, the national 
spirit, in contradistinction to the individualistic spirit, awoke, and 
the enthusiasts for individual liberty were transformed into cham- 
VOL. Ix.— NO. 34. 15 
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pions of national freedom. Patriotic feeling, which had seemed 
dead during the eighteenth century, was aroused. A desire for 
history was engendered in the minds of men. Pride in national 
annals, and in the heroic deeds of the past, began to appeal to 
the more sensitive spirits of the time. The poets of Nature and 
of human freedom became the poets of patriotic devotion and of 
national ideals. As Nature and man had been glorified by the 
Romantic spirit, history had thrown over it the same glamour, and 
a Walter Scott arose who did for chivalry and medizvalism what 
Wordsworth had done for Nature and the soul. Thus naturally 
and inevitably Romanticism became reactionary and conservative. 

Other influences helped in the same direction. There were 
many who could not accept the new ideas of God and man. The 
idea of a God immanent in nature and the soul seemed to them 
but atheism or pantheism. The idea, too, that revelation was 
progressive, involving, as it did, the admission of mistakes and 
imperfections in the Bible, seemed to them subversive of all reve- 
lation whatsoever. And the idea that reason was divine — the 
spark of the divine spirit in the spirit of man — seemed to them 
unbelievable in the face of the sins and corruption of the time. 
Many were tired of the confusion that had been introduced into 
religious thinking, and longed for the old precision of the creeds ; 
many wearied of a liberty that seemed to them nothing but license, 
and began to turn with yearning hearts to the old-established order 
of things. The one duty left them was to restore both Church 
and State to their supremacy over the human soul. The spirit of 
democracy was the enemy of God and man, and must be exorcised ; 
the spirit of Liberalism must be defied and overthrown. And 
when Napoleon fell, crushed by the Powers of Europe after the 
greatest contest of modern times, this wave of reaction spread far 
and wide, with a strength proportionate to the liberal and revolu- 
tionary tendencies of the preceding generation. The treatment 
which the Roman Church and the Pope received, from both the 
French Revolution and Napoleon, had excited the sympathies of 
Europe, and tended to gain for the old ecclesiastical order a pres- 
tige which it had not enjoyed since pre-Reformation times. There 
has been during all this century a distinct revival in the Roman 
Church itself, which culminated in the Council of 1870 in the 
declaration of the dogma of Papal infallibility. But not only in 
the Roman Church has this spirit been at work. All the Pro- 
testant churches have been under the same influence, and it has 
shown itself in quarters where one least expected to see it. The 
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rise of the historical spirit has quickened the interest of every 
Protestant church in its own past, and has helped in the revival 
of ecclesiastical taste and feeling. 

Here it is we see the true place of the ritualistic movement in 
the Church of England. It is part of a movement greater than 
itself; and the issue that it presents to the modern mind is not 
merely between this form of worship or that, but between two 
radically different conceptions of God, and hence between two 
radically different ideas of religion, and concerns not mereJy the 
Anglican Church, but every Protestant church in Christendom. 
I need not spend time in proving that the ritualistic movement, 
otherwise called the Anglo-Catholic movement, is reactionary, 
and is essentially a medieval revival. This will not be denied by 
any one of its advocates. Its aim is, and has been from the be- 
ginning, to lead back the Church of England into the so-called 
*“ Ages of Faith,” and it must be confessed that it has succeeded 
and is succeeding more and more every day. Time was when the 
Mass was an offense to British ears, but to-day we have not only 
the word but the thing in many churches both in England and in 
Presbyterian Scotland. And, besides that, Prayers for the dead, 
Worship of Saints, Mariolatry, Confession, Absolution, all that 
was once regarded as peculiar to the Latin Church, have become 
the common ecclesiastical machinery of many Anglican churches. 
The only thing wanting to make the transformation complete is 
submission to the Papacy, and many are working for that. 

Now the key to the whole history of this reactionary movement 
is found in its antagonism to the modern spirit of inquiry and of 
liberalism. The leaders of the movement scented the danger, and 
declared that this spirit was the great enemy the Church had to 
dread. Newman, the presiding genius of the movement, whose 
leading ideas it carries out, had a profound distrust of the human 
mind. It was, he held, absolutely dependent on an external 
authority, and, left without such authority, had an inevitable 
tendency towards unbelief. To him, God did not reveal Himself 
through man, but toan external Church. The world had no reflec- 
tion of its Creator. The idea that God was immanent either in 
nature or in humanity was as alien to him as to Calvin. The one 
thing was to check and beat back the aggressive intellect of man, 
and to overthrow the rising liberalism of the day. The growth of 
that liberalism among the British people was nothing less than a 
* National Apostasy.” To satisfy the restless, doubting modern 
spirit, he would restore the idea of the Church of the Latin Fathers 
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of the early centuries. The question is sometimes asked, Why 
could such an able intellect as Newman’s surrender itself to the 
Church of Rome? The answer is that he was dominated by the 
assumption that an external authority is absolutely essential to 
religion, and, when such an assumption is followed, Rome is the 
only logical terminus ; and according to the strength and clear- 
ness of the intellect will be the speed and the thoroughness with 
which that terminus is reached. ‘ Dogma was,” he tells us, “ the 
fundamental principle of my religion. I could enter into no other 
sort of religion.” A return to Latin Christianity was thus as in- 
evitable as it was natural. There was nothing in Romanism to 
which he objected. The sacraments were supernatural channels 
of grace. He was a Roman Catholic in belief and in feeling, and 
became one in profession and obedience. 

The Rome-ward tendency of the ritualistic movement of the 
Anglican Church to-day was thus determined from the very first. 
It was implied by the very first declarations of its leaders, and 
shows itself at every stage of the movement. The design of the 
movement was to declare war against the liberal tendencies of the 
day, and in defense of custom and traditions in Church and in 
society, and such a design could have its logical ending only in 
Romanism. The keen intellect of Newman saw, what will appear 
more and more evident as time goes on, that between dogmatism 
and the inner principle of Protestantism there can be no union. 
In becoming dogmatic, Protestantism departs from its own prin- 
ciple. The words of Dr. Harnack are strictly true — “ Dogmatic 
Christianity, in the strict sense of the word, is Catholic. He who 
believes that Christianity is a collection of revealed doctrines, to 
which he must subject himself, is inconsistent if he thinks himself 
able to get along without an inerrant Bible. He needs also an 
infallible Church to interpret the Bible, and the infallible Church 
needs an infallible head and an infallible mouth, for she must be 
able always to think and speak absolute truth. Those Protestants, 
also, who believe that the Christian religion is identical with a 
sum of infallible doctrines are Catholic; but they are, at the same 
time, inconsistent, since they reject the teaching office of the 
Church.” 

Here, therefore, is the real issue of this movement for the 
modern mind — Protestantism has become dogmatic. According 
to the words just quoted, there is just as much Romanism in the 
dogmas of Protestant orthodoxy as there is in Anglo-Catholic 
ritual. The one has just as much right to call its opponent 
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“ Romanism disguised” as the other, for the one is just as much 
Roman Catholic as the other. The priest of dogma is just as 
much a priest as is the priest of ritual and sacrament, with this 
difference, that he is not half so attractive, for it must be confessed 
that the Anglo-Catholic movement has done much to sweeten 
the religious spirit of the century, and to open the worship of all 
churches to the ministries of art and the graciousness of order. 
The lesson to be learned from a study of the ritualistic movement 
is not to make our worship bald, to banish organs and eschew 
liturgies, for there may be just as much ritualism in a Presbyte- 
rian or Congregational Church as in an Anglo-Catholic or Roman 
Church. It is a false antithesis between spirit and form, as if 
spirit could dispense with form. Where spirit is, form always 
must be, and what is called absence of form is often simply ugly 
form. The lesson is deeper, and is one apt to be overlooked by 
those who have most to say about the dangers of ritualism. It 
concerns first principles. The Protestant who maintains that the 
Christian religion is identical with a sum of infallible doctrines, 
and the Catholic, Anglic or Roman, who maintains that it rests 
upon apostolic succession and supernatural sacraments, belong to 
one and the same camp. There is the same lurking skepticism 
in the Augustinian and Calvinistic theologies as there is in the 
movement that led Newman to the Roman Church, and is leading 
England Rome-ward to-day. It is difficult for some mincs to 
recognize the same force in its different transformations. The 
scientific doctrine of the conservation and equivalence of energy 
is true in other realms besides the physical. The presuppositions 
of ecclesiastical Protestantism are exactly the same as the presup- 
positions of Roman and Anglic Catholicism. Whatever differ- 
ences there are between them —and they are neither slight nor 
unimportant — they do not run down to the fundamental dualism 
on which both rest. Philosophical realism has been exchanged 
for nominalism, scripture substituted for tradition ; but the basis 
of Augustinianism — the separation of God from his world, the 
antithesis between the divine and the human — is distinctly the 
basis of the Protestant theology. 

Let me bring this to several distinct points, and see if it be not 
so. Will ecclesiastical Protestantism admit that there is no line 
separating the divinity of Jesus from the divinity of humanity ? 
Does it not constantly maintain that the divinity of Jesus is abso- 
lutely unique? What is this but the dualism of the Latin Church 
in another form? And the results that the Latin Church drew 
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from the dualism of Augustine come as naturally and inevitably 
from this transformed dualism. Has ecclesiastical Protestantism 
advanced from the Athanasian dogma, which asserts that the Son 
is consubstantial with the Father, to the underlying idea of it, 
which Athanasius probably did not see, that God is in actual con- 
tact with man, that man is consubstantial with God —God in 
man and man inGod? Is not the constant effort of even the 
most advanced and enlightened theologians of the day to prove 
that Christ is a transcendent Person? But if transcendent means 
more than supreme, we are landed in the old dualism, and God is 
not immanent in his world. Has Protestant theology done justice 
to the profound import of Christ’s utterances in the Fourth Gos- 
pel — “I am in the Father, and the Father in Me;” “ As Thou, 
Father, art in Me, and I in Thee, that they also may be One in 
Us”? In face of the plain fact that what Jesus affirms of himself 
he affirms of his disciples, does not Protestant theology draw the 
line, sharp and distinct, between Jesus and his followers? So 
long as it does this it has no standing-ground for its polemic against 
either Roman or Anglic Catholicism. Is dogmatic Protestantism 
willing to look upon the cross of Jesus as the supreme symbol of 
the universal truth, that he who would share the work of saving 
mankind from its sin must himself taste the bitterness of the cup 
which those he would help are given to drink, and must win his 
triumph through sorrow and shame? The crucial question is 
whether the Atonement is something absolutely unique, or some- 
thing that is shared in by every life that resembles the life of 
Jesus. If the former, the antithesis underlying the teaching of 
the Latin Church is not yet transcended. In all preaching that is 
touched by the modern spirit—and almost all preaching is, for 
no man can wholly separate himself from his age — it is the vital 
and essential truth underneath the dogma of Atonement that is 
dwelt upon — the law of spiritual life which permits to the guilt- 
less the godlike task of taking upon themselves in part the suffer- 
ings of the guilty, and thereby effecting their release from bond- 
age to evil. But what Protestant Church in its organized capacity 
admits that this is the essential doctrine of Atonement? The line 
between the sufferings and death of Jesus as atonement for sin 
and the vicarious lives of men and women is drawn clear and 
sharp. The question is not the supremacy of Jesus as a vicarious 
sufferer, it is his uniqueness. Is he the supreme illustration of 
the mysterious necessity that runs through our life of the innocent 
bearing of burden and penalty? Is the real truth of the Atone- 
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ment, which many theories have only served to conceal, the deep 
law of life that connects suffering, especially the suffering of the 
innocent, with all moral progress and gain? _Is the life of Jesus 
the great typical instance of that far-reaching law by which living 
faith, hope, and love constitute a mana son of God? And is the 
Incarnation of God in him the supreme illustration of a universal 
law of Incarnation in humanity? If so, then the great law of 
sacrifice, by which the world is to be saved, is immanent in human 
life, a constituent element of humanity, and God is with man; 
but if his bearing the shame and cross of the world does not be- 
long to that law but is swi generis, then God is as separate from 
human life as He is in the sacramental system of Rome. So long 
as Jesus is looked upon as the sacerdotalist par wean there 
is a place for sacerdotalism in the world. 

The significant fact is that Protestant theology was formulated 
before the rise of the modern spirit. Up to the dawn of our 
modern day, about the middle of the sixteenth century, all men 
accepted the old theory of the universe; and the old theory of 
man, and the Protestant theology, belongs to, grows out of, and 
stands or falls with, the old theory of things. There are two ele- 
ments in every theology —a spiritual element which springs from 
the religious life, and an intellectual element which comes from the 
theory of the world prevalent at the time it was framed. Theo- 
logy, thus, is the universe as man knows it at the time, interpreted 
on its ideal or spiritual side. Every theology, old or new, implies 
a cosmology or theory of the world. It was simply medieval 
opinion about the universe and man that was given system to 
by Calvin. This does not apply merely to the “five points” as 
distinguished from Arminianism, but to the whole body of doctrine 
which Protestantism inherited from the medieval Church, and 
which Calvin and the other Protestant Reformers formulated, and 
which is embodied in the Confessions of the Lutheran and Re- 
formed and Methodist churches. That body of opinion will not fit 
into our modern universe simply because it is medieval opinion. 
The science of Astronomy in any feature of its present structure 
did not exist, and that which took its name from the Ptolemies, the 
only Astronomy then known, was an elaborate falsehood. So per- 
sistent was its hold that even Bacon could not renounce it, and Mil- 
ton made it the cosmology of his “ Paradise Lost.” Geology was 
undreamed of. Chemistry had no existence save in Alchemy. 
Botany had to wait two centuries for its Linnzus, and Zodlogy 
for its Cuvier. Harvey had not appeared, and Physiology with- 
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out him is inconceivable. Biology was scarcely born, and Archzo- 
logy had not received the contributions of Rawlinson and Lub- 
bock, Tylor, Freeman, and Sir Henry Maine. That is to say, the 
progress of knowledge since the formulation of the Protestant 
theology has given us practically a new universe. That’ theology 
was constructed in ignorance of all this knowledge. It was a 
judgment passed upon the universe before the universe was 
known, a verdict given before the evidence was all in. Calvin’s 
“Institutes ” is worthy of a place beside Kant’s “Critique” and 
Bacon’s “ Novum Organon.” Its keen and searching analysis 
and its relentless logic account for the spell it has exercised over 
the greatest minds. But it would be impossible to construct such 
a system now, as it would have been impossible to construct a 
modern ironclad, or a Cunard steamer, in the days of Columbus 
or Admiral Blake. We live in a different world. The dogmatic 
presuppositions of the system have been undermined by the pro- 
gress of knowledge from the days of Copernicus down to the pre- 
sent. And what is needed now is not merely an accidental adjust- 
ment or alteration here or there, and, lo! the system is as good 
as ever. Itis not possible to eliminate one dogma that seems 
objectionable, and leave the others intact. The Protestant theo- 
logy, as it came from the master minds of the ancient and mediz- 
val worlds, was a thoroughly logical system. It was of logic “ all 
compact,” a chain of reasoning in which one link was necessary 
to all the rest. It cannot be altered or amended in parts. It 
must remain as a whole or be superseded as a whole. It is not 
necessary to disavow it, if that means a denial that the fathers of 
the Reformation were divinely led. Far less is it necessary to 
scorn it; for it is worthy of the profoundest reverence as an 
earnest, and, for the age, a successful attempt to interpret man’s 
consciousness of life and redemption. But the progress of know- 
ledge since it was framed has superseded it, and therefore it can 
no longer stand as the theology that claims to interpret man and 
his universe ; it can no longer be the guide in reading the Scrip- 
tures ; it can no longer be looked upon as an adequate account of 
man’s religious life ; it can no longer be regarded as a true inter- 
pretation of the religion of Jesus Christ. The Protestant theol- 
ogy fits in perfectly to the map of the universe which the great 
Reformers possessed ; but we have received another and an en- 
tirely different map from the physical and historical and critical 
researches which, since their time, have so immensely widened 


human knowledge, and to this a larger and truer theology must 
correspond. 
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The fault to be found with much of the theological writing of 
the day, even when it is desirous to be sympathetic with the mod- 
ern spirit, is that it does not frankly accept this attitude. It 
reaches its new or progressive orthodoxy by a process of negation, 
by retreating from false positions rather than by a process of 
advance. The question asked is, How much of the old theology 
have we left after science and criticism have done their work? 
How much of the old thought of God does Evolution leave us? 
How much of the old thought of the Bible can we still retain 
without denying or ignoring the method or results of criticism? 
This is a radically false attitude, and is the cause of the weakness 
inherent in much of the apologetic writing of the day. The true 
attitude is, What idea of God grows out of the universe as Evolu- 
tion shows it to us? To what idea of the Bible must we come, on 
the basis of the results of criticism and under the guidance of its 
method? The old attitude implicitly assumes that these great 
forces of modern life — science, criticism, biology and philosophy, 
which have re-made man’s world for him —are enemies of God 
and his truth, or, at least, that they are compelling us, much 
against our will, to modify our already revealed theology. But 
these forces are themselves revelations from God and of God. 
He is immanent in them; and it is under his Providential guid- 
ance that they have done their work. And hence what is needed 
to-day is, not a mere defense of the faith, a marshaling of proof 
that we need not give up this doctrine or that, which has come 
down to us from the past, but such a constructive interpretation 
of man and his universe, from its ideal or spiritual side, as shall 
make religion a living and intelligible reality to the living mind 
of to-day. The new spirit reigns in every department of human 
thought to-day except in the department of theology. Here we 
are still apologetic and timid, half-hearted and weak. The Pro- 
testant theology is no longer in harmony with the logical basis 
and methods of the living mind. 

Here is the issue of the present ritualistic controversy; here is 
the lesson it has for the modern mind. Our theology must front 
an altered universe ; it must expand to the larger thought of God 
which this universe gives; it must thrill with the deeper and sub- 
limer sentiment it engenders. A new day will dawn for Chris- 
tianity when it enters on the great heritage our age brings to it. 
Then our faith will be seen to be, not dissonant with things, but, 
taking form from the new universe in which we dwell, a true 
reflection of it — large with its largeness, deep with its depth, and 
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sublime with its sublimity: a faith, in the words of Dr. Hedge, 
one of the profoundest teachers of the age, “wide as the widest 
outlook of the modern mind; free as human thought, concurrent 
with reason, codrdinate with science ; a faith in which the present 
predominates over the past and the future over the present, in 
which judgment tops authority, and vision outruns tradition.” 

K. C. ANDERSON. 


DunpEE, SCOTLAND. 





ON PREACHING. 


AnysBopy who has the audacity to offer criticism or suggestion 
on the Art and Practice of Preaching is sure to encounter an 
obvious, and not wholly unreasonable, objection. ‘ Who are you,” 
he will be asked, “ who take upon you to instruct experts? It is 
easy enough to find fault, but suppose you give us a sample of what 
you can do yourself, and let us pull that to pieces. There have 
been many professors of Homiletics who could be safely trusted to 
empty the fullest church in twelve months ; and you are not even 
a professor of Homiletics.” Well and good: but a man who has 
been preaching steadily three times a week for over forty years 
must have some experience, and, if he be not a hopeless dolt, must 
be able to make some use of it. At the least he should be able 
to tell where the shoe pinches his own foot. If he have had no 
successes, he must have had a terrific number of failures, and the 
instructiveness of a failure is almost as great as the instructive- 
ness of a success. On the other hand, the Lectures on Preaching 
delivered on the Lyman Beecher Foundation, for instance, have 
special value because they were delivered, not only by able critics, 
but by preachers of the highest distinction. 

Still, a sermon by its very nature not only admits but demands 
general as well as expert criticism. “I speak as unto wise men,” 
says Paul; “ judge ye what I say.” And again: “ By the mani- 
festation of the truth commending ourselves to every man’s con- 
science in the sight of God.” A sermon, whatever else it may be, 
must be popular ; that is to say, it must be addressed ad populum, 
not merely ad plebem or ad clerum. We read of Jesus that “ the 
common people heard him gladly ;” that is to say, the sort of 
people of whom a large crowd is made up. Put a barrier across 
Broadway, stop the first thousand people that come up to it, and 
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there is a congregation of “the common people” whom the 
preacher is to persuade to hear him gladly. There may be a few 
pickpockets, an escaped lunatic, a murderer let loose by “ execu- 
tive clemency *’ to kill his fellow-citizens ; there may be men and 
women of great refinement, of wide and accurate knowledge ; 
the majority will be sensible people steadily earning their living, 
reading their daily paper, taking an average interest in politics, 
with families, taking what share they can get of the amusements 
of the day. That is the “crowd,” that the preacher must per- 
suade to hear him gladly; and there are two ways of trying to do 
it,— the right way and the wrong way. If he try to do it by 
dressing himself in gay, sacerdotal apparel, or by writing D. D. 
and Ph. D. at the end of his name, or by pretending — for illus- 
tration, see Dr. Joseph Parker’s “ Autobiography ” — that he 
has had a personal interview with the Eternal, and is repeating 
with infallible accuracy, word for word, exactly what was whis- 
pered into his ear a quarter of an hour before — that, I venture 
to think, after much and careful observation, is the wrong way. 
If he try to commend himself to every man’s conscience in the 
sight of God, and gets it fastened in his mind that the crowd has 
a right, and will certainly exercise it, whether it belongs to them 
or not, to judge what he says — that, perhaps, may be the right 
way. Nothing can be more fatal to the success of a preacher 
than to treat a congregation of grown-up men and women as if 
they were fools or a kindergarten. 

And again, people will not “ hear” a preacher “ gladly,” simply 
because he is very religious. Nearly all the books on preaching 
that I have read devote what seems to me a very disproportionate 
space to the personal religion of the preacher — disproportionate, 
because it is almost wholly irrelevant. If a naturalist were asked 
to define a horse, he would not give an account of all the particu- 
lars in which a horse resembles other living things; he would 
give a complete and accurate account of the comparatively few 
particulars in which it differs from all other things. A natural- 
ist’s definition of a man takes no account of poetic genius or 
religious inspiration. The Platonic Socrates is constantly distin- 
guishing a man acting in this capacity, and the same man acting 
in that, almost as if he were two men; and this is the only way 
to get at true psychological and ethical results. Thus, arguing 
with Thrasymachus in the beginning of “‘ The Republic,” he says: 
“Is the physician, taken in the strict sense, a healer of the sick, 
or a maker of money?” Similarly we may ask: “Is the preacher, 
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taken in the strict sense, a man who loves God, or a rhetorician, 
whose object is to persuade other people to love God and to lead 
an ethically good life?” Clearly he is the latter. There are 
millions of people who love God, but could neither construct nor 
deliver a sermon. It is, I believe, psychologically impossible — 
see ‘““The Silence of Dean Maitland” —for a man to go on through 
a whole lifetime preaching the gospel if he neither believes it nor 
cares about it. But why should he try? It is scarcely worth 
while to begin instructing a preacher by assuring him that if he 
be a dishonest man, a hypocrite, or a mercenary knave, he cannot 
hope for success. He knows that; and the ministry offers so few 
material prizes that a knave, by mere knavish instinct, would let 
it alone. On the other hand, there really is danger lest a preacher 
should try to make up for his deficiencies as a preacher by parad- 
ing his religion. Rhetoric is an art; it is the practical applica- 
tion of the science of logic to the purpose of persuasion. It nfay 
be also, and often is, an artifice — the abuse of fallacies or other 
devices for the purpose of persuading people to believe what 
is not true, or not sufficiently proved. Passionate gesticulation, 
tears, and the like, may be very affecting, indicating a genuine 
emotion; but as an argument for the being of a God or the 
Mosaic authorship of the Book of Leviticus, or an incentive to 
the discharge of difficult and unpalatable duties, they are weak. 
A good deal of pulpit emotion — as we all know, but don’t like to 
say — is due to being “ graveled for lack of matter.” If I were 
a professor of Homiletics, and were tempted to diverge from the 
proper business of my chair to deal with the personal piety of my 
class, I should say something like this: ‘“ Young men, above all 
things, keep your feelings under the strictest control. Don’t wear 
your heart upon your sleeve. Don’t show off your religion; keep 
it as an awful secret between yourself and your God. A woman 
may be excused, but remember that for a man to cry in public, 
except under the pressure of excruciating agony, is degrading. 
Whenever you see your congregation getting unduly excited, and 
the womankind hysterical, at any cost of irrelevancy, make a 
straight dash for the ten commandments; and if the worst comes 
to the worst, take refuge in Genesis xi. 10-26.” 

Everybody seems to be complaining of the decay or obsolescence 
of the pulpit. Preaching, they say, is not what it used to be — 
which it certainly is not; better or worse it may be, but it is 
unquestionably different. People cannot be persuaded to go to 
church; and clergymen are continually preaching sermons on 
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“ Why will men not come to church?” as if it were a riddle that 
only an CEdipus could guess. The answer is perfectly obvious 
and simple: they don’t go to church regularly because there is 
nothing there they care about. They have no belief, to start with, 
in the necessity of sacraments; and the routine of a liturgy, of 
long extempore prayers, of hymns indifferently sung, bores them 
beyond endurance. The only thing that would arrest and hold 
them would be really good preaching; and they complain that, 
except in very rare cases, they cannot get it. The sermons of the 
great Anglican or Puritan divines were serious theological trea- 
tises. Butler’s three ‘‘ Sermons on Human Nature” are among the 
classics of Ethical Philosophy. Newman’s “ Parochial and Plain 
Sermons” are models of an almost Greek simplicity and felicity 
of diction. Maurice’s “ Lincoln’s Inn Sermons” have the pen- 
sive mystic beauty and dreamy charm of a hazy English land- 
scape. Who shall decide whether James Martineau’s sermons are 
poetry or prose, philosophy or theology, mysticism or asceticism 
—or all in one? There is no need to compare the matter of 
these sermons with the babble and bubble of too much of the 
modern pulpit; it is enough to compare the subjects of the ser- 
mons. Here is a sample “up to date” from the advertisements 
of a single week in one of the least sensational of the New York 
dailies: “ What can churchmen learn from the yacht race?” 
“What do we know about heaven?” “ What will be our occu- 
pation in heaven?” ‘Shall we know ourselves and each other in 
heaven?” ‘Women of the Bible, No. 1— Miriam the old 
maid ;” “The best of Ingersoll; ” ‘* How to choose a good wife ;” 
“ Four Doors;” “ Have we a partisan God?” “ Bleating sheep 
and lowing oxen;” “Striking sayings of noted Americans.” 
Think of Jeremy Taylor, or Howe, or Baxter, or Newman, or 
Martineau, or Maurice, putting a hand for a text into this “ grab- 
basket ” ! 

Perhaps I may here attempt a definition of a sermon. It is an 
address delivered orally to an assembly of people on some moral 
or religious subject, and has for its object to persuade them to 
believe something or to do something. As a sermon it does not 
belong to literature, for literature consists of what is written, 
printed, published. Of course a sermon may be written before it 
is preached, and may be published afterwards; but that is a mere 
accident. It is of the essence of a sermon that it should be in- 
tended and adapted for oral delivery. A composition intended 
and adapted for reading at home — reading over and over again 
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— may be an admirable essay or treatise on theology or ethics ; 
but if it is not adapted to produce its effect, fully and then and 
there, upon an audience, a listening congregation, it is a bad 
sermon. 

It is often affirmed that the pulpit has been superseded by the 
press, that oral instruction has been superseded by books. It is 
almost to be wished that this were true, for the general use of 
well-written books implies a much higher grade of civilization 
than dependence upon oral instruction. But I feel very sure that 
it is not true. The amount of printed matter issued yearly from 
American presses is so vast that no mind can form a clear con- 
ception of what it really is. It is easy to write down a million in 
figures ;' but nobody can get more than a very vague and bewilder- 
ing impression from these numbers. A very large proportion of 
the matter printed in the United States and in England is, as 
literature, contemptible. Six new novels — including perhaps re- 
prints — are issued every day. But are there six living novelists 
who could be rationally compared with George Eliot, or Dickens, 
or Thackeray, or Sir Walter Scott, or even Charlotte Bronté? 
Mr. Swinburne long ago practically finished his poetical career, 
as Tennyson did years before his death. Browning and Matthew 
Arnold are dead; and where are their successors? Acres, per- 
haps, of lines in rhyme are published which nobody can either 
parse or scan; but is that poetry? There are centres of learning 
in the United States with great intellectual, and even intellectu- 
ally creative, energy: Boston, with Harvard; New Haven, with 
Yale ; New York, with its University and Columbia ; Philadelphia, 
with its University ; Baltimore, with Johns Hopkins, Chicago and 
Ann Arbor, with their Universities. But, setting aside these excep- 
tional cities and their éite, I am inclined to believe that there is 
very little general reading, except of novels, magazines, and news- 
papers. Various experiments in university extension; summer 
schools, combining academic instruction with fun and holiday- 
making ; education by correspondence, instead of the steady grind 
of an experienced “ coach,” all this proves the same thing, — that 
the gilding of education, continually beaten out to cover larger 
and larger surfaces, is getting thinner and thinner. The mere 
rush of business is incompatible with serious and extensive read- 
ing. After a hard day’s work in a store or an office an ordinary 
man cannot be kept awake by a book. His only resource is oral 
instruction : for science and literature, lectures; for theology and 
religion, sermons. These are, for the mere purpose of genuine 
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instruction, far inferior to good books. But there is nothing 
else available ; and apart from direct and thorough instruction — 
for emotional and rhetorical purposes — they are often superior to 
books. Of course a twaddling, jejune, bad sermon is mere im- 
pudence, “ good for nothing but to be cast out and trodden under 
foot of men.” Meanwhile —so at least I believe —the mass of 
the American people are in that stage of civilization where oral 
instruction is absolutely indispensable. They neither do, nor can, 
read serious and authoritative books. Thousands of people may 
enjoy a lecture on Cromwell, and the great English Civil War, 
not one of whom either would or could read Mr. Gardiner’s seven 
octavo volumes; though those volumes are worth any number 
of thousands of lectures. And this, it is s¢arcely necessary to 
say, lays a very serious responsibility upon oral instructors. A 
preacher, for instance, knows perfectly well that his congregation 
will take what he says for “gospel,” will build upon it, argue 
from it, and stop where it stops. 

Here I come upon the vexed question, Should a sermon be writ- 
ten out in full and read, or learned by heart and repeated? or 
should it be what is called “ extempore ” or — to borrow Professor 
Phelps’s term — “ spontaneous”? And, here, we evidently need 
definitions. I put out of the question those compositions which, 
by a detestable slang, are called “talks.” Of a congregation 
that likes “talks,” one can only say: “ My people love to have it 
so, and what shall be done in the end thereof?” Of a clergyman 
who condescends to supply “ talks,” “the least said the soonest 
mended.” I put this kind of stuff out of the question. “ A talk” 
is like a commercial label, indicating that the goods are “a job 
lot,” or “slightly damaged in a fire,” or “this is not genuine 
dairy butter but oleomargarine.” I am dealing with sermons, as 
I have defined them. Whether a sermon should be written out in 
full and read, or preached “ extempore,” will be decided by each 
preacher according to his personal experience and individual quali- 
fications. If an “extempore” sermon means an address delivered 
at any moment’s notice, without careful preparation, or fullness of 
matter acquired through long years of reading and meditation — 
cadit questio. Such a discourse can be tolerable only by a very 
improbable accident ; and a man is not to be envied who has the 
effrontery to address a congregation of a thousand grown-up men 
and women, without the gravest consideration, and without being 
perfectly sure of his ground. If his congregation are simple, 
uneducated people, he ought to take the more pains with them, on 
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the ground that they are the more dependent upon him. But it 
is always possible, and often happens, that there may be present 
some one man who can, and will, take an exact measure of the 
preacher. He cannot get up in the congregation, and make a 
protest; but if etiquette allowed, he might go into the vestry, and 
relieve his mind by a few words of exhortation to the preacher. 
In that case he would say something like this: ‘‘ My poor fellow, 
I am very sorry for you. You have been shockingly trained, both 
intellectually and morally. Morally, because you evidently don’t 
know that it is wicked to affirm positively what you do not know 
to be true, or to deny positively what you don’t know to be false. 
Intellectually, because you are all at sea about subjects which are 
occupying the most serious attention of all thoughtful people. 
You have been warning your rustics against modern science, and 
the higher criticism, and evolution, and Darwin; and it is abso- 
lutely certain that you know nothing whatever about any one of 
these things. Can’t you confine your teaching to the Ten Com- 
mandments and the Sermon on the Mount?” I heard a sermon 
ouce ; it was read, and staring the preacher in the face in his own 
pitiless black and white, and yet he twice over confounded Saul 
the son of Kish with Saul of Tarsus. Nevertheless we go on with 
the everlasting conundrum: “ Why cannot we get intelligent men 
to come to church ?” 

Given, then, a man competent to preach at all, the question is: 
Is it better for him to write a sermon fully out, and read it from 
the manuscript ; or thoroughly to prepare it, including even precise 
modes of expression, but to deliver it without manuscript, or merely 
from such brief notes as may help his memory or protect him 
against accidental distractions. After the experience and observa- 
tion of forty years, I feel perfectly assured that the latter of these 
modes is very far the best. Having this very strong opinion, I 
hasten to add, that probably the very best sermons which were 
ever preached were written out in full, for, indeed, they now have 
their place in literature ; that many, perhaps most, of the very 
best preachers of to-day read their sermons from a complete 
manuscript, and read them so admirably that they produce an 
immediate and strong impression. A preacher of genius, a born 
preacher, is independent of rules. He never forgets the two— 
and the only two —conditions essential to the perfect orator, 
viz.: first, have something to say; second, say it. Given these 
two conditions, the preacher may adopt what method he likes. 
The question is, Which method will be best for himself, and best 
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for his hearers? For it must be remembered that a sermon is 
always, as sermon, to be heard, not to be read. Moreover, one 
must take into consideration the average of preaching, which lies 
between genius and— the other thing. 

Well, then, bearing steadily in mind the two conditions above 
named, the preacher who delivers his sermon from a fully written 
manuscript has a great advantage, especially as to matter, as to 
style, and in protection from accidental distractions during the 
delivery of the sermon. As to the matter of a sermon, even the 
most competent and careful “ extempore” preacher may, and per- 
haps often does, make a slip of the tongue, or some slight error 
of statement —a wrong date, a wrong number, a wrong name. 
It will not be serious, but it may be annoying. He may make 
a more serious mistake in the proportion of his teaching.. He 
makes a broad general assertion which he intends to modify; but 
a push of impulse, a swirl of emotion, a copia verborum, carries 
him further than he expected, and he has no time left for what 
are, after all, just then and there, irrelevant niceties of adaptation. 
Even Paul, with his splendid directness and audacity, often writes 
sentences that nobody can parse, and makes grave statements that 
are not absolutely true. What modern Ritualist would dare to 
say: “Christ sent me not to baptize”? Every sensible person 
knows what Paul meant; that what he meant was true; and that 
what he said was accurate enough for the informality of epistolary 
correspondence. Nevertheless, as a statement of the purpose of 
the apostolic ministry, it is unbalanced — relatively true, abso- 
lutely false. Now, in a fully written sermon, errors of this kind 
are wholly inexcusable. The preacher writes it in the calm and 
quiet of his own library; the shelves all round him are full of 
books of reference, of standard authority, of general literature. 
If he is in doubt about a date or a name, he can hunt it up and 
make sure of it. He knows how many words a sermon of thirty 
or forty minutes will require, and he can mete them out accord- 
ingly. As to the matter, then — always remembering the essen- 
tial conditions, “ Have something to say” and “Say it” —the 
best written sermons have this characteristic, and very great, 
advantage over “extempore”’ sermons, that they are more exact, 
accurate, well balanced, duly proportioned, better arranged. 

Written sermons have a similar advantage in respect of style 
—the manner of the sermon. The great models of style are the 
masters of Greek and Latin literature. These, for really good 


literary work, are absolutely indispensable. Everybody knows 
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Mr. Matthew Arnold’s admiration for French men of letters, 
French style, French criticism, but he never faltered in his loy- 
alty to the Greek and Latin classics; and Mr. Matthew Arnold 
was a critic of the very highest rank, as anybody may discover by 
teading Mr. Saintsbury’s book on Matthew Arnold. Mr. Saints- 
bury is himself a critic above the average, but to compare him 
with Matthew Arnold is simply ridiculous. Putting aside su- 
preme genius, which just comes, sees, and conquers, nobody can 
trust himseJf to make a style ; he must always have before him some 
great master; and he must ask himself, “ Would the master have 
written that?”. Our great preachers, sitting down in their libra- 
ries to write a sermon, are surrounded by the works of great mas- 
ters. A man may be tempted to gush into sentimentalism, to 
exaggerate, to express himself by all kinds of incoherent tropes 
and metaphors. Horace slips down from the shelf, and whispers 
in his ears; for our books, if we love "books, and know what they 
are worth, are dear friends, and almost the best evidence or good 
omen of the immortality of the soul. Well, Horace slips down, 
and silently points to the opening of his “ Ars Poetica:” — 

Humano ecapiti cervicem pictor equinam 

Iungere si velit, et varias inducere plumas 

Undique collatis membris, ut turpiter atrum 


Desinat in piscem mulier formosa superne, 
Spectatum admissi risum teneatis, amici ? 


Aristotle comes to him, and Demosthenes, and Cicero; and they 
say: “ We are good friends, we all mean the same thing. But 
be true to us. Look at this that you have written. You won’t 
disgrace us all by saying that, will you?” Then our preacher 
takes his sponge, or scissors, or ink-eraser, and begins again. He 
prunes off every superfluity ; he lets loose a shower-bath of icicles 
on his sentimentalism or sensationalism ; he makes what he has 
to say accurate, concise, condensed — in a word, statuesque. He 
makes his sermon a work of art, which, of course, conceals its art. 
He says precisely what he wants to say, neither more nor less. To 
accomplish anything like this in an “extempore” sermon — 
excluding consummate genius — is well-nigh impossible. It may 
be feared that it is almost equally impossible to the average 
preacher who writes his sermons. 

. Once more, the preacher who writes out his sermons, and reads 
them, is wholly free from the distractions that may occur at the 
time of their delivery. If a woman faints, and has to be carried 
out of church, if half the womankind have hysterics, he goes on 
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calmly reading. Nobody listens, perhaps, but nobody definitely 
interrupts. Something fresh occurs to his own mind, which might 
disturb his plan; but he lets it alone, and goes on reading. The 
“extempore” preacher might get what is called “ rattled.” Such, 
then, are the advantages of the preacher who writes out his ser- 
mon in full, and reads it, or repeats it from memory. 

But though this method may have many advantages, and the 
preacher who never adopts it should always suspect himself of 
underestimating them, it has serious and obvious drawbacks. 
The first is that it involves a very extravagant expenditure of 
time and toil in the mere manual act of writing. I presume that 
writing a single sermon, if it is to be worth anything as literature, 
can hardly occupy less than the available hours of a whole day. 
Habit counts for much; but any one who has so ready a pen that 
he can write almost as fast as he thinks can a fortiori speak 
almost as fast as he thinks, and writing is superfluous. It must 
be nearly as easy — I should think it would be easier — to preach 
to a congregation as to dictate to a stenographer; and it is n’t 
everybody who can afford a competent stenographer and type- 
writer. The work of a clergyman in sole charge of a city parish 
is, at the best, almost incompatible, for sheer lack of time, with 
good preaching. He may have two services a day, his Sunday 
school and, perhaps, day school; he may hear hundreds of con- 
fessions; he must at any rate visit the sick, to say nothing of 
other pastoral calls; he is expected to serve on committees of 
all sorts; he has a good deal of correspondence. What time has 
he left even for such preparation of a sermon as the extempore 
preacher, of course, would give; and is it not highly desirable 
to save, if possible, the time and trouble of writing it? It may 
be answered that the fault lies with the complexity and. hurry of 
the work of the ministry in modern times; and this is perfectly 
true. But wherever the fault lies, it is quite impossible for any- 
body to preach sermons worth listening to, if he have no leisure 
to compose them. I leave quite out of account those men of 
genius — genius for work, genius for organization, genius for 
preaching — who have also a large staff of assistants, and are the 
honored leaders in all religious bodies. There are very few men 
of genius, and I have in mind the average parson. If the engage- 
ments of the ordinary clergyman had been arranged for the very 
purpose of rendering good preaching almost impossible, they could 
searcely have been arranged more skillfully. But if he have 
scarcely time to think out a decent sermon, how much less can he 
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have time fully to write it out? What time can he have for 
steady and various reading, the conditio sine qua non of pulpit 
efficiency ? 

* Reading,” says Lord Bacon, in his charming essay Of Stu- 
dies — “ Reading maketh a Full Man, Conference a Ready Man, 
and Writing an Exact Man. And therefore if a Man Write 
little, he had need have a Great memory ; if he conferre little, he 
had need have a Present Wit; and if he Reade little, he had need 
have much Cunning, to seeme to know that he doth not.” There 
is “the whole matter ” for a preacher. Great memory and pres- 
ent wit are gifts of God, and “ much cunning” it may not always 
be well to acquire. But fullness, readiness, and exactness we must 
all have, and we are therefore thrown back upon reading, confer- 
ence, and writing, and the greatest of these are reading and full- 
ness. Perhps steady reading for eight or even seven hours a day 
would be considered a little above the average; it seems that four 
or three hours a day is the least with which a man of letters could 
be content ; and from that a very excellent record could be made. 
But, under modern parochial conditions, what time has a clergy- 
man, after reading four hours daily, for the mere mechanical 
effort of writing two sermons fully out, reading them two or three 
times to get, so to speak, the colloquial swing of them, and per- 
haps learning a good many paragraphs by heart that he may let 
himself loose on them? If he can’t help it, there is nothing more 
to be said, but it seems a pity. 

Still “ writing maketh an exact man,” and a preacher should be 
exact. Certainly, but an exact preacher, and Bacon was not think- 
ing about preaching. For a sermon is a composition to be deliv- 
ered orally, to an audience. It therefore differs essentially from 
an essay or any treatise which is written to be read, and to be read 
(if necessary) over and over again. A sermon must produce its 
impression then and there, once for all. A book gives the reader 
time to look back, reconsider, examine minutely. Therefore a 
good sermon makes a poor essay, and a good essay makes a poor 
sermon. This is one of the commonplaces of criticism; but let 
me give an illustration. Over fifty years ago (he died in 1847) 
Dr. Thomas Chalmers, leader of the Presbyterian Free Church of 
Scotland, was one of the most distinguished preachers of Great 
Britain. Wherever he was to preach, in Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Aberdeen, London, the churches were thronged. Many of his 
sermons were afterwards published, manifestly as they had been 
delivered. As sermons they had been overpoweringly effective ; 
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as literature they fell short of perfection. Each sermon, though 
my memory may a little fail me, contained one idea, one main 
proposition, one great principle of: morals. This was expressed 
with great clearness in the introductory paragraphs; then it was 
repeated in slightly different forms ; it was variously illustrated ; 
it was practically applied ; it was warmed up with emotion ; it was 
cooled down by logic. But it was just one thing. As sermon it 
had been, in actual fact, supremely effective ; as literature it was 
loose, diffuse, redundant. Any reader who understood the first 
-few paragraphs might have left all the rest unread as mere sur- 
plusage. But Dr. Chalmers knew what he was doing. For a 
hearer, to whom a sermon is addressed, much repetition is obvi- 
ously necessary ; for a reader, to whom a sermon is not addressed, 
three fourths, nine tenths of it, is troublesome and useless surplus. 
A practiced writer is almost certain to make constant use of 
technical terms, and for a very obvious and excellent reason ; they 
have a perfectly definite meaning, and that meaning is condensed 
into the smallest possible space. But this, which comes so nat- 
urally to a writer having readers in his mind, is absolutely fatal 
to the efficiency of a preacher who ought to have a promiscuous 
crowd of hearers in his mind. “Our habits of mind,” says Mgr. 
Dupanloup, in his “ Ministry of Preaching” (a book beyond all 
praise; he was one of a noble little band of French Catholics 
who might have done much for the church, but their work was 
killed by the Vatican Council), “our habits of mind, our read- 
ing, the theological tongue to which we are accustomed, bring 
naturally under our pens, without our perceiving it, a quantity of 
abstract or technical words to which the people can attach no 
meaning whatever. Now, gentlemen, reflect; it is truly and sim- 
ply absurd to pronounce before an audience, which we wish to 
instruct or persuade, words that they do not understand. That, 
in writing, such expressions should escape us, who are so familiar 
as we are with the subjects and the language of philosophy, is 
perhaps unavoidable; but when we read over our sermon, or the 
notes that help us to speak, let us be earnest, by a severe revision, 
to erase without pity all the terms that our hearers do not under- 
stand. The word is fine, it is effective, it is learned, but it will 
not be understood. I efface it, therefore, and put another there. 
To be clear, gentlemen, to be intelligible to all, is the first. condi- 
tion of being listened to ; and, even though your hearers give the 
most sustained attention, how can you touch or convince them if 
you are not understood by them? Every unintelligible word is 
no longer a word of life; it is a dead word, nothing else.” 
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Nearly all the technical terms of theology are, for ordinary 
hearers, “dead words, nothing else.” The Westminster Confes- 
sion, the Thirty-nine Articles of Religion, might as well have been 
written in Chinese, for the good they do to “ the common people ” 
who heard Jesus gladly. Take the word “grace.” A plain man, 
reading his Bible just as it is— without the fog, mist, mask, of 
technical theology — finds no difficulty in understanding the term. 
It stands for an undeserved kindness, a favor, done out of the 
mere good nature of him who bestows it. But “grace” as a 
technical term of theology implies a doctrine of the fall of man,+ 
of original sin, of an incapacity for understanding truth, or loving 
it, or living by it. It is opposed to nature. It is supernatural, 
miraculous. Similarly the words justification, sanctification, elec- 
tion, predestination, adoption, convey no meaning whatever to an 
ordinary hearer; whereas, if they were retranslated into plain 
English, they would be full of light. Everybody can understand 
the words: “ Being made righteous by putting our trust in God, 
we have peace.” But what can anybody make of this, which to 
the Calvinist divine is so precious, and drops so easily into his 
sermons? “when God converts a sinner, and translates him 
into the state of grace, he freeth him from his natural bondage 
under sin, and by his grace alone enables him freely to will and 
to do that which is spiritually good ; yet so as that, by reason of 
his remaining corruption, he doth not perfectly, nor only, will that 
which is good, but doth also will that which is evil.” Is it God 
who gives us this kind of gravel to break our teeth on, instead of 
the bread of life, or “ the sincere milk of the word”? ‘“ The best 
instrument, gentlemen,” Bishop Dupanloup goes on — and he was 
not only a bishop, but a member of the French Academy — “ is 
that which deals best with the matter on which it works. This 
fine blade, which would be perfect to cut wood, is worth nothing 
for cutting iron. The very best style, and relatively the most 
eloquent, the most living, is that which suits best the audience 
before which you are speaking. . . . Be not afraid, gentlemen, of 
being simple ; what you need fear is being vague, empty, cold, 
and obsevre. For that which is such is no longer the word of 
life.” 

The “ exactness,” then, of the writer of sermons has its dan- 
gers; it may be entirely useless for ordinary hearers. But Bishop 
Dupanloup puts his sure finger on another of the disadvantages 
of reading sermons, which nothing but actual experience could 
have taughthim. I have admitted that a reader of sermons is abso- 
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lutely protected from the distractions that may occur at any time 
from untoward circumstances. He must be a poor creature indeed 
if he cannot go on reading what is before his very eyes, in plain 
black and white, whatever accident may happen. But however 
much he gains by this protection, he loses far more. The third 
of the plain rules that Bishop Dupanloup suggests to his clergy 
is as follows: ‘ Without ever neglecting solid and even written 
preparation, to accustom one’s self, little by little, not to depend 
too much on the memory for expressions and details, so as to be 
able in the pulpit to modify, add to, or shorten at will that which 
one has prepared. The orator then profits by the inspirations and 
impressions of the moment, and his sermon gains from that a cer- 
tain freedom, naturalness, life and clearness, which aid the hearer 
much in seizing and appreciating it.” The man who reads a ser- 
mon from a manuscript has very little notion of the effect he is 
producing on his hearers. They may be half of them asleep; but 
' the preacher who speaks to his hearers without a manuscript finds 
out in a minute what impression he is producing upon them. 
They are delighted, impressed, bored ; he can tell by the expres- 
sion of their faces whether they understand him, how they are 
affected by what he says. He finds that what he meant to say is 
producing no impression. He takes another ground; he throws 
in two or three illustrations; he quotes some well-known author ; 
he keeps his eye on the eye of every hearer; he has them, so to 
speak, in his grip; he moves them round and round, hither and 
thither, till he has recovered their confidence. 

Here let me repeat what I have said about the power of oral 
instruction as distinguished from written books. The attentive- 
ness, the responsiveness of an audience, to a man who has any- 
thing to say to them worth saying is unspeakably pathetic. I 
heard a man call out from the top gallery of a crowded theatre 
when a clergygan was preaching, ‘God bless you, won’t you 
come again!” Bishop Brooks, so it is said, after some few first 
visitations in his diocese of Massachusetts, expressed his great 
delight and surprise that the churches were always full whenever 
he made his visitation. It did not occur to his simple lovely 
mind ‘that he was Brooks. Even now people are hungering and 
thirsting after righteousness, after love, after some revelation of 
God that will meet their spiritual necessities. If a preacher lacks 
humility, which most preachers do, he may perhaps get a little of 
it by realizing how the people who listen to him hung upon his 
very words, were swayed hither and thither by his persuasions, 
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and sobbed at his amen. But you cannot get these effects — 
indeed, they are not to be sought after as oratorical effects — and 
they will not come generally from sermons read from manuscripts. 
The preacher must look every hearer in the face; must see by 
the looks of his people the effect of his words. If the sermon 
he had in mind to preach is producing no impression at all, he 
must throw it overboard, and make another then and there. This 
is evidently what Mgr. Dupanloup means by: “ To be able in the 
pulpit to modify, add to, or shorten at will, that which one has 
prepared.” 

Of course every extempore preacher must have had many 
humiliations ; and doubtless he deserved them. He might safely 
have assumed that his hearers were not over-exacting ; that some 
at least of his mistakes, lapses of memory, inexactnesses of ex- 
pression, were entirely overlooked. Probably not half a dozen — 
possibly not one — had so much as noticed what caused himself 
acute mortification. But that, for him, only makes the matter 
worse. I assume that he can preach, and that he has deliberately 
chosen the extempore method, not for the purpose of saving labor 
—which it does not — but because he feels sure that in that way 
he can get a firmer‘hold of his audience and produce upon them 
the desired effect. To be always dissatisfied with one’s sermons 
is not humility but lunacy. If you always preach what you be- 
lieve to be inane and ineffective, in the name of the Almighty 
retire from the business! A great preacher — nay, a reasonably 
good preacher — knows that he often preaches well ; he has pre- 
pared well; he reads his judgment not only in his own intellect 
and conscience, but in the faces, the eager attention, the unmis- 
takable delight of his audience. But a preacher with a great ideal 
will say to himself: “* How miserable my work must have been if, 
after fifteen or twenty years of my sermons, those people had not 
come to feel what poor stuff the sermon was which I preached 
last night.” The very least we can honorably alm at is to lift 
everybody who hears us fully to our own level. That is the very 
least ; we ought really to encourage them to jump upon our too 
low shoulders, and leap to levels that we have never reached. 
Nevertheless, bitter as the mortifications of an ‘“ extempore” 
preacher may sometimes be, they are, in my judgment, not to be 
compared with the disadvantage of not being, every now and then, 
bitterly mortified. And against the mortification of the moment 
the careful reader of a manuscript may completely protect himself. 
Let me again repeat—and be ever understood as repeating — 
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I exclude from consideration the preachers who can bring them- 
selves to condescend to “talks;” and also preachers of real 
genius. The talker will give talks “after his kind.” ‘“ Why,” 
asked Tom Moore, in his mischievous conundrum : — 


“ Why is a pump like Viscount Castleragh ? 
Because it is a slender thing of wood, 
Which up and down its awkward arm doth sway, 
And spout and spout and spout and spout away, 
In a weak, washy, everlasting flood.” 


Genius is its own law; or, rather, being the supreme manifes- 
tation of human energy, it must be absolutely loyal to truth, and 
strenuously and incessantly laborious, and then — anything. 

But to come back, for a paragraph or so, to exactness ; that 
we must certainly aim for ; and “ writing maketh an exact ‘man.” 
Most assuredly ; but not necessarily, even for a preacher, the 
writing of sermons. “ Reading maketh a full man ;” but fullness 
will avail us little as teachers unless we can impart what we know 
with exactness. “Conference maketh a ready man;” but “ readi- 
ness” without “ exactness” is twaddle. So to that we must fall 
back ; and therefore to “ writing.” And here I must not be judged 
guilty of an unbecoming egotism if I draw from my own experi- 
ence — for what other source can I drawfrom? I have preached, 
on a moderate estimate, nearly 6000 sermons, such as they were ; 
I never preached a sermon, exactly, twice over. How could 1? 
For I never wrote, before delivering it, more than one in my 
life. But I have never ceased to write. I should advise a young 
preacher — assuming “the reading” and “ the conference ” — to 
write incessantly ; but very, very seldom to write sermons. Write 
reviews, write about the drama, about new discoveries in science 
(if they lie within your compass), write poetry (it won’t do much 
harm, especially as scarcely anybody will read it), write a novel, 
write on political economy, try your hand at translating a Greek 
tragedy or a book of Plato’s “ Republic ” — write anything which 
you can write fairly well. But let it be miscellaneous, let it be 
unprofessional, let it take you out of your parsonic ruts. Then you 
will get the habit of exactness — especially if an editor prunes 
your extravagances. Then saturate yourself with the Bible, take 
it as literature, “fight shy” of confessions of faith, articles of 
religion, and the like. Fill yourself full—then turn on the tap 
and let the stream flow. “ It shall be in you a well of water, spring- 
ing up to life eternal.” You may make many mistakes, but go 
on with your “reading” and your “conference ;” and never for- 
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get that even speaking twaddle till you get riper knowledge and 
deeper experience is mere bliss and perfection compared with 
writing and reading twaddle. 

I defined a sermon as a composition to be orally addressed to 
an audience of people, and having for its object ethical or relig- 
ious instruction or persuasion. But all human action is the pro- 
duct of four forces, which always occur in the same order, though 
sometimes any one of them may be exceedingly defective. Indeed, 
these four factors are simply those phenomena of human experi- 
ence which constitute what is called mind. Everybody, therefore, 
who is supposed to direct human action must deal adequately 
with each of these four factors ; they are the senses, the intellect, 
the emotions, and the will. First of all, before we can be excited 
to any activity whatever, some impression must be made upon our 
senses ; somebody or something must touch us. The temperature 
must become warmer or colder; there must be a change from 
silence to sound, and the like. And this brings us at once to one 
of the absolutely essential conditions of a preacher’s efficieney — 
he must be able to make himself heard. Here I note another 
of the incidental difficulties of reading from a manuscript. The 
finest voice in the world, delivering itself into the third button- 
hole of a vest, will be sure to encounter considerable acoustic dis- 
advantages. Ifa man wants to be heard he must hold his head 
up, give full scope to the play of the larynx, the lungs, all the 
organs of speech. You may meet with scores of preachers who 
seem never to have officiated in a church that was not constructed 
in defiance of all acoustic laws. On the other hand, you hardly 
ever meet with a political orator who ever spoke in a building 
that was not perfectly adapted to his purpose. One explanation 
of this singular difference of opinion is obvious. The politi- 
cal orator holds his head up, addresses himself to his audience, 
and looks them in the eye. The average preacher —not the 
genius — hangs his head down, looks steadily at his manuscript, 
and addresses himself to the third button of his waistcoat. 
I have known persons intimately, and heard them, who have 
preached in almost every conceivable kind of building —in Exe- 
ter Hall, London, in the largest theatres in London and in this 
country, in gothic cathedrals, in flat-roofed Basilica buildings, 
in poor peoples’ cottages and in the open air; and whether the 
roof were only four yards above their feet, or as high above them 
as the sun, they never found an auditorium that was unsuited to 
their voices. It may be a painful mystery, but it is indisputably 
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true, that when a man cannot make himself heard in a building 
constructed by an ordinary architect, the chances are about a mil- 
lion to one that the fault is in his own voice. Great multitudes 
of people who would like to address vast masses of their fellow- 
creatures have no voice to speak of, or rather to speak.with. I 
have not the slightest faith im lessons in elocution ; the orator, like 
the poet, is born, not made. But there is a kind of instruction 
in elocution which I believe to be almost perfectly effective, and 
that is instruction in the art of how not to do it. Perhaps the 
worst kind of oratory the world has ever heard may be called the 
strictly clerical oratory in a church. When a magnificent chapter 
in the Old Testament, such as the Song of Miriam or the Song of 
Deborah, is read in such a manner that not one hearer out of twenty 
can guess whether it is in Chinese or German, there must be a 
defect somewhere. No doubt what may be called the clerical style 
has its admirers "mostly clergymen — but when it is considered 
that such a style, intoning, for instance, is never used for pur- 
poses of instruction in any assembly outside of a church, it seems 
wise to protect ourselves behind the familiar safeguard: “ Se- 
curis judicat orbis terrarum.” : 

But this is all so obvious it seems hardly worth saying, except 
that it might preserve some hopeful and amiable young man from 
inevitable disappointments in a profession for which he is physi- 
cally incapable. Far more important — if indeed there can be 
degrees of comparison among necessaries or impossibles — is the 
power of directing the second of the factors of human activity, 
namely, the intellect. It is the province of the intellect, after 
receiving the data of the senses, to sort them into classes and 
arrange them as contiguous or consecutive, cause or effect. Of 
course the combinations of these data are almost innumerable, and 
of every degree of complexity. But it is to this department 
of human experience or activity that the preacher must direct 
himself. Attention to the intellectual side of human life is 
essential to what Mgr. Dupanloup calls an instructive ministry. 
I am not, however, writing a paper on psychology, but on preach- 
ing. I assume psychology — certain impressions are made upon 
the senses, the intellect begins at once to sort, arrange, combine, 
analyze them. Without this work of the intellect they would pro- 
duce an immediate impression upon our emotions: we should feel 
strongly ; we should rush toward action. The difference between 
impulsive and well-considered action, between religion and super- 
stition, is the result of the work of the intellect upon the data of 
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the senses. The instructiveness of a ministry consists in this very 
thing; for among the distinctions recognized by the intellect is the 
difference between right and wrong, which is always followed by 
one of the strongest emotions of which human nature is capable, 
namely, the deep feeling that, at whatever cost, at whatever sac- 
rifice of tempestuous and urgent desires, we must do what the 
intellect has decided is right and leave undone what the intellect 
has decided is wrong. Emotion rushes immediately into volition 
and action, and without some regulator might lead us into hope- 
less confusion and irretrievable error. Therefore intellect, being 
the regulator of the emotions, is the dominant factor of human 
nature. Ina line which has been quoted again and again by every 
well-educated man, Lucretius seems to mean by religion emotion 
unregulated by intellect, and with that meaning of the term, what 
he says is undoubtedly true : — 


Tantum religio potuit suadere oititin. 


Therefore the fundamental work of the preacher is intellectual, 
because the intellect is, among civilized human beings, the regu- 
lator of the emotions; and if any one wants any proof of this he 
can find it in any part of the history of the Christian church he 
chooses to read. 

If this psychology be approximately correct it is easy to deter- 
mine what the status of the preacher will be in any given stratum 
of society, or at any stage of civilization. A preacher began a 
‘revival’ in one of the very largest of the Eastern cities a short 
time ago for the purpose of raising religious emotion, as he ex- 
pressed it, “to a white heat ;” and for this purpose he preached 
vigorously himself, and got as many preachers of the same way of 
thinking as he could to help him in his crusade. What his suc- 
cess was I don’t know; and for the purpose of this paper it is 
wholly irrelevant. But it is perfectly obvious that he had not the 
faintest notion what the function of the intellect is in human na- 
ture and human life. Its very function is to prevent emotion from 
coming “to a white heat.” It makes no difference whether the 
emotion is the passion for religious intoxication or the passion for 
alcoholic intoxication; the point is, we must protect ourselves 
against excessive emotion. People who want religious emotion 
“at a white heat” very seldom care for history; if they did they 
would remember that white-hot religious emotion, even nominally 
Christian, has burnt hundreds of thousands of human bodies to 
ashes, spread conflagrations over wide regions and quenched 


them in blood. 
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Even intellect can be bribed into being an ally instead of a regu- 
lator of emotion. The Tractarian “ movement ” in England was, 
to begin with, scholastic. But it was a kind of suicide of intellect, 
because intellect, instead of being the regulator and judge of tra- 
dition, submitted to become its slave. And tradition is the child 
of emotion, the mother and nurse of emotion, and the great rebel 
against intellect. It may be true or false ; but it assumes to be 
its own judge. Tradition as to church organization, as to ritual, 
as to the authorship and exegesis of the books of scripture — it is 
in every case the same. It is the suspension of the supreme regu- 
lation of the intellect. Intellect determines what is right gr wrong, 
and compels conscience to command or forbid pit its de- 
cision. Without the regulation of intellect conscience may be, and 
has often been, the most mischievous of all the forces acting upon 
human life. Preaching, in any particular stratum of society or 
stage of civilization, will reflect the power of the intellect then 
and there. Accordingly when beliefs, creeds, theological confes- 
sions, become obsolescent, preaching becomes feeble. It has lost 
its old basis and not secured a new one. It oscillates between a 
weak assertion and a timid denial. What preacher would dare to 
affirm to-day the eschatology of Jonathan Edwards? But it was 
logical, and its only answer is (exegetically), “ The Bible does 
not say so,” or (ethically), “If the Bible does say so it is a 
demoralizing and degrading book, and cannot come from God.” 
How can a preacher be honest? Easily, if he believes everything 
that his congregation believes, or if he can persuade his congre- 
gation to believe what he believes, or if he can hold his tongue 
when he is not bound to speak, and let people forget what is not 
worth remembering, or if he stops preaching altogether. Is the 
last the best? But who can estimate what Christendom would 
become without preaching? May God help us! 

Witiiam Kirxvs. 
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THE CHRISTIAN IDEAL. 


“You understand Christianity as a divine agency in history, when, amid its 
versatile manifestations, you can trace the fibres of a common spiritual life, 
pervading all.” 

“Through the life of the Church there has persisted a certain common 
essence of sentiment, never lost amid secondary changes ; and to this common 
essence is due the allegiance of great and good minds to Christianity.” 

“The Christian ideal, pervading and animating still whatever is noblest in 
our modern life.” MarrTIneEav.! 

“The true Christianity, a faith like Christ’s in the infinitude of man.” 

“The ogly soul in history who has appreciated the worth of man.” 

EmErson.? 


I. Tue Sprrir or CuRist 18 THE EssENCE OF CHRISTIANITY 
AND REVEALS THE REAL CHARACTER OF GoD. When we open 
the gospels and turn their pages, we find in the story of the life of 
Jesus a peculiarity never found in the record of any other great 
teacher of religion. We may doubt the strict accuracy of the 
report of his sayings and deeds; tradition has evidently perverted 
some of them; but, through the misty veil which many think has 
fallen over the actual life, there shines out clearly and convin- 
cingly one distinctive trait of that life, a reverent faith in human 
nature and an eager, hopeful interest in the men and women 
whom every one else despised. Where else in all history do we 
find such a faith and such a love? Not in Moses or the prophets. 
Not in Socrates or Confucius. Not even in the compassionate 
Buddha, for his is “the voice of pity without hope.”* Not even 
in the noble Stoics, for even they, though applauding almsgiving 
and doing much for orphans and strangers, could not believe in a 
love, whether human or divine, which is constantly endeavoring to 
lift even the most degraded souls into better lives, because these 
souls have latent capacities of immeasurable nobility and holi- 
ness —in what Channing® called “ the distinctive love of Chris- 


" 1 Essays, Reviews and Addresses (Longmans, Green & Co. 1891), vol. iv. p. 25; 
The Seat of Authority (1890), p. 134; Studies of Christianity (A. U. A. 1875), 
p- 305. 

2 Divinity School Address. 

3 All three synoptiecs speak of his “eating with publicans and sinners,” 
even as early as what Mark reports to be the second visit in Capernaum 
(Matt. ix.11; Mark ii. 16; Luke v. 30.). 

4 Bishop W. Boyd Carpenter, The Permanent Elements of Religion (1889), 
p. 153. 

5 Life, Centenary ed. in one vol. (A. U. A. 1880), p. 458. 
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tianity,” and what others have called “ redeeming” or “ redemp- 
tive” love. We find it only where the story of Jesus has carried 
the glow of his faith and love, and kindled a like glow in other 
hearts. 

This, then, is the true “spirit of Christ.” For not “all jus- 
tice, truth, devotion and unselfishness” are to be included in this 
spirit. It is rather the highest form of these qualities when they 
are transformed, vivified, hallowed and energized by the distinc- 
tive Christian feeling of the infinite value of every soul. And 
every moral quality which we find in the noblest Hebrew and 
Gentile characters, or which was taught by Hebrew seers and 
Gentile philosophers, such as, for instance, the Judaic or Stoic 
thought of justice or benevolence, is distinctly inferior in compari- 
son with the same quality as illustrated and taught in Christianity, 
because Christianity illuminates and transforms it with a new 
meaning. 

Now it is only this spirit of Christ that reveals the real charac- 
ter of God ; for the real character of God is not mere power or 
wisdom or beauty or justice, or even the benevolence which send- 
eth rain on the just and on the unjust, or the holiness which keeps 
aloof from moral evil. All these attributes were recognized by 
Gentile teachers and by Hebrew prophets. But if this is all we 
know about God, we do not know what he really is. For power 
is not his “ essential life;” it is only his throne. Beauty is his 
robe. Wisdom is his sceptre. Justice, benevolence and holiness 
are only his administering angels. We do not truly know God 
himself until we know him as creative and redemptive! love ; 
since, as the Apostle says, “ he that loveth not,” 6 ui éyarav, that 
is, he that loveth not with the “distinctive love of Christianity,” 
“ knoweth not God, for God is love,” éyary.2_ This means that he 


“ The central element in the [Christian] conception of God is forthgoing 
and redeeming will” (Professor H. S. Nash, Genesis of the Social Conscience, 
p- 131). Some may dislike the words “redeeming” and “ redemptive ;” but 
what else will express the idea? “ We hesitate,” says Emerson, “to em- 
ploy so much abused a word as patriotism” (Miscellanies, Riverside ed. 
p- 328), and yet we do employ it, because we can find no better. All great 
words have various meanings. Emerson says, “ Always put the best interpre- 
tation on a tenet” (The Preacher), and so, too, on a word. 

By “love” is here meant the affection, which aims at the moral perfection of 
souls —thus distinguished from ‘‘ benevolence” which, as here used, has no 
regard for moral needs and aims. 

21 Johniv. 8. 1 John iii. 16 and Rom. v. 8 show that &yarn means here 
a redeeming love which in human life becomes a reverent sacrificial love. 
1 John iv. 16 shows the Christian belief that only they who “dwell” in this love 
really share God’s essential life. 
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is the kind of love which was revealed in the life of Jesus, and 
taught by him in the three parables of the Lost Sheep, the Lost 
Coin and the Prodigal Son. And all the other divine attributes 
are transformed, becoming in some sense different attributes, 
when they are illuminated with a new meaning by a faith in God’s 
love. 

To confuse these attributes as if they were all equally divine is 
the dangerous error of Pantheism into which the Stoics fell. By 
its doctrine that “all is God” it tends to an exclusive worship of 
those attributes, such as power and beauty, which are everywhere 
revealed, and to a silent denial of the moral attributes which are 
not everywhere revealed ; or, at least, under the plea of “a true 
doctrine of incarnation,” it ignores that highest attribute of God 
which is his real character, but which has not been universally 
revealed in human nature. It thus fails to find God himself ; 
for, though God fills all space with his power and wisdom, yet 
where he is not revealed in his real character, as in the ocean, 
the sky, the hills, the forests, we see only his works; we do not 
see him as he truly is; his “essential life” is practically ab- 
sent —that is, as far as our perception is concerned. Even in 
human nature, outside of Christian influences, this “ essential 
life” is not revealed, and, therefore, he is practically absent. 
Only where “the light of the knowledge of the glory of God” 
has shone into the world through the influence of the life of Jesus, 
do we really find God and know him as he truly is. The 
“Spirit,” that is, the power of this essential life and real charac- 
ter, or “the new life of mutual love and service which Christ 
came to impart,”? is felt and known only there. Thus the true 
Christian doctrine of the Incarnation, which affirms “the reality 
of the introduction of the mind of God into the world in the con- 
sciousness of Jesus,”’? that is, the revelation in him of God’s real 
character, is our safeguard against the mischiefs of Pantheism. 

Must we not acknowledge, then, that, even though God is in one 
sense manifested in all goodness, as he is also in another sense 
manifested in all material objects and forces, yet in Jesus he is 
for the first time fully incarnated, so that he may fitly be called 
the Son of God,’ as one who stands nearest to the royal throne of 


! President Hyde, Practical Idealism, p. 290. ‘*The Holy Ghost” is “the 
presence and working of the spirit of Christ in every-day life” (Dr. Newman 
Smyth, Christian Ethics, p. 253). 

2 Dr. G. A. Gordon, The Christ of To-day, p. 175. 

® As “completely realizing the filial relation to God ” (Martineau, Hours 
of Thought, vol. ii. p. 203 ; also pp. 191-219). © 
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infinite Love and tells us of his Father’s will as no one else has 
told us, and thus manifests God as no one else has manifested 
him? Therefore has he not rightfully been to all the noblest 
souls ever since their Lord or spiritual leader,’ whom they gladly 
follow because his love has been the fount and inspiration of their 
own love, and gives them implicit trust that his distinctive spirit 
is God’s own spirit? Is not this spirit of Christ something else 
than a “ pure ideal,” ? a happy dream of pious souls? Is it not 
the living breath of a real human life, once lived on earth, now 
forever glorified in the unseen world? Has anything been added, 
through all the Christian ages, to make this ideal any grander, 
any diviner, than the real life that shines in the gospels? What 
objection, then, can there be to an authority in the past which rests 
wholly on its unique revelation of a divine love that melts and 
wins the most stubborn hearts? And does such a religion “ shut 
out’ any “true heart that believes in goodness”? Does it not 
rather attract and convince every such heart with the assurance 
that here alone is found the true revelation of God? Instead of 
“ conventionalizing and stereotyping our best life” to-day, does it 
not breathe into our best insights and our best endeavors this faith 
of Jesus that every soul is sacred to God, and so fill these insights 
and endeavors with a higher meaning and a surer hope ? 

This is what Channing*® meant in saying that “he who has 
never looked through men’s outward conditions to the naked soul, 
and there seen God’s image commanding reverence, is a stranger 
to the distinctive love of Christianity.” So Emerson‘ said that 
Jesus “is the only soul in history who has appreciated the worth of 
man ;” and Martineau,° that “the true meaning of the Christian 
faith” is its “reverential estimate of the human soul,” or “ the 
faith that the meanest is but the highest in the germ,” or “ the 
sense of the infinite worth there is in man,” and that “ the funda- 
mental sentiment of Christian faith” is “ honor for human na- 
ture;” and Ruskin,® that it is the recognition of “ the individual 


1 « He must hold the leadership, simply because he leads ” (Dean Everett). 

2 « We only half believe them [our ideals] while they lie hid in our lonely 
minds.” “Only when we see their form, embodied in another, are our eyes 
opened to know that we have been conversing with heavenly things” (Mar- 
tineau, Hours of Thought, vol. ii. p. 215). 

8 Life, Centenary ed. in one vol. (A. U. A. 1880), p. 458. 

* Divinity School Address. 

5 Hours of Thought, vol. ii. pp. 258, 286, ete. ; Studies, p. 317; and many 
other passages. 

® Stones of Venice, vol. ii. p. 159 (Eng. ed.). p. 176 (Am. ed., John Wiley). 
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value of every soul ;” and Seeley,’ that it is “thinking of the 
whole race of man and of each member of the race with awful 
reverence and hope;” and Lecky,? that it is a feeling “of the 
sanctity of all human life ;”’ and Hegel,’ that it is the feeling that _ 
“the individual has an infinite worth, as being the aim and object 
of the love of God.” And recently Dr. Edwin Hatch* has said, 
“Tt [Christianity] assumed for the first time in history the in- 
finite worth of the individual soul;” and Professor Pfleiderer,® 
** Esteem for the dignity of man in all men was first brought 
about by Christianity ;” and Dr. Matheson of Edinburgh, “ The 
special work which awaited Christianity was the transfusion into 
the mind of the world of its own distinctive principle, the value 
of a human soul.” It is this that makes the broad gulf between 
Christian philanthropy and Buddhist or any other kind of philan- 
thropy. When “the spirit of humanity had been embodied in 
Christ and flung its appeal over the world,” says Martineau,’ “ the 
reverence felt for the souls of men” created “ the various forms 
of pity and healing of the body;” and again,® “Who can show 
me anything like the Christian’s pity which he calls ‘the love 
of souls’?” ‘None other,” says Lecky,® “feels an anxiety for 
the moral well-being of the castaways of society.” It is this 
Christian feeling of the value of a human soul that also created 
the intense moral earnestness which deeply feels, as Martineau 
says, “‘a sense of sin,” “a passion essentially new to the human 
soul,” “which constitutes the inner genius of Christianity,” “ in- 
woven with the deepest root of Christianity, yet exclusively devel- 
oped by it.” 

Thus these writers all agree as to “the true meaning of the 
Christian faith ;” but they would also say that much which has 
_ been taught as Christian truth is no more a part of Christianity 
than the chips and froth that float on the surface of the Missis- 
sippi are a part of what gives power and majesty to the great river. 


1 Ecce Homo (Roberts Brothers, 1866), p. 180. 

2 History of European Morals (Appleton, 1887), vol. ii. p. 18. 

8 Quoted in J. H. Stirling’s Philosophy of Law, p. 27 (Longmans, Green 
& Co., London, 1873). 

* Hibbert Lectures for 1888, p. 334. 

5 Article in The New World for September, 1892, p. 413. 

6 Growth of the Spirit of Christianity, vol. i. p. 297. 

7 Hours of Thought, vol. ii. pp. 258, 262. 

8 Ib. p. 258. 

® European Morals, vol. ii. p. 34. 

10 The Seat of Authority in Religion (1890), pp. 4&0, 451. 
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Therefore, to insist that certain things which are really Pagan, 
such as the spiritual despotism of the Roman Church, are essen- 
tial to Christianity, because at one time or another they have 
gained some power in our modern civilization and have taken the 
Christian name, is hardly an honest use of words, and does serious 
harm by confusing the questions at issue to-day in the great war- 
fare between Christian and Pagan principles. 

II. Tue Precepts or Love to Gop anp Love To Man. Are 
we not, then, justified in saying that it is a mistake to sum up the 
religion of Jesus as love to God and love to man, without any fur- 
ther discrimination between the generic meaning and the specific 
meanings of “love”? For these precepts are not peculiar to the 
New Testament; they are found in the Old Testament; but they 
are transformed and ennobled in the religion of Jesus by his dis- 
tinctive faith, which is not merely a faith in God’s fatherhood and 
man’s brotherhood (for these terms are vague and in one sense 
the Stoics also held this faith), but a faith in God as creative 
and redemptive love! and in man as God’s immortal child, 
which gives a special meaning to “ fatherhood” and “ brother- 
hood.” For, as Channing? says, “ Christianity lays the founda- 
tion of a universal love by revealing to us the greatness of that 
nature in which all men participate — by reverence for the human 
soul, be that soul lodged wherever it may.” The Christian faith 
in human brotherhood is, therefore, a corollary of our faith in the 
infinite value of every soul, without which a true brotherhood is 
impossible ; and this faith in man follows, as Hegel says, from the 
Christian faith in God’s love. This faith in God and man, then, 
is the heart of the religion of Jesus, “ the vital principle,” * the 
gospel, which it is the aim of all Christian doctrines to apply to 
the problems of the religious life; and it created a very different 
kind of love from that which any other religion had ever taught, 
“a new type of mind and character, affections never felt before.” ¢ 
To ignore this difference is as misleading as to affirm that nature 
and mind are alike governed by “law,” and then to ignore the 

1 Professor W. N. Clarke (in What Shall We Think of Christianity ? p. 56-7), 
makes the Divine Fatherhood a distinctive truth of Christianity, and misses 
this point. Professor Nash (p. 131), on the other hand, is accurate. See note 
1 on page 247 above. 

2 Life, Centenary ed. p. 458. 

8 “Tn each great scheme of faith there is a vital principle of its own, which 
rules its development and prescribes the conditions of its vigorous growth” 
(Martineau, Miscellanies, Boston, 1852, p. 445). 

4 Martineau, The Seat of Authority, p. 72. 
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difference between natural law which compels results and moral 
law which allows freedom — two kinds of “law” so unlike that 
they ought to be expressed by different terms. The sophistry and 
mischief caused by confusing such different meanings illustrates 
what Dr. South has called “ the fatal imposture of words.” 

The sentiment of love to God, for instance, became a new sen- 
timent when trust in God as the loving Father of every soul was 
substituted for the Old Testament “ fear of God” as the King of 
Israel, who had promised that the nation should prosper if obe- 
dient to his will, but who never felt any special interest in the indi- 
viduals of the nation except as they were his messengers or agents. 
This difference between Judaism and Christianity mainly explains 
the contrast of the absence from the Old Testament, except in a 
few passages of very late date, of any expression of faith in an in- 
dividual immortality, and the rapid development of this faith in 
New Testament times. 

But still more strikingly does the sentiment of love to man differ 
in the two religions. In the Old Testament! it is limited to the 
“children of thy people,” and “the stranger that dwelleth with 
you,” meaning such as the Hittite who always lived peaceably among 
the Hebrews. It does not include the Gentile world outside of 
Canaan. But when the lawyer? quotes this law from Leviticus, 
Jesus gives to it a startling breadth of meaning by the parable of 
the Good Samaritan. Even then, however, it is distinctly as a 
precept and sentiment of the old dispensation only that he thus 
quotes it; for he says that “on these commandments hang all 
the law and the prophets,” *® as he has also said about the Golden 
Rule ;* that is, they sum up the old religion and not the new.° 
And very significant is his reply, in the oldest of the gospel-nar- 
ratives, to the Scribe who has repeated this law of love, a reply 
which has dropped out of all the later traditions, “Thou art not 
far from the Kingdom of God,” ® that is, “ Thou hast come pretty 
near to understanding my religion, but not quite” —a remark 


1 Leviticus xix. 18, 34. 2 Luke x. 25-29. 

3 Matthew xxii. 40. * Matthew vii. 12. 

5 “The other and earlier annunciation by Jesus of the law of love, as the 
fulfillment of the law and the prophets, may be said to be more Jewish in its 
form” [that is, than the “new commandment,” given in John xv. 12, on 
which Dr. Smyth is commenting]. “It is a spiritual summary of the Old 
Testament, rather than an express declaration of the new commandment of the 
kingdom of Christ,” for “the Christian love is a sacrificial love’? (Dr. New- 
man Smyth, Christian Ethics, Scribner, 1892, pp. 371-372). 
® Mark xii. 34. 
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which perhaps Jesus would have made to the Unitarian Confer- 
ence of 1894, when it affirmed that “ practical religion is summed 
up in love to God and love to man ;” for he would say that not 
any and every kind of love to man, but that kind only which is 
self-sacrificing because it reverently recognizes the infinite value 
of every soul, is the love that he requires. That this is his meaning 
here is made probable by his reply to the young ruler, to whom, as 
Matthew ! relates, Jesus repeats this law of love to one’s neighbor 
as one’s self, and who professes to have kept this law from his youth 
up, so that, as Mark ? relates, “‘ Jesus, beholding him, loved him.” 
Jesus then replies, “ One thing thou lackest” to make thee a true 
disciple of mine, namely, the spirit of sacrifice,? which in certain 
respects loves our neighbor even better than ourselves, and he im- 
mediately asks of him a great sacrifice for the sake of the -king- 
dom of God. But, though the young man has loved his neighbor 
as himself, he cannot sacrifice anything for his neighbor’s sake. 
He, too, is very near the kingdom, but is still outside of it. 

It is true that there had been self-sacrifice in other times. 
Greek patriots had died for their country, and Hebrew zealots had 
given their lives for their religion. Even the instincts of maternal 
love in wild beasts had foreshadowed the mystery of the cross. 
But the mother’s love, the patriot’s love, the zealot’s love, are all 
defective as compared with the Christian ideal of love. The wild 
beast defends her brood at the risk of her life, because they are 
her own brood. The Greek patriot died for his country, because, 
when his country became great and honored, he shared in the glory 
of it; he was proud to be a citizen of such a country ; he despised 
all foreigners ; his patriotism was narrow, like that of many 
Northern soldiers in our Civil War, who were willing to die for 
their country but not for the negro. The Hebrew died for his 
faith, because it made his nation a “covenant” people and sepa- 
rated them from the heathen world. But the Christian ideal of 
love is a love of man as man, of the divine in all human nature. 


1 Matthew xix. 19. 

2 Mark x. 21. 

8 The Christian meaning of “sacrifice” is well expressed by Dr. Dewey. 
“ When is it that a man does, and is, the highest that he is capable of ? [It 
is] when, forgetting himself, forgetting advantage, gain, praise, fame, he 
pours himself out in beneficent activity ” (Christianity and Modern Thought, 
A. U. A. 1872, p. 120). Dr. Newman Smyth clearly points out how this 
differs from service. “Sacrifice is often the necessity of the Christian conflict 
with evil, and service is the peculiarly Christian form of codperation ” (Chris- 
tian Ethics, p. 248). 
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It sinks all thought of self and kindred? and country? in the 
thought of the universal welfare. It is true also that Christianity 
came by the law of evolution, and yet the Christian ideal came as 
a new thing in the world. In the Hebrew race, and also to some 
extent in the Gentile world, there had been gradual preparations ; 
but as, in the evolution of nature and man, we find new ideas in- 
troduced at times, such as the crystallizing of minerals, the verte- 
brate structure of certain animals, the moral sentiment in man, 
which are not accounted for, though indeed prepared for, by the 
lower stages of life, so the Christian ideal is not fully accounted 
for by the piety and philanthropy of previous times. 

The Christian faith in the infinite value of every soul trans- 
forms the Jewish precept and the Golden Rule, by giving, in the 
first place, a higher standard of love; for a man who does not-re- 
spect himself as an immortal soul of infinite value in God’s sight 
cannot have a true regard for his own highest interests, and thus 
really love himself with the noblest kind of love ; and, therefore, 
though he may love his neighbor as he loves himself, his love 
for his neighbor is not the reverent love for an immortal child of 
God which Christianity requires: and, as Christianity teaches a 
more exalted thought of human nature than Judaism or any other 
religion teaches, it is impossible that Judaism or Stoicism or 
Buddhism or Agnosticism should inspire such a love. And then, 
secondly, the Christian faith in man gives a new meaning to 
“love,” different from the Jewish meaning, for the Jewish pre- 
cept is merely a law of equity.? The Christian precept alone is 
really a law of love ; for that only is true love which is self-for- 
getful, willingly sacrificing comforts, privileges, possessions, or 
even life, as Jesus did in his love for his fellow-men. Christianity 
would never have manifested any redeeming power in this world 
if it had never got beyond the Golden Rule* and had never felt 
the grand enthusiasm of the cross. For no love can have any 
power to save others that does not go more than half way. A 
love that caleulates how much strict equity requires, and loves 
others no more than it loves itself, can never move a.soul to grati- 

1 “ And, looking on them which sat about him, he saith, Behold my mother 
and my brethren ” (Mark iii. 34). 

2 The parable of the Good Samaritan (Luke x). 

8 Dr. Lyman Abbott, Signs of Promise (1889), pp. 232-245. 

* The Golden Rule was taught by Aristotle (Diog. L. 5, 21) in its positive 
form, just as by Jesus. In its negative form it is found in Isocrates and Ly- 


sias and the book of Tobit (iv. 16), and was attributed to Hillel also (Pre- 
bendary Griffith, Studies of the Divine Master, London, 1875, p. 159). 
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tude and penitence. If “no heart is pure that is not passionate, 
no virtue safe that is not enthusiastic,” 1 much less can a sinful 
heart be won to virtue until it is stirred to enthusiastic feeling by 
the contact of a self-forgetful enthusiasm of love? in another heart, 
and, above all, by “the love of Christ.” 

Therefore, when we are asked, Does not the general affirmation 
of love to God and man imply the Christian ideal? we must reply 
that, because it is so vague, it “ palters with us in a double sense.” 
Even by nominal Christians it is easily taken in a Jewish mean- 
ing * and deprived of its Christian implication. But to confuse 
the Jewish benevolence, which this and the Golden Rule are 
often understood to teach, with the love that is symbolized by the 
cross and blood of Christ, to say that one includes the other, and 
that it is not worth while to make any distinction, tends inevi- 
tably to sink all thoughts of redemptive love, whether in God or 
man, to the level of that mere good-nature which takes no especial 
interest in those who most need sympathy and help, and which so 
little feels “the infinite worth in man,” “ the individual value of 
every soul,”° as to make no strenuous efforts to save men from 
their sins. More than this, the infirmity of human nature makes 
the actual performance almost always fall short of the highest 
thoughts of duty ; and, therefore, most of those who profess to live 
by the Golden Rule practically love their neighbors somewhat less 
than they love themselves ; practically their own interests and pleas- 
ures very much absorb them. But an exalted ideal shames us 
into vigilant fidelity. If we do not live up to this ideal, at least 
we live nobler lives than if our ideals were not so high. Thus the 
Christian ideal and the feeling of the infinite value of every soul 
create an enthusiasm which makes it easy to do more than even 
the Golden Rule requires. 

This Christ-love, then, this enthusiasm of one who forgets him- 
self and loves others in certain respects more than he loves him- 
self, giving far more than he can expect to receive, far more than 
in strict equity any one else has a right to claim, who finds his 
supreme joy in a generous spending of time and strength and pos- 

1 Ecce Homo (Roberts Brothers, 1866), p. 14. 

2 « The passion [of enthusiastic love] which can lifta man clean out of all 
sin whatsoever ” (Ecce Homo, p. 164). 

8 Dr. Bartol and Dr. Savage, for instance, seem not to distinguish between 
the Jewish and Christian meanings. See The Evolution of Christianity, by 
Dr. Savage, p. 169. 


* Martineau, Hours of Thought, vol. ii. p. 258. 
5 Ruskin, Stones of Venice, vol. ii. p. 159 (Eng. ed.). 
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sessions and even life for the good of others, and especially for the 
sake of the feeble, the helpless, the sinful, the degraded, who can 
do very little for themselves or for us and yet are dear to God as 
his immortal children — this is the distinctive Christian love. It 
is this that the Apostle describes as the supreme grace of the 
Christian life, “the love of the strong who stoops to help the 
weak,” ! “ generosity to those in need, whether bodily or spiritual,” ? 
“a new sentiment of sympathy with suffering and defective hu- 
manity ;” ° for so the “charity,” * dydéry, of Paul has been ex- 
plained by recent scholars. 

III. Tae New CoMMANDMENT AND THE NEw TyPeE or CHAR- 
ACTER. Now it was precisely this love of Christ for all men that 
struck his contemporaries with wonder, his disciples with rever- 
ence, and the Pharisees with disgust and horror. Nothing like it 
had ever before been known, because never before had any great 
prophet seen what Jesus saw, or felt what he felt—the spir- 
itual possibilities of all human nature, and a passionate longing to 
save from their sin and misery the outcasts of society. This 
suggested to him the ideal of duty, which the Fourth Gospel re- 
lates that he gave to his disciples as a new commandment, because 
he meant it to take the place of the Levitical law of mere equity. 
He said, “ A new commandment I give unto you that ye love one 
another” (not “as ye love yourselves,” but) “asI have loved 
you,” ° referring probably to the self-forgetful readiness to accept 
even a menial office, which he had just symbolized by washing his 
disciples’ feet ; and then, a little later,® he repeats this new com- 
mandment and gives it a deeper meaning by referring to the 
coming tragedy of his death, saying, “Greater love hath no man 
than this, that a man lay down his life for his friends.” Possibly 
the Evangelist applied these last words to the apostles only ; but 
in the mind of Jesus this commandment must have included all 
men, and especially the suffering and outcast ;7 for they also were 
his friends, in the sense that he loved them all with a sacrificial 
love. He accepted without shrinking the bitter taunt that he was 
“a friend of publicans and sinners,” ® and surely, then, they in 


1 Rev. W. J. H. Campton, in Lux Mundi (U. S. Book Co., N. Y.), p. 377. 

* Dr. George Matheson, Landmarks of New Testament Morality (Revell, 
N. Y. 1891), p. 173, in an excellent chapter on Paul’s “charity.” 

® Martineau, Hours of Thought, vol. ii. p. 257, speaks of “the new senti- 
ment ” of Christianity, which Paul calls “ charity.” 

* 1 Corinthians, xiii. 5 John xiii. 34. 6 John xv. 12, 13. 

7 John xvii. 20. 8 Matthew xi. 19. 
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turn were his friends also. Moreover, it was not because he loved 
Peter and James and John, but because he loved the publicans 
Matthew and Zaccheus and the moral lepers whom all religious 
people loathed, and because he thereby threatened to erase the 
ritual and moral distinctions! which were at that time the very 
foundations of religion to a Hebrew, that the Pharisees hated him 
and caused his death. Thus it was for these sinners chiefly that 
he laid down his life. And at the cross itself, the words of the 
mocking priests and scribes, ‘“* He saved others; himself he can- 
not save,” ? unconsciously expressed the divine meaning of that 
cross as a symbol of the consecration of his life and of his message 
from God. 

Martineau ® says that Christianity formed a “ new type of char- 
acter, so strikingly original as to betray the creative action of 
some vast moral power, unborrowed from the established civiliza- 
tion.” But what can this moral power have been, unless it was 
a new and higher interpretation of the old commandment of love ? 
And, therefore, if any one insists that this Christian ideal is no 
better than the Stoic or Agnostic, and asks the Christian Church 
to renounce its faith in the supremacy of this ideal, he asks the 
Church to deny the central truth of its religion, the truth which 
through the Christian ages has been the secret® of all its suc- 
cesses, and which it is its chief business in this world unceasingly 
and fearlessly to proclaim. But to deny this truth is the worst 
of apostasies. It is “denying Christ ” — precisely what the early 
martyrs refused to do when they were cast to the lions or burned 
at the stake. Yet this is what it means, to say that Christianity 
gives no new and higher interpretation of the old commandment 
of love. 

But Christianity® has something more to say to those who 
maintain that its ideal is no better than any other. For Christian- 
ity denies that these other ideals are in the true sense religious, 
because even their highest motives fail to recognize that which 


1 Mark ii. 16, 24; iii. 2,6 ; vii. 1-3. 2 Matthew xxvii. 42. 

8 Studies of Christianity, pp. 301, 302. 

4 “Tn ages of transition and decay, there is ever an undercurrent of ten- 
dency toward Pagan ideals” (Farrar, St. Paul, Dutton, New York, 1879, 
vol. ii. p. 197). This explains modern Agnosticism. 

5 « Through the life of the Church there has persisted a certain common 
essence of sentiment ” [that is, a feeling and apprehension of spiritual trath] ; 
“and to this is due the allegiance of great and good minds to Christianity ” 
(Martineau, Seat of Authority, p. 134). 

6 “Christ, whose voice is Christianity ” (Martineau, Endeavors, p. 117). 
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alone is true religion — a faith in that Redeeming Love which is 
the essential life of God; and also because they teach men to 
worship (that is, to recognize supreme worth in) infinite power 
or justice, or mere beneficence, a worship which is a kind of idol- 
atry, because it substitutes something else for the true God —a 
blameless idolatry! in those to whom the true God has not been 
revealed, but sinful in those to whom this light has come. And, 
further, these other ideals are not in the highest sense good, 
because they lack the motive which is the essence of absolute 
goodness, namely, the reverent, sacrificial love of man as a being 
of infinite worth, though they are praiseworthy and beautiful in 
those, like the young ruler, who have known no better ideals. 
For we can be sure that, if Jesus had met Buddha and Socrates 
and Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius and other “saints of the 
Gentile world,” he would, beholding them, have loved them, as 
he loved the young ruler. But he would then have applied the 
test of his own ideal ; and, according as they shrank from it like 
the young ruler, or accepted it like Peter and James and John, he 
would have rejected them, or he would have welcomed them as 
true “ children of the Kingdom.” For to shrink from this ideal 
is to confess that, beneath all the fair appearance of goodness, 
there is a perhaps unconscious pride or selfishness or contempt ” 
for human nature, which keeps the soul back from the highest 
obedience. Then, in the light of the Christian ideal, the beauti- 
ful traits of the Buddhist, the Hebrew, the Stoic, the Agnostic, 
might perhaps be seen to be only “splendid sins,” to use Ter- 
tullian’s phrase. For, just as a lovely flower, or a fair com- 
plexion or a delicate work of art, which in an evening light 
seems to be perfect in its beauty, might be found, when looked 
at under the searching light of a clear midday, to be faulty in 
color and far from beautiful,so the noblest examples of Hebrew 
or Gentile goodness, under the pure, intense beams of “the light 
of the knowledge of the glory of God” that shone “in the face of 
Jesus Christ,” * would be faulty and sinful.t This is what the 
Apostle means in saying that “though I bestow all my goods to 
feed the poor, and though I give my body to be burned, and have 


1 «The times of ignorance, therefore, God overlooked” (Acts xvii. 30). 
“ Idolatry is every worship that stops short of the supreme ” (Hedge, Ways 
of the Spirit, p. 215). “ 

2 «Intense contempt for man is everywhere a characteristic of the Pagan 
world ” (Professor Pfleiderer in The New World for September, 1892, p. 412). 

8 2 Cor. iv. 6. * Rom. v. 13 ; vii. 7. 
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not dydry,” the Christian motive of reverent, self-sacrificing love 
for man as God’s immortal child, “ it profiteth me nothing.” ! 

In after-times the life of Jesus grew more wonderful as the 
reverent memory of his disciples mused upon it. It seemed 
to them that he must have been some heavenly visitant, “ who, 
being in the form of God, took upon himself the form of a ser- 
vant, and became obedient unto death.” Nothing but such a 
thought seemed to picture forth adequately the marvelousness, the 
godlikeness, and the redeeming power of such a love. Then the 
doctrine of the Trinity gradually took shape in the early centuries, 
as an expression, in philosophic terms, of the Christian faith in 
the supreme divineness of such love.? In other dogmas,’ as those of 
the Incarnation and the Atonement, or in legends and quaint fan- 
cies, the Christian heart has expressed this faith, and has cherished 
the tradition of enthusiastic sacrificial love. Even the forms of 
dogma that are most offensive to prosaic rationalists have helped 
some souls to feel the glow of this faith and love. To multitudes 
certain forms of dogma are still indispensable symbols of that 
which is most distinctive in Christianity and most powerful to 
purify the life of the world. Mariolatry and the prayers to the 
Saints, for instance, are attempts to convey, though with stam- 
mering voice, the intense feeling of the reality of God’s redeeming 
love. Luther’s “ justification by faith” and Calvin’s “ divine sov- 
ereignty”” express the Christian feeling of the nearness of God to 
every soul, which makes priesthoods unnecessary and despotisms 
in church and state intolerable, and which created the great heroes 
of the European struggle for civil and religious liberty. But those 
who, in rejecting these dogmas, lose also the faith and love for 
which these dogmas stand to many souls, and think that they have 
got beyond Christianity, have only switched off on a side-track, 
and come to-a halt in their spiritual life, or, more probably, with — 
much talk about progress, have unconsciously slipped back into a 
Jewish or Pagan atmosphere of thought and feeling, becoming 
the real “ reactionaries.” 

IV. Tue Spirit In ouR Mopern Wor.p. Nevertheless, 
we must remember that loyalty to the dogmas has not always 


1 1 Cor. xiii. 3. 

2 “Under the guise of metaphysics, the framers of the Nicene dogma were 
endeavoring to describe the actual phenomena of religious history ” (Dr. 
Coyle, The Spirit in Literature and Life, Boston, 1896, p. 236). 

8 «Originally dictated by the social spirit.” “Instigated by the spirit in 
response to peculiar demands of the times ” (Dr. Coyle, p. 245). 
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meant faithfulness to the Christian ideal ; that the churches have 
been often, in some new emergency, false to the principles of their 
religion, as in the anti-slavery agitation, and in the social ques- 
tions of to-day ; that Christ has come again and again, “at even 
or at midnight or at the cock-crowing or in the morning,” and 
found his professed disciples asleep, “ having a form of godliness, 
but denying the power thereof ;” and, on the other hand, that 
sometimes, when the creeds have been abandoned, much of the 
Christian spirit may remain, for to a great extent Christianity 
really spreads in this world as an atmosphere, a spirit that 
“‘bloweth where it listeth,” and, wherever the open Testament has 
gone, and also wherever “the epistle of Christ, written not with 
ink, but with the Spirit of the living God” in Christian lives, 
has been “ known and read of all men,” there has been a spiritual 
influence by which many hearts are made in some degree apostles 
of .his gospel, though perhaps thinking themselves to be outside . 
of his discipleship.! Wendell Phillips? once said with reference 
to the treatment of criminals: “ We have got a new idea, that 
the moment society has seized a man, society owes him education, 
moral development, protection. Where did you get that idea? 
Got it from Beccaria, got it from Voltaire, got it from Romilly, 
got it from Dumont, got it from Bentham—men who, if they 
were ever inside of a church door, would be held as heretics — 
got it from Brougham, whom the Church denounced as an infidel. 
But whence came this idea? It came from the great normal root 
of Christianity— the sacredness of the individual. . . . That 
man is a Christian whose life and ethics grow out of the central 
root of Christianity ; no matter if, in his ignorance or his pre- 
judice, he disowns the name.” Now such men may disown the 
name, but they who have learned the true meaning of it must 
vindicate it from the misjudgment of others, in testimony of their 
immeasurable obligations of reverence, of loyalty, and of love to 
him whom all Christendom honors. 

Still, whether we speak or are silent, the Spirit will not fail to 
preach the gospel of Jesus, and to make the Christian ideal more 
and more a power in our modern civilization, “ a divine influence 
which shall gradually reach to untried depths in the hearts of 
men, and become the organizing centre of a new moral and spir- 
itual life,” ° solving all the perplexing social problems of our time, 


1“ The spirit of Jesus is evident in many homes where his name is not 
mentioned ” (Dr. Coyle, The Spirit in Literature and Life, pp. 168-69). 

* Quoted in Freedom and Fellowship in Religion, pp. 418, 419. 

8 Martineau, Studies of Christianity, p. 286. 
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making the rich feel their Christian duty to the poor, the learned 
to the ignorant, the strong to the weak, sweeping away all the 
miseries of our city life, the oppressions of unscrupulous wealth, 
the jealousies of nations, and the horrors of war, till all the 
kingdoms of this world shall have become the kingdoms of our 
God and of His Christ. For the real cause of all this social fer- 
ment of discontent and suffering to-day, these enmities between 
peoples and between classes, these hideous wrongs and fierce re- 
sentments, is the lingering power of certain Pagan principles in 
our modern civilization — principles with which the Spirit has 
been struggling for these many centuries on the unseen arenas of 
human thought and sentiment, of social and private life, in a 
desperate and sometimes a losing fight. The key to European 
history since the Christian era is this fact of a ceaseless warfare 
between Pagan and Christian principles, though these were not 
often understood, it is true, in their real character by those whom 
they guided and inspired. With regard to property, for instance, 
the Church Fathers taught the Christian principle! that no man 
has an absolute right to hold and use his possessions for his own 
pleasure, whereas the Pagan law of Imperial Rome had taught 
the doctrine of anabsolute right. Christianity insisted that, be- 
cause men are all children of a heavenly Father who gives us 
our possessions, and every human soul is of infinitely more value 
than the most precious of mere things, “ property is not sacred in 
the sense that a man may do what he wills with his own,” and “ it 
is justifiable in so far as it is used for the benefit of the commu- 
nity.” 2 When the Renaissance revived Pagan art and literature, 
there was also a revival of Pagan principles in social life; the 
Pagan doctrine of property revived, and to-day it is one of the 
chief devils with which the Spirit is contending in our modern 
civilization, and which must be completely cast out before we can 
' have peace and true prosperity. For “the root of our present 
critical social state” is “largely the abuse of the right of prop- 
erty” and “ forgetfulness of the Christian law of trusteeship.” ® 
But, even though the Church should be unfaithful, neverthe- 


1 “Tn times of crisis there are lifted up conceptions which it is the task of 
centuries to carry out ’’ (Professor Nash, p. 123). 

2 Rev. R. L. Ottley, Principal of Pusey House, Oxford, “The Ethics of 
Property,” an essay in Abreast of the Times (James Pott & Co., New York, 
1894), pp. 43 and 41; also pp. 44,45. “Self-sacrifice,” he says, meaning 
the Christian ideal, is “the one fundamental remedy for our social evils,” 
p- 57. See also his references to Aquinas, Wickliffe, etc. 

3 Principal Ottley in Abreast of the Times, pp. 46, 55. 
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less, in a certain sense, the Spirit of Christ is “in the air” to- 
day in all Christian lands, “ pervading and animating still what- 
ever is noblest in our modern life,” ! “the spiritual principle of 
the modern world ” ? — “ that reverence for humanity which Chris- 
tianity made part and parcel of higher European feeling,” ® and 
also the Christian faith in God’s love which is the final ground 
of that reverence; manifesting itself in sudden and unexpected 
resistance to wrong tendencies, it utters itself in a thousand noble 
words and heroic deeds, startling us at times with the grandeur of 
the lives it influences, where we should perhaps never have thought 
it possible. This influence is carried as seeds are carried on gauzy 
wings from valley to valley, or as migrating birds fly from clime 
to clime. It may be by some anecdote found in the newspapers 
and silently treasured in many hearts. It may be by some chance 
word heard in conversation and never forgotten, or by some story 
read in childhood and remembered long afterward as an inspira- 
tion to duty. There are thousands of such unnoticed ways in 
which the nobility of the Christian ideal may be reverently felt 
in many hearts which are little suspected to have been so divinely 
touched until the opportunity comes for it to be revealed in some 
noble deed. In these ways, as well as by the voice of a faithful 
Church, the power of the life of Jesus, as told in the gospels and 
incarnate afresh in Christian lives, will more and more control 
our modern world — the Spirit which ever proceedeth from the 
Father through the Son. 
Cartes A. ALLEN. 
BripGEWwATER, Mass. 


1 Martineau, Studies of Christianity, p. 305. 
2 President Hyde, Outlines of Social Theology, p. 229. 
8 Professor Nash, Genesis of the Social Conscience, p. 129. 
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PLUTARCH AND HIS AGE. 


In working upon questions connected with the Philosophy of 
Religion, the problems respecting first principles, sufficiently per- 
plexing as they are, do not invariably prove the most insur- 
mountable. Historical difficulties give one pause at many points. 
The detention is, possibly, nowhere more prolonged than over the 
first two centuries of the Christian era. In relation to them, 
“ Hellenism ” and “ Jewish-Alexandrianism ” have done duty as 
periphrases for mere probability or for comparative ignorance, as 
Harnack well indicates. Of course, I am very far from presum- 
ing that I have been able to rid myself of either limitation. But 
the conviction has grown upon me increasingly that, despite 
scholars to whom Plutarch is no stylist, and thinkers to whom he 
is no philosopher — a “ philosophical washerwoman ”’ — he repre- 
sents the spirit of his age better than any of his contemporaries. 
He exhibits at once the needs, the resources, and the characteristic 
poverty of his time. The period, as is well known, is not one in 
which problems are to be found standing in clearly defined isola- 
tion. There is not, for example, a religious crisis, a philosophical 
reconstruction, or a moral demand, capable of treatment in sepa- 
ration. All three flow over into one another, and the resolution 
of difficulties is to be sought mainly by the application of princi- 
ples that can be fully set forth only in a systematic philosophy of 
religion. Meanwhile it may be sufficient to accept Miss Julia 
Wedgwood’s pregnant suggestion: “It is not impossible that a 
second-rate thinker who stands at a turning-point of history, who 
catches the glow of a coming or a departing age, may embody 
more of the thoughts and beliefs interesting to posterity than some 
who stand in the first rank.” 

To many minds Philosophy always bears a certain air of un- 
reality. It seems to withdraw from contemporary events, or to 
concern itself but little with momentary agitations which, for their 
brief hour, absorb popular attention. What once was, as the con- 
tention runs, Philosophy may very possibly explain post factum, 
but pressing problems remain unheeded. This average attitude 
of suspicion has its causes in the nature of the case. Thought 
usually cries in the wilderness of its own generation, and later 
arrives at a kingdom. And for this there are manifold reasons. 
Not the least potent lies in the perspective indispensable to due 
appreciation of spiritual or intellectual, as of artistic, achievement. 
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While the goal differs little from age to age, each epoch views 
it under distinctive aspects. So, paradoxically, Philosophy must 
needs meet a double condemnation. Repelling many because it 
appears to sit remote from passing entanglements, these very 
difficulties affect the atmosphere through which it necessarily 
regards its own problems. Accordingly, while it is impossible to 
cast the bias of an age behind one’s back, it is equally impossible 
to forget that, so far as human insight goes, this very bias, as 
characteristic of all epochs, lies near the ultimate in the universe. 
Here, at least, the peculiar contribution of an era must be sought ; 
here materials for praise or blame must be gleaned ; here, most of 
all, if not entirely, must the unseen and eternal be winnowed from 
the seen and temporal. Thus, if we cannot affect to recall Plu- 
tarch’s or any other period as it actually appeared in its complete- 
ness to the actors in the drama, we are not left without a guide to 
the sources of its most salient qualities. They conform to a gen- 
eral principle that repeats itself endlessly along the zigzag march 
of man’s aspiration. 

In larger outline, all the great movements that combine to form 
the complex heritage of the present have encountered similar vicis- 
situdes. The ideal springs are tapped unawares, and there the 
leaders of the morrow refresh themselves. Thus invigorated, they 
shake off trammels that hinder others, and generate 

Thoughts hardly to be packed 

Into a narrow act, 

Fancies that break through language and escape. 

So, ideas brimful of evangelical fervor go forth to the mass, turn- 
ing many to righteousness by their missionary force, and renew- 
ing the life of a city, of a people, maybe of half a world. Then 
the inevitable crystallization ensues. Forms suitable for the pre- 
servation of the precious teaching come to be evolved, and in 
subservience to them permanent safety is sought. As a result, 
idolatry — always ubiquitous — emerges at a greater or lesser in- 
terval. Observance of rites takes the place of quickening belief ; 
a respectable conformity to the customary does duty for personal 
holiness ; and, all too often, hypocrisy becomes own mother to ini- 
quity. But when, in that frequently recurring compound, decent 
indecency, the sham has for a time masqueraded as the reality, 
discovery is brought to potent birth. Injustices, lies, miseries, 
the natural brood of the decadent state, beget irritation and re- 
sentment. Unrest and criticism rightly trampet the death of the 
old oracles. Such junctures tend to repeat themselves; and they 
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generate either an imperative demand for a return to the ancient 
and lost aspirations, or an equally clamant sense of need for a new 
revelation. A Plutarch, the true laudator temporis acti, arises, 
or the prophet rouses the land. 
As some would urge, grievous calumny has been heaped upon 
the Plutarchian septuagenary period. Yet there is no need to 
deepen further, by even a touch of exaggeration, the awful shadow 
that brooded upon many of its dark places. The Rome of Domi- 
tian, although not the metropolis of that hideous egotist, Nero, 
still bore faintest adumbration of the City of God. But, even so, 
it has been too little remembered that the Mistress of the World 
was no more than Mistress. To her the civilized universe might 
doubtless pertain ; she did not mirror it entirely. The profound 
sadness of the period, and something of its incongruous content- 
ment, were partly obscured at the imperial city. Plutarch em- 
bodied both traits. He was well aware that the shrines had 
ceased to diffuse inspiration; he was quite conscious that the 
former vocation of citizenship no longer afforded ideals ; but never- 
theless he was interested to deploy reasons for the lapse, and 
pleased to recall vanished glories wrought out under a past dis- 
pensation. In an age which, as no other, demanded and received 
its sober defender of the old and its life-giving revealer of the 
new, Plutarch stood forth, almost 
A modern gentleman 
Of stateliest port, 

as the epitomizer and apologist of Greek civilization under Roman 
rule. He felt the pressing necessities of religion and morals, and, 
although he lacked the vivid realization that seeks to safeguard 
the future, he is after a manner the first defender of divine au- 
thority. For he perceives that he is the inheritor of traditions 
meriting preservation, yet he never betrays the faintest suspicion 
that this old order is on the very eve of disappearance. From 
him, rather than from any of his more famous contemporaries, 
the inmost meaning of that mysterious phrase, “the fullness of 
the time,” may be gathered. He possesses a roundness absent 
from the rest; and his obvious distaste for all extremes renders 
him not simply grateful, but eminently helpful to the student of 
things spiritual. Greatly daring, but with rare sagacity, the lead- 
ing English Plutarch scholar wrote: “ Of one special class of 
students —I mean the theological —it may be safely said that 
they would receive more direct benefit from an acquaintance with 


the Greek of Plutarch than from a study of the great master- 
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pieces of the Periclean age.” 1 To theological and philosophical 
students equally Plutarch is as interesting and important as Philo. 
Each summed up the civilization that gave him birth, not indeed 
in its early purity, but as it had become transformed when slowly 
asserting its function as an integral element in the “ great world ” 
of the day. Both fulfilled their time and place with curious per- 
fection, for they were at one in their complete unconsciousness of 
the momentous change that was just upon them. 

Like Shakespeare, Plutarch had no biographer, and, despite his 
fame as a writer of lives, he left no autobiography. Materials 
even for a bare summary of the chief events in his career are 
tantalizingly scant. We are unaware, for example, when pre- 
cisely he was born, when he died, when he visited Rome, Egypt 
and Gaul, when he traveled in Greece, when he wrote his prin- 
cipal works, when he held such offices as it then remained in the 
power of his countrymen to bestow. ‘True, in some cases, rela- 
tively exact inferences may be drawn; but it is not possible to 
trace the man’s mental development, to watch the growth of his 
character, to mark the circumstances in which the varied spiritual 
influences that he must have experienced came to act upon his 
views of religion and life. At the same time, as in other con- 
spicuous instances, counterbalancing advantages ought to be 
remarked. Without being drawn off to minor issues, we may 
reconstruct the personality from the “ Lives” and the “ Moralia.” 
Undisturbed by the trivialities whereof modern book-making is so 
greedy, we can calmly measure the wider sweep of the writer’s 
mind, and concentrate attention upon his unconscious mission as 
the least sophisticated reporter of his own era. In many ways, 
his unfailing naiveté affords fitting compensation for his unre- 
corded biography. All his works savor of himself, and, untrou- 
bled by the deflected and deflecting judgment of others, we keenly 
enjoy face-to-face communion with a distinct individuality. Plu- 
tarch’s store of anecdotes adds a relish to his graver thought, while 
his many reflections portray not merely his own character, but 
rather his entire nature, mellowed and chastened by the religious, 
moral and political conceptions of the day. From this very di- 
rectness of our acquaintance sympathy springs the more readily. 
It is not hard to perceive that Plutarch was in some sense a deeply 
religious man living in an age when religion had lost reality, a 
thinker interested in metaphysical and ethical problems meditat- 


1H. A. Holden, in the Introduction to bis edition of Plutarch’s Life of 
Sulla, p. vi. 
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ing at a time when an effective philosophy was out of the question. 
The solvent of many sore difficulties, the new ideas that could 
illumine the meaning of a universe mysterious then beyond the 
ordinary were so near and yet so far that none but puny souls 
can withhold kindliness, if not affectionate compassion, from this 
sage among children, patiently searching for the light. 

The more Plutarch enlists fellow-feeling, the more one can see 
how much he has to tell. Having “little Latin,” he was in a 
measure cut off from the leading contemporary writers. For all 
his extraordinary reading he does not quote them, and the ab- 
sence of their influence is, to say the least, surprising to current 
omniscience. Consequently he offers a free presentation of his 
own personality. Sometimes he startles the reader with a fresh 
suggestion that might well have proceeded from a thinker. living 
now, and, taken as a whole, he conveys a complete impression of 
an important historical phase such as can be obtained nowhere 
else. Without the exaggeration of Juvenal, Plutarch has a 
deeper moral interest ; without the repressed indignation of Taci- 
tus, he turns the same affectionate gaze upon the good old times, 
and by them would fain glorify the present; without the tittle- 
tattle of Suetonius, he is as bright and informing; without the 
elaborated learning and studied speech of many grammarians and 
rhetoricians who loomed large in his day, he is more influential 
and as persuasive. The secret lies in his constructiveness —a 
quality rare always, then nigh unknown. 

Animas servorum et corpora nostra 
Materia constare putat paribusque elementis. 
So Juvenal wrote.! Plutarch cannot rest content with these, the 
pious sentiments to which some, distinguished more for brillianey 
than profundity, then gave occasional utterance. He must needs 
rehabilitate the ancient sanctions of morality and religion, advan- 
cing sober reasons, and never permitting himself to stand helplessly ‘ 
dismayed or ineffectually enraged before present defect. If Pliny 
Major be the most instructive representative of the culture of that 
time, Plutarch is the one complete vehicle of the entire spiritual 
condition — of its resources no less than of its necessities. And 
as, by slow degrees, he intimates the spirit of his generation to 
us, we come to learn that he has also given us a self-revelation 
which only the ideal biographer, who never appears, could have 
furnished forth. The potent magnetism of natural honesty re- 
ceives another conspicuous proof. 
1 Sat. xiv. 16. 
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Curiously enough, Plutarch’s very attractiveness has long 
obscured his less obvious but greatest merits. His “ Lives” 
claim a place alongside Homer, Herodotus, the Bible and the 
“ Imitation of Christ” in that select list of books to which, as 
by an intuition of close kinship, men have continually resorted for 
rejuvenation, comfort, or wise counsel. Very shortly after Plu- 
tarch’s death, his works acquired influence. Beginning with Aris- 
tides, the apologist for Christianity to Hadrian (about 133 a. D.), 
and concluding with Sopater of Apamea in the sixth century, 
the “Lives” and the “ Moralia” were quarried for information, 
or reproduced wholesale in unblushing fashion. When the Re- 
vival of Letters rescued classical literature, Plutarch resumed his 
place among the authors who “ can never be read without profit.” 
Erasmus discerned his ethical benignity at the very outset of the 
movement. Scaliger knew him. The French in particular wel- 
comed him cordially. Montaigne, little given to enthusiasm, 
forgets himself over Plutarch. ‘In his parallels (which is the 
most admirable part of all his works, and with which, in my 
opinion, he is himself most pleas’d) the fidelity and sincerity of 
his judgment equal their depth and weight. He is a philoso- 
pher that teaches us vertue.” After Montaigne, Plutarch’s influ- 
ence flows on persistently through French literature; and, not 
only in France but everywhere, he attracts the unlettered many 
no less than the lettered few. Amyot, Rabelais, Boileau, La 
Fontaine, Saint-Evremond, Pascal, Moliére, Racine, Montesquieu, 
Rollin, Saint-Pierre, Marmontel, Voltaire, Rousseau, La Harpe, 
Mdme. Roland, De Maistre, Chateaubriand ; Henri Quatre and 
Turenne among the men of action; the Semiramis of the North 
among great women, — all dwell upon him. In England, Shake- 
speare, Bacon, Jeremy Taylor, Milton, Wordsworth, Macaulay, 
and Browning unite to accord him the sincerest flattery of the 
proverb. Dryden edits a translation of him, and is possibly the 
better remembered, assuredly the more widely read, therefor. 
Emerson expects him to be “ perpetually rediscovered from time 
to time as long as books last.”” Trench pleads for a better com- 
prehension of his merits on the basis of all he wrote, and laments 
its long absence. Jean Paul and Neander add their homage. 
Finally, as if yet again to emphasize Plutarch’s universal charm, 
one of the most thoughtful women and one of the most valiant 
men in our own generation, whose paths circle strikingly apart 
otherwise, combine to sound his praise. “He may almost be 
called the interpreter of Greece and Rome to modern Europe,” 
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says Julia Wedgwood. And during those slow, sad days of hope 
deferred at Khartiim the ancient pagan thinker still spoke wis- 
dom to the latest hero of Christendom. “ Certainly I would make 
Plutarch’s ‘ Lives’ a handbook for our young officers; it is 
worth any number of ‘Arts of War’ or ‘Minor Tacties.’” 
These are among other wise words penned throughout the closing 
scenes of his earthly life by Gordon. 

Yet, despite all this popularity, it still remains true that men 
enjoy Plutarch, finding pleasure and heartening in his company, 
and forthwith put him aside. Although, in the earlier centuries 
of the Christian era, the ** Lives” and the “ Moralia”’ were alike 
impartially plundered, since the Renaissance attention has been 
concentrated with increasing exclusiveness upon the former. In 
practice, so many have acknowledged the unique allurement of the 
“ Parallels” that to the “man in the street,” if not to the pro- 
fessed scholar, they represent the most readable compendium of 
classical times, and constitute a main channel through which the 
influence of Greek and Roman culture is now consciously expe- 
rienced. Like Scott’s best novels, the “ Lives” have wrought 
upon the modern reader largely because they have been taken at 
sight for what they are worth. Questions seldom suggest them- 
selves. It was none of Montaigne’s or of Gordon’s part to ask 
whether the pictures show “ men as they were” or “ men as they 
ought to have been.” The ironical rebuker of human vanity, and 
the courageous exemplar of a chastened self-reliance, both felt 
that the biographies contained more than mere characterization. 
But they did not tarry to dwell upon reasons or to probe origins. 
And so it happens that Plutarch’s “ Lives” have held the field to 
the exclusion of the “ Moralia.” Philosophers have passed him 
by, because he was apparently little interested in ultimate prob- 
lems, scholars, because he did not write Attic Greek. Never- 
theless, a main portion of the biographer’s charm proceeds from 
the moralist’s insight, and nearly all the educative force of the 
one collection derives its inspiration from the inner spirit of the 
other. 

Plutarch found himself confronted by decrepitude in matters 
that pertain to the things that cannot be shaken. For his own 
satisfaction, if not always for that of others, he attempted to 
relieve doubt, and to guide aspiration, by setting forth in semi- 
familiar, semi-reflective fashion the permanent merits of the chief 
beliefs on which classical paganism has sustained its faith. The 
‘teaching of vertue,” which Montaigne so directly notes in the 
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“ Parallels,” is but one of several results of Plutarch’s life-work 
regarded in its entirety. The appeal to the select spirits of anti- 
quity consists in no barren catalogue of their misdeeds and achieve- 
ments. For, even in detail, Plutarch seldom relapses into the 
sign-post system of biography, never in rounded outline. With 
the possible exceptions of Galba and Otho, the figures appear not 
simply as men who were born and wrought and died, but as em- 
bodiments of devotion to, or defection from, the old ideals that 
Plutarch would fain revivify. If the history of Herodotus have 
affinity with the epic, that of Thucydides with the drama, that of 
Plutarch may be said to resemble the lyric. It expresses the 
author’s personal interest, springing, as it does, from his restrained 
but persistent determination to justify the old paths of morality 
and religion by explaining them. And, while his works present 
little external unity, the man’s pervading spirit is throughout at 
one with itself. Insight may often tarry, intention is ever plain. 
Nay, strange as it may seem, this very intention bestows wisdom 
when exact knowledge is far to seek. Plutarch’s inner spirit 
remains still hidden from us. And our own age seems so like his 
in some salient qualities that this inquiry presents points of pecu- 
liar interest. Meantime we may try to obtain a little light by 
viewing his moral environment. 

The social condition of the Roman Empire, as the first century 
swept to its close, was a strange medley of unassorted opposites. 
By defect, it presents features that irresistibly entice those who 
are prone to permit themselves the somewhat doubtful luxury 

- of hysterical denunciation. The influence exerted by the highly 
partisan “ historical” argument, still deemed a necessary accom- 
paniment of Christian apologetics by some, has made itself 
strongly felt here. On the other hand, and as an inevitable con- 
sequence, contrary judgments can be cited easily. It is alleged, 
for example, that in this, the epoch of “apathy, debauchery and 
cruelty,” with the apologist, “men sought after moral progress 
with a zeal which the Christians, if they ever rivaled, never sur- 
passed. . . . If you want to find the true spirit of the Founder of 
Christianity, you will find more of it in the fragmentary literature 
of Paganism than in all the works of the Fathers put together; 
and more, not merely of its spirit, but of its actual expression, in 
Seneca . . . or Plutarch than in Augustine, Jerome, and all their 
tribe.” In other words, the period, has long furnished, and still 
provides, a favorite battle-ground. But mutually exclusive conclu- 

sions, akin only in approximate equality of friendly evidence, are 
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commonly traceable to a bias arising either from preconceived 
ideas, or from a special purpose in the interest of which the his- 
torical materials have been approached. Moreover, it must be 
insisted that in the present case, take it from what point one will, 
a just estimate is of exceptional difficulty. Prepossessions, often 
barely distinguishable from prejudices, saturate the very atmos- 
phere we breathe. Moral standards are so different; conditions 
conceived as conducive to happiness are selected upon such dis- 
similar grounds ; and, perhaps most of all, the entire fabric of so- 
ciety witnesses to the operation of ideals so antagonistic, that 
even a sympathetic estimate may be baulked of precision. At the 
same time, thanks in part to epigraphy, exclusive dependence need 
no longer be placed upon satirists who exist to caricature, upon 
historians who trade in tale-bearing, or express with ill-concealed 
impatience the sentiments of a deposed class. At first sight, Plu- 
tarch’s prevailing tone contrasts inexplicably with that of Juvenal, 
of Suetonius or of Tacitus. And, in attempting a reconstruction 
of the moral conditions from which he sprang, — relying much on 
his own remains, — the “ give and take ” in the available evidence 
may be permitted such free play as the unconscious leanings of 
contemporary culture allow. 

The reporters, whose writings have mainly colored subsequent 
opinion concerning Plutarch’s age, were themselves subject to cer- 
tain limitations. Their accounts cannot be accepted uncritically, 
and treated as representing the whole state of the case. Even 
more than our chief centres of population, Rome acted as a mag- 
net, subtly attracting the best intellect, the highest ambition, and 
no less the sordid and adventurous spirits of the spreading empire. 
The heterogeneity of this clustered humanity has never had a 
parallel since, Alexandria in her palmiest days, London, and New 
York notwithstanding. For Rome almost ceased to be an organ- 
ism, having become rather a receptacle for the shot virtues and 
vices of the world, bent upon satisfaction after their kind. As a 
consequence, barbarian, Scythian, bond and free, rubbed shoulders 
there, yet each retained his distinctive features in large measure. 
Accordingly, the notable writers intuitively confined themselves 
to familiar aspects of this motley assemblage ; and, where genius 
is concerned, familiarity tends to be distributive. 

True, the poets are at one negatively ; they have escaped the 
touching sadness of their predecessors —of Lucretius, Catullus 
and Virgil. Positively they differ from each other, even although 
they agree to employ satire as a medium. The obscure allusive- 
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ness of Persius, the stinging exaggeration of Juvenal, the elab- 
orate objectivity of Lucan, the lively dialogue of Petronius, the 
mordant epigram of Martial, constitute a single illustration of 
the manner in which literature follows morals. They are trace- 
able severally, not so much to that essential extract which is of 
an age, as to the specific conditions and opportunities pertaining 
to individuals. Persius’ education, Juvenal’s contempt for the 
servility of the parvenu, Lucan’s ingeniously contrived rhetoric, 
blind to ideals, Petronius’ unerring eye for minor manners, Mar- 
tial’s cynicism, were determining factors in their varying views 
of contemporary life. Each sees differently, and for different 
reasons: not one arrests “the flying moment ;” its likeness escapes 
his most beautiful shapes. Regarded even collectively, they leave 
this sense of failure, for they are not 

The only speakers of essential truth, 

Opposed to relative, comparative 

And temporal truths. 
Thus it were a fallacy to take the Messalinas and Trimalchios for 
types of mankind, to forget that they are representative of small 
coteries, — a fallacy which, the oftener it has been committed in 
the past, is the more to be avoided in the future. In the same 
way, not only matters of opinion, but an appreciable intermixture 
reported as matter of fact, say by Tacitus, must be appraised in 
the light of his truly Roman severitas ; if by Suetonius, with 
deductions enforced by his obvious partiality for scandal. Be 
they poets, be they historians or biographers, the “ divine so- 
liloquy ” is not caught on the inward ear of any, for it cannot 
be said that the “skies are genial and the earthly air propitious.” 
The kaleidoscopic traits of the great city distract all so much that 
not one enjoys rest atop the mount, and so they miss the wisdom 
necessary to complete insight. Not that they falsify, but each 
is content to cultivate his own corner of the garden. They pos- 
sess an identity principally because individual conceptions pre- 
dominate over universal. Even Pliny’s praise of the present is 
obliquely putin a disparagement of the immediate past, and for 
this there is a reason in which he has personal interest. Ideals, 
when they come to the surface, immediately disclose their ancient 
lineage ; seldom are they born of the moment.. A bewildering 
complexity of temporary, one might almost say accidental, quali- 
ties finds vivid delineation ; but of the hidden forces that silently 
sway the multitude few glimpses are afforded. 
While, then, Plutarch’s contemporaries failed to epitomize the 
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era, they preserved many clear-cut characteristics little creditable 
for the most part to the society of the day. Their tone, too, 
bears unmistakable witness to the dearth of fructifying concep- 
tions, or, perhaps, to the absence of opportunities that might have 
originated for them also the Plutarchian perception of the single 
constructive tendency of the time. Critical mission they had and 
to spare. But they were blind to the full significance of the 
Pagan Reaction. Accordingly, they never adopted the Virgilian 
motto, so happily applicable to the Chaeronean sage, “Sacra 
deosque dabo.” Even Juvenal, the most powerful of the party, 
shows little ability to read the signs of the times. 

The truth is that, no matter how valuable the apergus offered 
by the Roman group, this period can be approximately understood 
only by reference to the religious and social presuppositions of 
which it was the last and in many respects the decadent expres- 
sion. These principles, intertwined more and more inextricably 
from crisis to crisis, alone explain and justify many prominent 
qualities which must ever be associated, for the modern mind, 
with the unhappiness that stands rooted in inequality. They also 
expose much real weakness which we, limited by our tolerant 
sentimentalism in religion, are prone to set aside too lightly. 

The attempt to resuscitate the ancient classical spirit, projected 
by several recent poets, shows how apt some are to overlook the 
great gulf fixed between the Greco-Roman world and ourselves. 
The formative ideas, in obedience to which modern society has 
fashioned itself, contain their own distinctive essence. And, while 
’ classical culture supplies no unimportant element in contemporary 
education — especially in England —and in those refinements 
incident to knowledge, it cannot be said to have remained unaf- 
fected. It is no more than a factor in a new creation, and contact 
with many other integral influences has wrought a transformation 
upon its pristine nature. Different sentiments determine our 
morality ; other purposes condition social arrangements; more 
than aught else, the revelation derived from another religion has 
rendered our entire life concentric with a fresh conception of the 
measure of manhood and the vocation of humanity. Inevitably, 
these later ideals display their own limitations, inducing peculiar 
defects that work sad consequences in the resultant organisms of 
religion, morality, politics and literature. Yet, despite reformers 
who occasionally bewail themselves that the sins of Rome, Alex- 
andria and Corinth may be matched in London and Paris, in 
New York and Chicago, the blemishes are not those of the old 
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classical world. The fabric is of another sort. If it be true, for 
the classical as for the modern state, that 
All are needed by each one ; 
Nothing is fair or good alone, 

it is true in a widely different sense. And the key to the diver- 
gence lies in the contrasted views of personality, of the value and 
use of individual life. To understand Plutarch’s age, to appraise 
its needs and resources, it is above all else indispensable to cast 
aside the media implied in such phrases as “ the rights of man,” 
and to reconstruct in thought all that was once signified by “ the 
duties of the citizen,” of the freeborn inhabitant of the és. 
Our customs invariably lead to an emphasizing of the citizen’s 
privileges. We realize without difficulty what Paul’s question 
and its immediate consequences indicate. ‘“ And when they had 
tied him up with the thongs, Paul said to the centurion that 
stood by, Is it lawful for you to scourge a man that is a Roman 
and uncondemned? . . . The chief captain also was afraid when 
he knew that he was a Roman, and because he had bound him.” 
But we are liable to forget that, while the “ political animal ” of 
Aristotle enjoyed rights, he paid a very heavy price for them, as 
our current estimate would run. For citizenship was not merely 
exclusive. The situation involved something more than a divi- 
sion into Greek and Barbarian, or into Roman citizen, subject 
nationality and slave. Political recognition was based on total 
deprivation of liberty as we understand the term. The free-born 
citizen merged his humanity in his citizenship. And, in the ear- 
lier days of the classical world, he remained quite unconscious of 
any loss; his sole vocation was government; he received back 
double for all he had bestowed. The strength of the vodArreia, 
while it lasted, flowed from that subjection to it in which its 
members found the only perfect, because the only recognized, 
freedom. Take Plutarch’s statement about Theseus: -‘* Now, 
after the death of his father Ageus, forming in his mind a great 
and wonderful design, he gathered together all the inhabitants of 
Attica into one town, and made them one people of one city, 
whereas before they lived dispersed, and were not easy to assem- 
ble upon any affair for the common interest. . . . He dissolved 
all the distinct state-houses, council halls, and magistracies, and 
built one common state-house and council hall on the site of the 
present upper town, and gave the name of Athens to the whole 
state, ordaining a common feast and sacrifice, which he called 
Panathenza, or the sacrifice of all the united Athenians.”” Then 
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take Plato’s definition of justice: “ What at the commencement 
we laid down as a universal rule of action, when we were found- 
ing our state, this, if I mistake not, or some modification of it, is 
justice. I think we affirmed, if you recollect, and frequently 
repeated, that every individual ought to have some one occupa- 
tion in the state, which should be that to which his natural capa- 
city was best adapted. . . . That fourth principle in every child 
and woman, in every slave, freeman and artisan, in the ruler and 
in the subject, requiring each to do his own work, and not to 
meddle with many things.” These two passages present in broad 
outline the presuppositions of the evolution of classical society. 
Every one reveled in a freedom possible only within the social 
medium of a comparatively small city, but Ais city. No one 
fathomed the sacrifice unavoidably resultant. Allowing for cer- 
tain lapses, the vocation supplied room and to spare for action 
till the empire engulfed the world. Nevertheless, throughout the 
whole period every one was bound as a man. As Mommsen some- 
where says, the citizen’s duty was to rule his own household, and, 
for the rest, to be the obedient subject of the state. 

The varying issues naturally developed from this semi-socialis- 
tic conception constitute the inner history of classical civilization. 
The ultimate ubiquitousness of Greek culture was conditioned 
by the subjugation of Hellas to Macedonia, of Achaia to Rome. 
The Hellenes, finding themselves bereft of their old political 
interests, became the evangelists of education, and so “ gave laws 
to the conquerors.” The sadness of the later Greek thinkers is a 
corollary to their criticism of a past ideal, and to their failure in 
the search for a substitute. Their prevailing unrest is that of the 
citizen torn from his city; their occasional happiness, that of 
finding the old vocation anew, though sorely attenuated, in the 
city-ruled empire of the known universe. And with Plutarch, 
as with the dumb millions in his day, the latter is for a little the 
predominant sentiment. Man, never having perceived his own 
absolute value as such, evinces no regret consequent upon a com- 
parison of what he is with what he might have been. But the 
citizen sometimes bemoans the old Athens and the ancient aris- 
tocratic spirit of Rome. Yet, for the most part, he thankfully 
accepts the Pax Romana as compensation for loss, and the 
accomplished facts of the time generate something of contentment 
by their very immensity. 

Thus it may be said — not, indeed, as the latter-day democrat 
would judge, but within the servitude of humanity to the passion 
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for citizenship — that Plutarch’s age held means of consolation 
for many. In the person of Divus Cesar, Theseus had 
Come again and twice as fair ; 
- « »« Come 
With all good things, and war shall be no more. 

And, although there was no new Athens, no revived patrician 
order, the splendor of the empire, everywhere apparent, dazzled 
masses into believing that the golden age had at length arrived. 
Peace on earth had ended the long-drawn suffering caused by civil 
war; there was good-will, not indeed to all men, but to those who 
acquiesced in Roman supremacy. The world may have been 
dead, but Rome seemed so living that faith in rejuvenescence by 
drafts upon her energy was not unnatural. 

Indications of this widely diffused feeling, to which Plutarch 
gave plain utterance, are frequent. Speaking generally, and 
omitting details for the moment, there can be little question that 
the reign of Augustus was hailed, not only by a later and ideal- 
izing generation, but by the men of the time, as the dawn of a new 
era. Inasense previously unknown, the gods were taking charge 
of humanity. This was recognized most of all by the people, — 
by that silent multitude which ultimately shapes the destinies of 
civilization. The decimating factions and disquieting turbulence 
of the later Republic gave place to the strong and beneficent rule 
of a single will, accompanied by a grateful liberty to undertake 
ordinary business in reasonable assurance of continuous protec- 
tion. As a consequence, a growing system of mythology sprang 
up round the name of the dead Cesar. A similar contentment, 
but charged on this occasion with a larger element of hope for the 
immediate future, generated by contrast with the nearest past, 
marked the beginning of Nero’s reign. The youth started with 
generous intentions, and he is commonly reported to have acted 
up to them. More than likely, however, the “Golden Quinquen- 
nium” was due to the wise policy of Seneca and to the upright- 
ness of Burrus. The emperor was still in their leading-strings, 
and so long as he thus remained things went well. But this 
touching confidence in the sixth Cesar all too soon proved mis- 
placed ; the stock that produced Tiberius, Caligula and Claudius 
had yet another degeneration to reveal. The “heartless buffoon ” 
broke loose, and the presens Divus cut down the “ tall stalks,” 
seeking to win securer eminence by denuding his vicinity of 
strength, intellect and virtue distinguished enough to command 
admiration. Yet, even at this, it must be remembered that 
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Tacitus’ judgment on the murderous Cesars is full of point: 
“ Sevi proximis ingruunt.” 

Not till the localized horrors of Nero’s rule had been displaced 
by the general miseries of civil war, when emperors came to the 
Golden House and departed “as if they were players in a booth, 
going on to the stage and off again,”! did the trouble lay heavy 
hand upon the whole body of the people. Then once more, and 
again to a great extent by contrast, hope, even confidence, emerged. 
Vespasian was the deliverer from the East. On this occasion 
expectation was to be justified of her children. After Domitian, 
possibly during his reign, there is a species of return in some sort 
to the outward prosperity of the Augustan Jubilee. The heart- 
sickness of hope deferred disappears. Making allowance for his 
lack of religious affinity and consequent slurring of the spiritual 
crisis, Gibbon has placed on record the judgment which sums this 
period most pointedly, even if somewhat too absolutely: “If a 
man were called to fix the period in the history of the world, 
during which the condition of the human race was most happy and 
prosperous, he would, without hesitation, name that which elapsed 
from the death of Domitian to the accession of Commodus.” The 
deliverance is of general application. It might be said of the 
British, in the same way, that the Victorian era has been the time 
of their greatest happiness and prosperity. Nevertheless, in so 
declaring, detailed reference to the inordinate lust of some few 
whom sudden wealth had ruined, to the undisguised skepticism of 
many cursed with half-culture, to patent injustices, if not crimes, 
among all classes — special effects springing from the implica- 
tions of the nineteenth century social order — would be left out 
of conspicuous consideration. So, too, with the Roman Empire. 
The advancing sweep of the civilization is grandiose; and from 
this very fact a spirit of self-satisfaction stalks abroad, throwing 
into shadow many shameful deeds, distracting attention from cer- 
tain foul customs, and drowning the cry of much awful misery in 
its world-resounding tramp. It has been the fate of the Roman 
Empire (and, not unlikely, it may be that of our federated com- 
mercialism, enshrined, as its excrescences are, in the newspaper 
press) that the dishonor, the dirt, and the wretchedness have 
assumed undue proportions with a later eye. New standards 
have led observers to see the black spots larger, to forget that 
after all, overt wickedness was then the luxury of the few, as it 
must ever be. Doubtless the principles implicit in ancient society 
1 Plutarch, Galba, i. 35. 
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resulted in judgments at which we may well stand aghast. But, 
in the nature of things, humanity itself could not have been abso- 
lutely different. Oppression may not have seemed oppression as 
we now think, but torture and death and disregard of man’s 
dearest relationships cannot but have pressed in their full sore- 
ness upon manya one. And thus a dumb, hopeless acquiescence, 
destructive of spontaneous aspiration, cast a shadow over the out- 
ward prosperity of the world-state — a shadow not of earth, but 
of the spirit. 

On the other hand, the benefits of Roman rule, in the shape 
of a settled social system, of safety in commerce and travel, of 
opportunity in education, and of free intercourse between people 
of the most different races through the medium of two languages, 
together universally understood, contributed to the spread of sta- 
bility, toleration, wealth, and many of the other accompaniments 
of prosperity. The wisdom of the Roman administration had 
been such that, with two significant exceptions — the Egyptians 
and the Jews—the subject nationalities had almost forgotten 
their former independence, and evinced few traces of irrepressi- 
ble desire to regain it. The cosmopolitanism, due to long contact 
with all sorts and conditions of men, had softened Roman hard- 
ness, and even the straitest sect of the Stoics had relaxed its tra- 
ditional austerity. The vigor of several of the lately added 
provinces, like Gaul and Germany, had done something towards 
regenerating the Italians, depressed into no little effeteness by 
monetary exactions and civil strife. Strenuous efforts were put - 
forth to reorganize agriculture in the “ home counties.” The 
post-Cwsarian emperors were distinguished, not by clemency 
alone, but also by an undeniable, if incomplete, practice of their 
profession of recurring to the civil traditions of the best repub- 
lican times. The military training, still much idolized, afforded 
scope for the exercise of restraint, and offered a school for the 
inculcation of obedience, valor, and self-discipline ; while, despite 
their unsavory associations, it is by no means clear that the 
Laniste dic not exert similar influence. Finally, as Plutarch’s 
‘“‘ Symposia” prove, there was another side to the vulgar philis- 
tinism of the feast of Trimalchio. Cultured and learned men 
abounded. A quiet social life, in which rational conversation 
and sane enjoyment played a chief part, flourished. Despite the 
marriage of usus and the exposure of children, domesticity was 
not dead. In other words, only a small minority felt the pinch 
of “keeping up appearances” put upon those who lived, for the 
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sake of earning a brief and scandalous notoriety, among the 
fashionables who frequented the metropolis and its appanages, 
the pleasure-cities. Of this the inscriptions afford overwhelming 
evidence. And, as has been said, in estimating all these signs, 
care must be taken to lay aside present standards of comparison. 
For, as Mr. Lecky observes, to fall below the standard of a mer- 
ciful age is often in reality to be far worse than those who have 
conformed to the judgment of a barbarous time. 

On general and special grounds alike, evidence abounds to prove 
that Plutarch’s time is not fairly represented by pushing to the 
front the “favorites” of that ironical goddess, Fortune, who, 
after their kind in all ages, strutted a short hour in the exquisite 
circles at the capital and at those centres of self-indulgence where 
metropolitan “society” was aped. On the contrary, when the 
immense number of Roman citizens is taken into account, Gib- 
bon’s allegation falls nearer the mark. Much misery there was 
and much oppression. But, writing off our modern rules of judg- 
ment, and adding the blessings of security and plenty, there were 
manifold reasons for confidence, abounding causes for that thank- 
ful cheerfulness so consistently present in Plutarch. Whatever 
their depth, the social evils that some of his contemporaries were 
so forward to delineate do not seem to have penetrated the people 
deeply enough to deflect the bent of the average man. Then, as 
now, the exceptional received attention, the abnormal or patho- 
logical was vividly reported. The great bulk of good deeds done, 
of duties faithfully fulfilled day in, day out, of kindnesses quietly 
extended, have no historian. Yet in them lies the general savor 
of life. We are forced to conclude, accordingly, that Plutarch 
found not a little of vaster moment than damnable vice, unspeak- 
able foulness, and hateful cruelty among the many outstanding 
qualities of the end of the first and the beginning of the second 
centuries. 

But if, taking all the evidence into consideration, Plutarch’s age 
is to be regarded as fairly happy and prosperous— happy and 
prosperous beyond the average probably — what of the other side? 
What of the “ universal corruption” concerning which more than 
enough has been, and still continues to be, written? Here, as be- 
fore, it is needful to fall back upon the principles involved in the 
historical evolution of classical society. The free-born citizen, 
though all unconscious of the fact, enjoyed his privileges at great 
cost. Man was not sacred because of his humanity, but on ac- 
count of his nationality. The city-state imparted its virtue to the 
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citizens only. In exchange it received their lives. When benefits 
really accrued to individuals as a consequence of this, the most 
characteristic contribution of classical civilization to the advance 
of mankind emerged, as in the Athens of Pericles, and in the spa- 
cious days of the Roman commonwealth. But when one city 
extracted vitality from the known world, and proved unable to 
render fair return in the shape of civic virtues, a main source of 
inner stagnation, and consequent corruption, appeared. Even in 
the palmiest years of the Empire, but especially in that portion of 
them to the beginning of which Plutarch belongs, this defect was 
half consciously experienced. Men everywhere felt, though they 
could not explain, the decline. Yet, even so, the chief cause of a 
large part of it is to be sought, not in disregard of the sacredness 
of personality as it affected the citizens, but as it took even more 
characteristic shape owing to the presence of an enormous slave 
population. 

For a time, when civic virtue flourished, slavery was of positive 
advantage. The conditions from which Greek art, literature and 
philosophy sprang implied the presence of a numerous leisured 
class, of a class in whose pride leisure formed a determining ele- 
ment. In the same way, the Roman genius for government had 
like presuppositions. While in its origin, amongst savage peoples, 
slavery is no more than another illustration of man’s inveterate 
desire to aggrandize self, in the socialized community of the city- 
state it exhibits higher qualities. As the spirit of that organiza- 
tion led the citizen to give himself for his privileges, so it forced 
the slave to give himself for his life. He thus became an integral 
part of the social organism, and gained, if not rights, at least that 
consideration apart from which he would have been worthless, 
because insubordinate and dangerous. By the necessities of the 
situation, masters were schooled to exercise a certain amount of 
lenity, even although they undoubtedly had opportunities for the 
exhibition of what we should deem senseless cruelty. More effec- 
tually than violence, moderation kept relations sweet. In prac- 
tice, forbearance produced a good tendency, even if the moral aim 
implied was not according to modern theory. The very contrast 
between free and bond, like that between Greek and barbarian, 
generated an esprit de corps among the privileged. For, if the 
fact of slavery offered the naturally wicked occasion to display 
their wickedness, it also left the better masters free to follow the 
arts, or to cultivate the sciences of war and government. On the 
whole, cruelty was probably an exception — certainly an exception 
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as the men of the day understood cruelty ; and virtue, developed 
in the pursuit of “aristocratic” occupations, inoculated the old 
stock. More than likely, too, a certain benefit accrued to the 
slaves themselves. They learned to feel that their masters were 
necessary to them, and frequent are the records of their devotion. 
On the principle that “he who cannot look up to a superior can 
never come to respect himself” they were unconsciously affected 
for good by the standard illustrated in the lives of their betters. 
Caprice and brute force were restrained by the humanizing influ- 
ence exercised by a social system from which master and slave 
were equally inseparable. 

But the flowering time of this state could not last forever. The 
disregard of moral right, and the insistence upon duty forcibly im- 
posed by current social arrangements, were factors fated to bring 
forth consequences spiritually disastrous throughout and, in the 
end, productive of practical or material ruin. Every form of 
human association has the defects of its excellences. An indi- 
vidual’s richness of life ultimately depends on the relative perfec- 
tion of the community to which he belongs. The best society is 
that in which identical, or approximately identical, interests spur 
on each to strive for the bettering of all. So the master could 
not but be degraded eventually by contact with the slave. For, 
the few gained something at the expense of the many, and, in the 
issue, as always happens, the privileged had to pay dearly for their 
uncommon advantages. At first, slavery helped the masters mor- 
ally by leading them to exhibit their superiority in deed. When 
this had come to be matter of tradition, stagnation ensued, and 
worse, seeing that, after all, the honor of elevation above a being 
who has no rights is comparatively barren, and proves its sterility 
by gradually acting as a gangrenous growth upon ideals. The 
favored, being set cheek by jowl with the unfavored, finally came 
to be themselves unfavored. The fear of the Lord is only the 
beginning of wisdom. Asa God who is feared, and no more, tends 
to become a fetish — something less than the worshiper — so 
the master who can always and readily work his sweet will tends 
to become a slave to otiose impulses which, opportunity aiding na- 
ture, gain overwhelming influence. Long ere Plutarch lived, this 
stage had been reached. 

Furthermore, one must remember that the Circenses not only 
constituted the “chief blot” upon Roman civilization, but were 
also a prime consequence of that contempt for the dignity of man 


out of which, such is the paradox, the supreme qualities of pagan 
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culture grew. The constant distributions of wheat, too, and the 
avidity with which they were accepted or even clamored for, are 
witness to the servility of both donors and recipients. The sen- 
suality of men and the license of women also are referable to the 
opportunities which the low conception of manhood afforded ; they 
were aggravated by the pliability and flattery of slaves whose only 
hope lay in a manumission to be most speedily compassed by taking 
special service with the lust, gluttony or voluptuousness of their 
superiors. While the temptations inseparable from their situ- 
ation were intensified by the corruption of the highest, some ac- 
companiments of imperial rule further aggravated the mischief of 
slave depravity. The artificial security desiderated by the more 
tyrannical of the Cesars afforded them a new profession. The 
crime of lése-majesté, literally created all too frequently by the 
custom of delation, opened out a prosperous career for the in- 
former. And when, on a word from the worst, the best might 
be done to death, the way to the inrush of all evil passions was 
plain — to every species of treachery, to meanest revenge for sup- 
posititious injury, or for the more real insult of proved superiority 
which so moves the malicious. Inexpressibly foul in itself, this 
practice further restricted the scope for legitimate expression 
of individuality, a field already far too circumscribed for safety. 
Success in life was to be obtained only by pandering to all that 
was vilest. The mimes, the painters, the story-tellers, nay, the 
very priests of religion, were infected. Luxury had attained al- 
most incredible proportions, and its enervating effects were never 
more potent. In the ranks thus tainted, even the superlative ex- 
cellence of a Thrasea, itself an outgrowth of the peculiar circum- 
stances, could do no more than rise to acceptance of the inevitable. 
‘** We pour out a libation to Jupiter the Deliverer. Behold, young 
man, and may the gods avert the omen, but you have been born 
into times when it is well to fortify the spirit with examples of 
courage.” 

Nevertheless, we must lay it to heart that this frightful corrup- 
tion was no more than an exceptional instance of the prevalent 
defect in moral idealism, a defect necessarily consequent upon the 
disregard of personality involved in the inner principle of the city- 
state. Opportunity, which might well have rendered the majority 
competitors for distinction in evil, presented itself mainly, if not 
exclusively, to the few. Even in Rome herself, and in Italy, by 
all accounts the most miserable of the provinces, one stratum was 
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the chief subject of this utter death to virtue. It may well be 
doubted whether the cursed example spread widely beyond Rome, 
except to some cities, the confessed imitators of her foibles — to 
Pompeii, Baiz, Sybaris, Alexandria, Corinth. Appraising the 
age without reference to modern standards, the worst that can be 
said of society, as a whole, is, that moral aspiration was dull, and 
that, as at no other time, opportunity to sin openly and without 
reproof abounded. Even when this is granted, the question al- 
ways remains, What was the proportion of the one hundred mil- 
lion inhabitants of the Empire to whom such occasion came? It 
is an obvious reply that the vices whereby Nero and his court 
idealized themselves into dirt would have been impossible had they 
been universal. The very satire of which they and their kin form 
the subject implies the existence of another standard, not merely 
among the masses, but even with those who belonged to the ranks 
that most furnished forth rioters in bestiality. In short, whatever 
may have been the habit of Vitellius, to take a case in point, we 
may rest assured that flamingoes’ tongues did not form the na- 
tional dish of the imperial Romans. 

On a broad survey, then, it is impossible to escape the conclu- 
sion that Plutarch’s age presents a puzzling conjunction of char- 
acteristics. It was outwardly prosperous and avowedly happy be- 
yond the average, perhaps beyond any other period of recorded 
history except our own. The supremacy of Rome was instilling 
confidence into many minds. Yet, in limited circles, vice held 
unparalleled sway, and servility corrupted with awful success, 
Accordingly, extreme denunciation and extreme praise are equally 
beside the mark. Society had its excellences, most of them due 
to the socialistic principle of the city-state; and it displayed its 
defects, most of them arising from that truncated conveption of 
man as a moral being which, nevertheless, was the presupposition 
of all pagan virtue. So far as the conduct of life was concerned, 
there was then, as always, a chasm between the great and the 
small of the earth. The practice of specific vices, which testified 
to the perversion of members of the one order, did not exist to 
bear similar witness for the other. If, therefore, the age is to be 
understood, an attempt must be made to exhibit the true sources 
of putrescence. The most serious defect did not consist in that 
showy sin on which Juvenal dilated ; for we can all fervently re- 
echo the wish that Plutarch’s essay on “ Brotherly Love,” ay, 
and much else of his, might be “ bound up with ‘the sixth satire 
of Juvenal, as painting the two aspects discernible in the same 
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era, according to the eyes that saw it.” No, the true corruption of 
any epoch is that which permeates it through and through. The 
happiness of Plutarch’s time, due not a little to the absence of 
spiritual curiosity, or, at all events, to the dullness of moral as- 
piration, is far more significant than the tales of Domitian’s licen- 
tiousness. For, the adulteries of Roman ladies, the blasphemies, 
gluttonies, and unnatural excesses of the court and its entourage 
are not to be taken as causes. They were themselves effects. The 
good and bad of the time, as it has been too commonly understood, 
are both appearances. The reality, the ultimate source of much 
seeming ill, as of much seeming good — superstition, for example 
— is to be sought deeper. 

Of all representatives of this age, Plutarch holds the key to the 
mystery. The spirit of the age, which he incarnates, is not set 
forth in the variegated religious practices of the people, or in the 
swinishness of the men about town. The contentment of many 
and the excess of some are the consequences of qualities in which 
the people and the exquisites alike partook. These characteristics 
alone embody the secret of the era. Depressing influences in 
themselves, they are the seed of those phenomena that have rightly 
earned for these years their terrible appellation, the Age of Death. 
This Plutarch, if not alone, yet more than his fellows, saw. 
Spiritual death supplied his theme; regeneration formed his 
ideal, but regeneration by return to a past dispensation. We 
have misprised him till now, because one whose inspiration seems 
antiquarian bears no living message. But we have forgotten that 
he had his own ideals, that he was the sole prophet which a reac- 
tion— the Pagan Reaction—can ever be permitted. Great 
Pan is dead; but mayhap some other god still ranges the firma- 
ment, looking for sincere sacrifice. The dire fact of this death 
and the need somewhere and somehow for spiritual resurrection 
together are the quintessence of the period; yet every eye, save 
Plutarch’s, seems to have been blind. The significance of his 
insight receives pointed expression in those lines proceeding from 
the mightiest embodied foree now at work in our English litera- 
ture. They are appositely addressed ‘“'To whom it may concern.”’ 


The smoke upon your altar dies, 
The flowers decay, 

The Goddess of your sacrifice 
Has flown away. 

What profit then to sing or slay 
The sacrifice from day to day ? 
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“ We know the shrine is void,” they said, 
*«The Goddess flown — 
Yet wreaths are on the altar laid — 
The Altar-Stone 
Is black with fumes of sacrifice, 
Albeit she has fled our eyes, 


For it may be, if still we sing 

And tend the Shrine, 

Some Deity on wandering wing 

May there incline, 

And, finding all in order meet, 

Stay while we worship at Her feet.” } 


R. M. WeEnNLEY. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 





RELIGION AND THE LARGER UNIVERSE. 


As the traveler visits the old shrines and cathedrals of Europe, 
or the scholar delves among the medieval treatises on astronomy 
or geography, he is continually meeting with conceptions of the 
world and its creation of a most curious and childlike simplicity. 
A frequently recurring group in the sculptures, mosaics, stained- 
glass or missal paintings of the Middle Ages is that which repre- 
sents the Almighty in human form moulding the sun, moon or 
stars, and with his own hands hanging them from the solid firma- 
ment which supports the upper heaven and its celestial waters and 
overarches the great plain of earth; and when the work of the 
six days is finished he is represented as sitting bent and fatigued, 
in the well-known attitude of the “ Weary Mercury” of classical 
sculpture. As late as the seventeenth century Milton, in his poetic 
representation of the popular theology of his day, does not hesitate 
at the most literal description of how the second person in the 
Trinity, when the hour for making the universe came, 


Took the golden compasses, prepared 
In God’s eternal store, to cireumscribe 
This universe and all created things. 
One foot he centred and the other tarned 
Round through the vast profundity obscure, 
And said, “Thus far extend ; thus far thy bounds : 
This be thy just circumference, O world.” 


The two statements in the Genesis myths, that the world was 
made in six days and also that “God spake and it was done,” 
1 Rudyard Kipling, ‘‘ L’Envoi” to Departmental Ditties. 
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were both of them accepted in the most literal way by the great 
ecclesiastical and scientific authorities of Christendom down to the 
sixteenth century. The contradiction of an instantaneous creation 
which lasted through six days was usually reconciled by some ex- 
planation, like that of St. Thomas Aquinas, which was adopted 
even by Luther and the earlier Protestant Reformers, viz.: that 
God created the substance of the world in a single moment but 
employed the six days in separating, shaping and further adorning 
it. As to the date of this great event, it was the general verdict 
of both Catholic and Protestant authorities down to a century or 
two ago that it could hardly be more than six thousand years ago. 

As to the shape and dimensions of the world, the prevalent 
ideas during the Middle Ages were marked by a precision and pet- 
tiness equally crude. Following unreflectingly the lead of what- 
ever imagery the Scripture presented, they insisted that the earth 
was at creation vaulted over with a solid dome or ceiling, the 
firmament of Genesis, above which was the celestial cistern, con- 
taining the waters which are above the firmament. It is through 
apertures in this vault, “the windows of heaven,” that the rains 
are allowed to fall on the earth by God and his angels ; and above 
it, in the third heaven, or seventh as others said, is the custom- 
ary abode of the Almighty and his court. In the curious descrip- 
tion of the universe, based upon Scripture, written in the sixth 
century by Cosmas Indicopleustes, which for a long while was 
regarded as most authoritative, the ideas of the early Christian 
theologians were summed up in a complete system. As in the 
ninth chapter of Hebrews the world is likened to the tabernacle 
in the desert, it must be oblong in shape. Like the table of shew- 
bread, the earth is flat, and twice as long as broad, four hundred 
days’ journey one way and two hundred the other. It is sur- 
rounded by four seas, at the outer edges of which rise massive 
walls, the pillars of heaven of which Job speaks, on which the 
vault of heaven rests. The disappearance of the sun at night is 
caused by its passing behind a great mountain at the north of the 
earth. 

Although by the scholars of subsequent centuries this naive 
representation of the world was much refined and modified, yet 
the general conception of the universe as a sort of huge house, 
with heaven as its upper story and the earth as its lower story, pre- 
vailed among the people and a large part of the world of scholars 
close down to the modern period. 

When the sky-parlor of the heavenly host was so little a way 
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off, legends of saints and prophets caught up to heaven or of angels 
flying down to earth, of heavenly voices speaking from the upper 
story to chosen men on the lower, or of frequent special interven- 
tions by heavenly powers to rescue the holy or punish the wicked, 
would most naturally arise. Even when men’s conceptions began 
to enlarge, they still remained comparatively diminutive. Certain 
Egyptian astronomers, says Flammarion, calculated that the sun 
was three hundred and sixty-nine miles distant and Saturn four 
hundred and ninety-two. An Italian system, that the same as- 
tronomer mentions, was on a somewhat more generous scale. The 
crystalline sphere in which the moon was set was 107,000 miles 
distant, Mercury 209,000 and the sun 3,892,000. As late as the 
sixteenth century, Zwingli and the early Protestant Reformers 
held to the view of the church fathers that a solid floor or dome 
separated the heavens from the earth, that above it were the 
waters and the abode of the angels, and below it the earth and 
man. And in the cellar of this world-house, popular superstition, 
corroborated by the authority of great poets like Virgil, Dante 
and Milton, located the caverns of the underworld, not far below 
the earth’s crust, from which imp and devil and perturbed spirit 
came up at times to walk the earth. 

To-day, how has science stretched out this baby-house universe 
of our ancestors! The astronomer has turned his telescope on that 
adamantine firmament and it has dissolved into thin air. The 
glittering points that gemmed its surface have expanded into 
enormous suns, thousands of times as large as our own globe. 
The petty heaven of the Book of Revelation has spread out, from 
that one-seventieth part or less of the cubic dimensions which we 
now know our own earth to have, into an immensity of space which 
it is difficult to realize. Let us try by a few facts to give some 
conception of its grandeur. 

Milton, in “ Paradise Lost,” in accordance with the older ideas 
of the size of the universe, thought that nine days was an ade- 
quate length of time for the rebel archangel, who was thrown out 
of heaven, to fall down from the top of the universe and the courts 
of God to the depths of hell; but we now know that if a steam- 
ship, moving at the average rate, had started in Columbus’s life- 
time for the sun, it would not have reached its goal to-day. If 
a baby were put in an express train, moving at highest locomotive 
speed, to go to our solar luminary, the baby would die of old age 
before it could arrive there. If that locomotive went onward to- 
ward our nearest fixed star, stopping neither day nor night, it would 
take it 700,000 centuries to get there. 
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The speed of a locomotive is evidently too slow a standard to 
use as a measure among these immense spaces. Let us take, then, 
for our imaginary courier, the fastest traveler we know of, the 
wave of sunlight, speeding 186,000 miles a second. How long 
would it take even a beam of sunlight to reach the nearest sun 
beyond our own? Not less than three and one quarter years; for 
it is no less than 20 billions of miles away. If we should want to 
go to Sirius and could get the same lightning courier, the waves 
of the starlight, to take us, it would require twenty-two years. 
To get to the Pole star it would take fifty years; to pass from one 
end to the other of the Milky Way, that great star-cluster nearest 
to us, it would take a ray of light 15,000 years. To reach a star 
of the fourteenth magnitude would require 100,000 years. 

By the naked eye we can see some 6000 stars, each a sun, all at 
such immense intervals from one another. But the telescope dis- 
cerns 45 million stars and nebule; the photographic eye, more 
subtle still, might take the record, it is calculated, of 160 million 
stars. There are over a thousand nebule which the telescope 
resolves into swarms of stars. These are supposed to be great 
groups, similar to our Milky Way, dimmed and drawn together, 
apparently by the immense distance at which they are situated. 
In that case, how far off are they? Over 300 times as far as the 
farthest suns in our Milky Way; and it would take the nimble 
messenger of light four millions of years to get there. How huge 
must these suns be that can send the undulations of their light 
across such enormous spaces! Into what amazing pettiness has 
astronomy shriveled our proud centre of the universe, and dis- 
lodging it from its former prominent position, sent it whirling on 
its way as one of the smaller satellites in the train of a central 
body, the sun, which, though as much larger than the earth as a 
cart-wheel is larger than a pea, is yet but one of more than 20 
million suns contained in its own part of space, and is itself not 
stationary but revolving through space, with its fleet of planets, 
at the rate of four thousand miles a day, perhaps, around some 
still larger sun. 

Verily, these infinities of space set the brain reeling, in the 
vain effort to realize them. Let us turn, then, to the changes in 
our estimates of the earth’s duration and our ideas of time. Here, 
again, how enormously has science multiplied the numbers! How 
utterly inadequate are those dates for man’s first appearance on 
the globe and the beginning of the earth that were generally ac- 
cepted one hundred years ago and are still printed in the margin 
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of the Bibles issued by our Bible societies! It was in the year 
4004 B. c., according to the great chronological authority and theo- 
logian, Archbishop Ussher, that the creation of the world took place, 
a date settled by the authority of the Holy Bible; and Dr. Light- 
foot, Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge University, in the seventeenth 
century, with still finer precision, fixed the day and hour at the 
23d of October at nine o’clock in the morning. Luther declared, 
on the authority of Moses, that longer ago than 6000 years the 
world did not exist. Pope Urban VII. was anxious to allow a 
little more time to have elapsed since the creation of man; but 
his extreme limit was 5199 B. c. 

To-day these sixty centuries are but a handbreadth of the time 
that science demands. Sixty millenniums would hardly suffice. 
Science has mined in caverns and found man’s tools and weapons 
among the bones of mammoths. It has deciphered hieroglyphics 
and found arts and history already venerable before the date when 
commentators admitted that Adam had begun to breathe. As far 
back as 6000 and 7000 years before Christ, among the cities and 
temples of Babylonia and Egypt, man was living a civilized or 
semi-civilized life. For the quaternary age, in the early part of 
which unmistakable relics of man are found, geology demands a 
period of at least 10,000 years. For the tertiary and secondary 
epochs, and the immensely thick deposits belonging to them, 
not less than three million years will suffice. For the primary and 
primeval or azoic ages, not less than seventeen million years more 
are needed. Recall what vast beds of chalk and limestone, miles 
in thickness, have been built up by the microscopic creatures who 
have lived and died in the primitive oceans, how from a fiery 
cloud the globe concentrated to a molten ball, and on the molten 
ball formed the crust that now suspends us above the still furnace- 
heated interior. How long a time should we estimate for these 
onic changes? From the experiments of the physicist Bischoff, 
with molten basalt and its rate of cooling to a solid state, the sci- 
entists infer that for the earth to cool from the 2000 degrees cen- 
tigrade of its former molten state down to two hundred centigrade, 
would require at least 350 million of years. Then for the conden- 
sation of our solar nebula, originally 5,000,000 miles in diameter, 
into the sun and planets, and the further cooling down from the 
heated solid state to the temperature where life could begin, it 
would require additional millions of years. When we recall how 
many thousand times larger than our sun are many of the solar 
globes, is not the chronology of the heavens carried back into an 
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antiquity, in comparison with whose veritable eternity the age of 
those hills that of old were dubbed “ everlasting ” seems but as a 
single breath of a summer’s insect. 

Such is the amazing immensity of the universe that modern 
science has disclosed, an illimitable extension and duration be- 
fore which the wing of imagination grows weary, in the effort to 
realize even vaguely how vast is its sweep. It is evident that this 
changed scale of the physical universe must suggest to the reason 
of man an analogous change in our view of the origin, nature and 
destiny of man and the methods of God’s government. 

Can we still hold man to be the aim and end of creation? Can 
we still think, many to-day are asking, that the earth and heavens 
were fitted up specially for his abode? that the animal world was 
made just for his food and the trees to shade his head from the 
heat? the sun to warm him by day and the moon and stars to 
supply light to his path by night ? 

Is man not shown, by this immense magnitude of the universe, 
to be but a most ephemeral and infinitesimal insect, the spawn 
of the primeval slime, a creature altogether too insignificant to 
be supposed to have been specially created or specially cared for ? 
What else but fables of man’s credulous childhood are those faiths 
that held man to be a child of God, made in the divine image, or 
that he has been the recipient of divine revelations, and that the - 
Son of God left his place by God’s right hand, and choosing out 
of all the million solar and planetary systems in space this most 
insignificant speck, called earth, was here incarnated in a human 
form, to supply salvation by his blood to those who should enter 
the church he should found? Science, with its searching instru- 
ments, has investigated earth and heaven. No telescope in the 
remotest recesses has caught sight of any Titan king seated on a 
celestial throne; no microscope has observed any soul within the 
tissues of the brain; no mining shaft has found a limbo of de- 
parted souls beneath the earth’s crust. The fires are there, but 
no trace of any imps or devils or ghostly shades. Dust to dust is 
the law of life. We begin as a chemical composition; we end, 
when the machinery runs down, as a chemical decomposition. 
When thousands of worlds are burning out into lifeless cinders, 
by inevitable laws of the dissipation of energy and the cooling 
down of every warmer sphere to the average temperature or, we 
should better say, refrigeration of the interstellar space, some 
200 degrees, as it is, below zero, why should we fancy this petty 
biped of a man should escape the general death ? 
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Such are the questions and dilemmas, sometimes put in very 
scoffing tones, that in the minds of a large and growing class among 
us are daily arising, and daily alienating them more and more from 
the older views of man’s origin, nature and destiny. 

On the other hand, the champions of the older faith maintain 
that in spite of this immense expansion of the universe we may 
still look on man as the chief subject of divine care and our earth 
as the moral and spiritual centre of the universe. The rank and 
practical importance of God’s creatures, or the orbs he has made, 
do not depend, they urge, on their physical bigness or littleness, 
but on higher qualities. Though the telescope and the magnitudes 
it has disclosed dwarf man to a petty insect, the microscope gives 
back to man his dignity. To the Almighty and Eternal a thou- 
sand years are as one day, a day as a thousand years, a world 
like Sirius as a drop of dew, and a drop of dew as a starry 
constellation. Small as man is, he has within him a knowledge, 
reason, will, consciousness and creative power that put him ina 
higher realm than any mass, however huge, of insensate matter. 
No globe of brute matter has its reason of existence in itself. The 
reason of being in all material things lies outside them, in their 
serviceableness to the spiritual universe. That which redeems 
sun, moon and stars from insignificance is simply that they beau- 
tify and illuminate the planet in which man dwells. We may 
even question whether these huge bubbles of matter have any real, 
independent existence? Many of the ablest philosophers have 
held that our very idea of space and time is relative, an extract 
and product of our conscious experience, and need not imply any 
outward reality. These solid-seeming globes and all their mate- 
rial phenomena are but transitory shows. They are either sub- 
jective illusions or shadow pictures of the divine will, projected on 
to the screen of space, to serve asa theatre for the training of 
souls and the chastening of man’s ambition ; or perhaps as mock- 
eries and humiliations, to punish the presumptuous reason of the 
skeptical scientists. 

A theologian of the early part of this century, when the dis- 
coveries of geology first threatened the historical accuracy of 
Genesis, had the boldness and keenness to explain the fossils in 
the depths of the earth, that seemed to prove that death entered 
the world before Adam was created, as having been stirred into 
the fluent substance of the earth on the creation-day, just to puzzle 
and discomfit the vain-glorious geologists. ‘ Who can prove,” it 
may similarly be asked, “that all these double stars and nebule 
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and apparent magnitudes of the skies that the conceited astrono- 
mers use as arguments to undermine the credibility of the first 
three chapters of Genesis, are not similar divine mockeries and 
judgments on the too prying curiosity and over-confident reason 
of modern man? Who knows but that, when God has given man 
his appointed probation on this planet, this theatre of earth and 
this phantasmal scenery of the skies will roll together like a scroll 
and vanish, leaving only to survive the wreck of matter and the 
erush of worlds the indestructible realm of the spiritual world and 
such souls as have accepted God’s plan of salvation ? 

With such answering questions and assumptions are all infer- 
ences from the modern change of front of the universe, that would 
cast doubt on the validity of the older theologic systems and man’s 
unique importance in the universe, often calmly waved aside. 

Which then of these antagonistic groups of inferences, drawn 
from the notable widening of modern thought, may we the more 
reasonably accept ? 

There is a certain measure of truth in each of them. On the 
one hand, the radical view of mcdern materialists as to the transi- 
toriness and insignificance of humanity in our magnified universe, 
and the atheistic inferences supposed to be demanded by the march 
of modern science, are altogether too extreme. 

If the whole universe be nothing but forms of matter and its 
motions and functions, then it matters not how immense it is. 
A million million miles of it are as meaningless and empty as a 
single cubic yard. Ifthe human soul have a real existence and 
superior nature, then the intrinsic rank and capacities of the hu- 
man reason and conscience remain the same, no matter how many 
thousands times the area of the stage on which it plays its part 
be stretched out. 

One high intuition of eternal truth, one holy impulse of consecra- 
tion or noble moral choice, is grander than a whole world of clay, 
more magnificent than the most colossal galaxy of gas and dust. 
Intricate as are the mechanics of nature and stupendous as is its 
bulk, the vision of reason comprehends the most complex system. 
But mechanical nature, on the other hand, is not aware of its own 
marvels and quite unconscious of its triumphs. The astronomic 
world has not expanded faster and cannot expand faster than 
man’s mind dilates to embrace it in his thovght and reduce it to 
order. What we lose in relative importance because of the en- 
largement of the boundaries of the universe, we recover from the 
new revelation of our amazing capacities that is given through 
these transcendent achievements of our science. 
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The materialist would have us bow our head in despair because 
Sun and Sirius and the system of the Pleiades are so gigantic. 
But when we remember that it is “the mind of man that -has 
measured them as with a surveyor’s chain and weighed them as 
if he held them in his hand,” is there not in this sweep and 
mystery of the human intellect something too provocative of awe 
and reverence to be repressed by any lumps of earth however 
mammoth in size. It may be that when, through the telescope 
of science, we look up at the sky, our human stature seems to 
shrivel in the most alarming fashion. Yet, when, under the 
optician’s guidance, we look at the realms below us, to what 
giant size do the dimensions of the human frame again expand! 
If the nebulz of the astronomer belittle man, the bacteria and the 
atoms of the microscopist equally magnify him. <A cubic inch of 
Bilin slate contains over a billion of millions of infusorial shells, 
whose characteristics are still distinct enough for scientific identi- 
fication. Compared with one of these diminutive creatures, man’s 
bulk is as large, proportionately, as a stellar system is, measured 
against man’s stature ; and each corpuscle that revolves in a drop 
of blood within our veins may be a planetary system of spheres to 
which the human frame may be as colossal a galaxy as the Milky 
Way appears to our astronomers. When we think of the exqui- 
site structure of these infinitesimal creatures and the admirable 
adjustment of their organs and functions to the needs of their life, 
an adaptation as perfect in a bacillus or vibrio as in a whale, 
may we not believe that the Power that provides so generously for 
the million inhabitants of a drop of water will much more take 
care for man, no matter how huge the constellations may be, 
under the charge of his Infinite Wisdom? 

Science has not diminished but multiplied the proofs of the in- 
telligibility and rationality of the universe. It has made plainer 
than ever the fundamental likeness of the finite spirit that reads 
the great stone-book and the starry hieroglyphics with the infinite 
Spirit that has woven with such intelligence and beneficence this 
marvelous web of matter and force. 

If the expansion of the universe and the immutable reign of 
cause and effect through it all has undermined the old Argument 
from Design, based on the adaptation of special organs to special 
requirements or conditions, it has given, instead of this “ design 
by retail,” a “design by wholesale” far more majestic. It has 
presented us with an all-embracing system of planful reason and 
self-adjusting development which demands for its inception and 
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maintenance nothing less than the constant life and intelligence 
of an Omnipresent Spirit. Modern science itself still puts man at 
the head of the kingdom of life; it holds him to be the climax of 
the ascending evolution, apparently its end and goal. When 
we look back on the long ages through which the Divine hand, by 
patient process of evolution, was preparing for man’s appearance 
and slowly moulding him in the womb of Nature till at length the 
great work received its crown in the emergence of the self-con- 
scious mind, able and willing to join hands and hasten onward, 
with unprecedented rapidity, the evolutionary processes, lifting 
them to higher levels of moral and spiritual unfolding than physi- 
cal nature knows, does not man, then, assume a higher dignity ? 
Does it not seem more probable than ever before that his Creator 
did not delve and model in the clay-pits of life for so many long 
ages merely to complete a marvelous automaton, that with the 
stoppage of his pulse he would send back to inanimate dust and 
thus render vain all the long travail of the eons ? 

If it be the great law of science that the fittest survive, that 
no atom passes into nothing but only passes on to new forms and 
fields of activity, what else in all the ascending ranks of life is the 
best and fittest to survive, if not this truth-seeking mind, this 
conscience, reverent of the right, this soul-personality which knows 
itself an inseparable unity, an integer more indivisible than any 
atom, the centre in which all reasoning, memory, comparison and 
judgment subsist and by which alone they are possible? Without 
a continuance in existence of this conscious spirit which is the most 
consummate flower and essence of the universe, that universe itself 
becomes a meaningless chaos and ephemeral force. 

The materialistic inferences which have sometimes been drawn 
from the grand enlargement of the world, effected by modern 
thought, are not, then, either necessary or credible. The expan- 
sion of the universe has no endorsement to give to these melan- 
choly theories or that contempt for humanity which they would 
foster. 

While this is true, there are,on the other hand, very impor- 
tant changes demanded by the recognition of our magnified uni- 
verse. In the new light supplied by modern scientific discoveries 
it is impossible that our theological conceptions should remain 
unchanged. These discoveries require us to modify very consider- 
ably the views of God’s government and the nature, origin and 
destiny of man, that were held of old in the larger churches. It 
is true, of course, that to the divine eye our ideas of small and 
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great, of the momentary and the permanent, may be interchange- 
able. Nevertheless, this does not dismiss the notions of time and 
space as mere subjective illusions which we need not regard. 

Whatever be the standard of measurement, large or small, there 
is that relative position and contiguity and varied direction that 
constitutes space; there is that inescapable fact of a before and 
an after in conscious experience or successive motions, that consti- 
tutes the essence of time. And the comparative magnitudes and 
durations of these conditions of space and time are not to be ig- 
nored in any reasonable interpretation of the laws of the universe 
and man’s relations to the Divine government. 

Especially should it be remembered that neither these vast 
spaces nor far prolonged periods that modern science has disclosed 
are empty things. This is the correlative discovery of science 
everywhere accompanying every extension of the universe, viz. : 
that this universe teems with energy and change. 

Another thing is equally to be borne in mind — that all these 
changes are orderly and harmonious. The laws of the transmu- 
tation of species, established by Darwin and Wallace, show the 
unity of life. The revelations of the spectroscope and the majestic 
laws of the correlation of force that Grove and Joule established, 
proving that light, heat and magnetism are all variants of one 
another and manifestations of a common force behind, all show an 
essential Unity, running as a scarlet web through the universe. 
All these systems of suns are under one constitution, and the lu- 
minous matter in all is substantially the same. One ether extends 
through all as the medium of communication. One gravitation 
guides all in their orbits. One law of rotation spins all accord- 
ing to unchanging laws. One law of birth and growth and he- 
redity pushes the kingdom of life steadily upward. One process 
of organization, continuous and alike, rules every galaxy and every 
atom. From the diffused to the compacted, from the lifeless to 
the living, from the nebula to the man, from lower to higher — 
such is the eternal rhythm of the kosmic evolution. 

Here in these words, the kosmic evolution, we have named 
the mightiest change which science has made in the last half-cen- 
tury. From the moment Galileo’s opera glasses showed the phases 
of Venus, this law was sure, sooner or later, to be reached. It 
was from that day a predestined thing that fhe current belief of 
christendom of two hundred years ago, in which our earth was 
regarded as a scene of decay and moral fall and constant super- 
natural intervention, should suffer change. It seems almost super- 
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fluous to recall how every birth or death, every comet or earth- 
quake, every unusual event, was regarded as occurring by the 
special intervention of some supernatural agent, magician or saint, 
imp or angel, devil or god, according to the respective smallness 
or bigness, badness or goodness, of the event. All this has been 
ejected by science from the belief of enlightened men and women. 
Everywhere law is found to reign. Lily and solar system are 
found to unfold according to one and the same grand system. 
The hallucinations of the senses, even the insane delusions, are 
found to have their natural sources. 

The world to-day is indeed found fuller than ever of marvels, 
but nowhere can anything be eredited as occurring in violation of 
law. No miracle, in the sense of an interruption of the universal 
order to benefit some favorite among the sons of men, is longer 
credited. The only miracles that even religion to-day should 
know are those wonders, manifold and mysterious enough, that 
present unusual examples of subtler and deeper laws than we 
have as yet acquainted ourselves with. The greatest of miracles 
to every thoughtful mind is that God’s forethought and universal 
plans have been so perfect, from the first day that the morning 
stars sang together, that no subsequent interference has been 
needed to rectify any defects. The astonishing freaks of power 
or supernatural signs of a celestial mission, of which the older 
theology made so much, have therefore lost credence, and all the 
witches, imps and devils of the olden time have vanished before 
this confidence in Nature’s unchanging orderliness, like the shad- 
ows of a hideous night. 

When there is no longer any up or down, nor cavernous abode 
of shades beneath the earth, and when the azure dome of crystal, 
above which God held his court, has been dissipated into inter- 
stellar ether, such wonders as the descent of Christ into hell or 
his ascent to heaven to sit on God’s right hand have had to 
be turned into allegories, even if they do stand in the Apostles’ 
creed. As man has been found to be not the victim of a fall, the 
ruin of a once perfect being, but an ascending spirit, “slowly 
climbing with the climbing world” out of early animality to his 
destined inheritance as a child of God, so the old doctrines of 
total depravity and the need of a vicarious atoner to pay for the 
sin of man’s federal head, Adam, have passed away. The per- 
fect man in our modern thought is not behind us but before us. 
The theologic scheme, by which God the Father sacrificed his only- 
begotten Son to snatch mankind out of the clutches of Satan on 
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one of the myriad specks that dot the celestial ocean of space, 
appears in the light of the modern expansion of the universe as 
the most obvious relic of the infancy of thought, of a conception 
of the world, long ago outgrown. 

Humanity has had not merely one Saviour, but a thousand, each 
doing his part, great or small, in regenerating mankind. God did 
more than incarnate himself in Jesus. He has incarnated himself 
in all humanity in proportion to the spiritual receptivity of each ; 
and every true and disinterested soul, every martyr for truth and 
justice who has surrendered his life to uplift the world or ease a 
brother’s woe, has had his glorious participation in that red blood 
of sacrifice that slowly redeems our race from its ancient sins and 
inveterate diseases. 

The beginning of the soul on earth and its exit and future career 
must take place by general law. The origin of the soul will hence- 
forth be conceived less as a special creation than as a creative 
specialization of the universal life, an individualization of the in- 
dwelling divine Spirit in a personal form and consciousness. The 
immortality of the soul, if it is to be credited in the twentieth cen- 
tury, must no longer be represented as a miraculous gift to a few 
elect individuals, a supernatural regathering and reanimation of 
bodily substances, and atoms long since scattered but flying to- 
gether at the sound of a trumpet. On the contrary, it must be 
regarded as a universal and regular process, the natural release, 
at the time of the body’s decay, of a soul too vital, too unitary and 
too subtle to be involved in the dissolution of its clayey taber- 
nacle. Immortality must be found to be a process in strict har- 
mony with a rational universe, the only rational outcome of the 
universe as it unfolds to its higher consummation. If man’s soul 
is immortal, its salvation must be under universal laws, not a 
thing due to the accident of birth in a Christian nation or the visit 
of some missionary with a Bible or the presence of a priest with 
drops of holy water. The doors of possible immortality must be 
as wide open in China or Japan as in New York or London, — 
nay, as wide open in Mars or any of the satellites of Sirius, if 
conscious life has yet evolved on any of these bodies, as it was in 
the streets of Jerusalem in the first century of our era. When 
we think of the millions of globes, where the same laws of evolu- 
tion are going on and have gone on for zons as here, can we credit 
it that it is to our own little planet that the saving mercy of God 
has been confined? Not alone to our earth and in the flesh of its 


humanity has the love of God been manifested and incarnated, but 
VOL. Ix. — NO. 34. 20 
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also, I like to think, to every part of the kosmos where souls have 
come to need it, in every abode of planetary and stellar society. 
As evil is no longer to be thought due to the malign influence of 
an apple-bite, or the weakness of a woman, but as an incident 
of that government by fixed law and that option of free-will that 
everywhere prevails in the universe, so every embodied life of the 
soul is a training in spiritual strength and upbuilding to the fuller 
character of a mature moral nature. 

“The Divine Judgment is not a cleaving asunder of the blue 
dome for the descent of angelic squadrons, headed by the majestic 
Son of God, the angry breath of his mouth consuming the 
wicked,” as theologians have pictured it, it is no spectacular 
drama of retribution, winding up the scroll of the ages with 
sudden after-clap of retribution; but it is the constant self-work- 
ing of an inherent law, assimilating us more and more to that - 
informal or celestial love to which we have given our hearts. 

All the punishments of the soul are means of discipline and 
growth; all its heavenly promotions are rewards of spiritual desert 
and fitness. Death is but an incident and a necessary incident of 
the onward progress of the spirit. So, also, the conception of the 
departed soul as being conducted and shut up in certain localities, 
above or below, in heavenly courts or infernal pits, seems a relic of 
this older geocentric view of the universe, which no mind familiar 
with the heliocentric structure of the heavens can very well hold. 
Modern thought conceives of the disembodied soul, rather, as pos- 
sessed of the freedom of the universe, and carrying its own heaven 
and hell within its happy or remorseful consciousness. 

In the soul’s life after death, as before death, its natural course 
is a continued ascent. We enter the spirit world, the wisest of 
us, as mere infants in spiritual power, to go onward, by varied ex- 
periences, perhaps through many rebirths, to the youth and full 
maturity of spiritual character. The infinity of worlds and the 
measureless eternities of time and varied conditions of existence 
that modern knowledge exhibits seem to me to harmonize little 
with the popular notion that this earthly life is the only probation 
time of the human soul. The enormity and disproportion of the 
penalty for him who fails to meet the requirements of the current 
scheme of salvation seem too great to be credible. The wisest of 
men are but little children, the longest earthly life a mere tick of 
the pendulum of eternity. The eons of that eternity belong to a 
Father who rejoiceth more over one sinner that repenteth than 
over ninety-and-nine that have never gone astray ; and I fondly 
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dream that he will try, through failure after failure and effort 
after effort, to crown with success every case of soul-training he 
has ever begun; and his almighty power and unceasing love will 
not in the end be defeated by the creature he has made. Each 
soul that begins to live enters on a pilgrimage whose length can 
be measured by no clock but that of eternity. Divine spark, as 
the human spirit is, proceeding from the bosom of the divine, there 
is none so degraded that, in the course of time, in the endless op- 
portunities of the future, cannot rise to the level of his heavenly 
destiny. “Ido not care,” as a friend of mine has said, “ if it 
takes several solar systems to do it. The soul can wear out solar 
systems as we wear out coats.” 

The whole universe is God’s home, and the vastest constella- 
tions but a corner or two in the many mansions of the hospitable 
and everlasting sanctuary. Everywhere, through its unending 
aisles, the Divine Life pulses and the unswerving Love cares for 
all his children. Steadily upward and onward they are conducted, 
by salutary experiences, from room to room, from realm to realm ; 
and these huge spaces and dots of flame and molten or out-burned 
balls of fire that, to the materialist, seem such a dreary and mean- 
ingless tomb, are, to the eye of faith, a grand and systematic uni- 
versity of souls, class above class and hall enclosing hall — all 
its courts bright with growing revelations, fragrant with untainted 
love and tremulous with the breath and sympathy of the omni- 
present, indwelling God. 

It has been charged that the reconstructions which modern 
inquiry have made diminish reverence, foster scepticism and are 
inimical to religion. But for faith to be panic-struck because this 
earth of ours has shriveled to the minuteness of a mustard seed 
is a most unreasonable alarm. So much more glorious this kosmic 
Igdrasil, on whose stem of life this mustard seed is borne aloft! 
So much more adorable the Divine Fullness that spread out these 
teeming fields, whose centre is everywhere, and its circumference 
nowhere ! 

Yes, immensely more glorious; unless, forsooth, you fancy 
these titan dimensions and myriad processes too great a task for 
any mind or personality, even that of the Infinite, to direct or 
order. “How, then,’ as Martineau asks, “has your mind, as 
learner, managed to measure and know it, at least enough to think 
it to be something beyond thought?” 

And if it is too great a task for conscious mind — the highest 
faculty we know, — too great even fora mind of divine compass to 
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order and superintend it,then how much more is it beyond the 
possibilities of anything else to account for that wonderful har- 
mony which the kosmos so plainly exhibits! 

The fact is that these reconstructions of modern science do not 
touch the substance of religion. They only shift its forms and 
really enlarge its sway and dignity. Put the case we have been 
discussing squarely before any intelligent Christian, so that he 
ean see its full significance, and who would prefer to go back 
to the kosmic baby-house of Cosmas Indicopleustes and Thomas 
Aquinas? Who would vault in again the immensity of space to 
restore Dante’s little heaven? Who would cut down to six ordi- 
nary evenings and mornings the activity of him who inhabiteth 
eternity and has been forever at his work of evolution? Who 
would relinquish the confidence and ‘hope inspired by the unswerv- 
ing progress of that single divine purpose that links the ages 
together ? 

For, whatever science has wrenched from the hand of faith, she 
has given her back triple and quadruple gifts. The vigorous 
probing that science has brought to Nature has not removed any 
of its wonderfulness, any of its perfections, has not in any way 
robbed man of his highest hopes or lessened his dignity; but it 
has disclosed new marvels behind those that first struck man’s 
attention ; it has made the universe more august and yet more 
home-like. It has not emptied the world of spiritual force, but 
filled it with the presence of one All-inclusive Wisdom, one in- 
finite Power and Eternal Love, from the firm yet tender embrace 
of whose perfect order we can never fall. 


That God which ever lives and loves, 
One God, one law, one element, 
And one far-off divine event, 

To which the whole creation moves. 


James T. Brxsy. 
Yon«ers, N. Y. 
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1. Tue play instinct is in reality nothing else than the instince- 
tive play of reason. Its exercise is the unconscious search for the 
best, the spontaneous quest of perfection. In the pastimes of 
a child or of a nation may be read the sure prophecy of the child’s 
or the nation’s destiny. If the games of a people are trivial, their 
life will be trivial; if brutal, their life will be brutal; if refined 
and beautiful, their life will be refined and beautiful in like degree. 
Play is the highest rhythm of the will, as poetry is the highest 
rhythm of the intellect ; and through the union of these there is 
born the perfection of art. 

Nowhere else is this so perfectly exemplified as in the world of 
Hellas. To the Greek, indeed, so complete was the interfusion 
of outward moving form and inward vital substance that in their 
union each’ was the other, and there was but one living whole — 
a whole of which he never so much as dreamed of attempting the 
analysis. 

To such mind nothing in all the world is inert or lifeless. With 
his inextinguishable sense of life there could be for him no question 
whether all things live, nor could he doubt that in truth all life 
is one in kind. Hence for him man’s life could differ only in de- 
gree from the life of the gods, and thus the superior man would 
be merely he who is most godlike. Nay, with the Greeks, the 
noblest men of old were believed to be direct descendants of the 
gods ; divine sonship was quite the ordinary fact among those who 
appeared but as the sons of men. 

The gods always perform their deeds without the appearance 
of effort or seeming sense of real opposition. For the gods there 
is no toil. So perfect is their strength that their mightiest deeds 
appear as but the play of resistless forces; and if the gods so 
work, then man may come to be truly godlike by the simple 
means of careful and unwearied cultivation of his powers until 
his utmost feats of strength shall be to him no more than play. 

What form of service, therefore, could so please the gods and 
insure their favor to men as that which consisted in the peculiar 
exercises that most tended to increase the likeness of the individual 
man to one or more of the immortal gods? The answer to this 
question, as wrought out by the Greeks, forms one of the most con- 
spicuous and characteristic features in the whole development of 
the Hellenic race. 
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Not by any means that the Greeks ever gave to this question, 
as such, a definite formulation, or were even aware that such ques- 
tion could exist. Rather, for them, the question and its answer 
were one and the same thing — body and soul in perfect unison, 
separation between which no Greek could ever have so much as 
dreamed of. 

It was just this form of service, consisting in the absolute and 
active surrender of the whole individual man to the ideal purpose 
of bringing himself into utmost perfection of present, actual, 
beauteous god-likeness — it was this that constituted the first and 
all-comprehensive outer manifestation, as their language consti- 
tuted the first great inner manifestation, of the splendid inherent 
esthetic quality of their mind. 

In truth, it was just this service, consisting in outward action, 
that assumed the form of the great Greek games. And the first 
thing to notice concerning these games is that they cannot be con- 
ceived apart from the whole Hellenic race, nor the race apart from 
them. Already with Homer the games are assumed as a matter 
of course, and appear, for example, as one of the most conspicuous 
features in the honors paid to the dead Patroclus by Achilles and 
the other Greeks.! So, too, Ulysses finds the Phzacians priding 
themselves on the various forms of contest constituting the games, 
and is himself, in spite of his melancholy mood, goaded by sar- 
casms into an exhibition of his own skill in this most character- 
istic of all Greek pastimes — an exhibition winning him instant 
applause and high esteem as a true Hellene among Hellenes.? So 
thoroughly normal did the games appear to the Greeks, indeed, 
that they never attempted to answer the question of their origin ‘ 
save in the form of myth. And doubtless the question never 
assumed to them a definite character save in the mythic answer. 

2. Of the Greeks in their primitive state nothing need here be 
said beyond the reminder that in that state they were savage and 
formidable ; while on the other hand the germ of that marvelous 
taste for which in their later career they were so highly conspicu- 
ous could not have been wholly wanting. 

Again, it is well worthy of our notice that the actual maturing 
of that taste was clearly involved in the unfolding of their worship 
of the new gods —the gods of clear-shining, cheer-giving light, 
the gods of intellectual and moral order no less than of the physi- 
eal order reigning in earth and sea and air and sky. With the 
old savage gods it is clear that the richly varied degrees of refine- 


' Iliad, xxiii. 2 Odyssey, viii. 
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ment which characterized the life of Ge later Hellenes could have 
little direct connection. 

Further, the gods could not be conceived of by them except as 
racial gods ; and hence their worship must assume a more or less 
elaborate social aspect. Such worship is, in fact, the soul of the 
primitive state, and gives it its actual specific character. The 
state must protect its citizens against all foes; but this it does 
through the guidance and aid of the gods to whom the state pays 
especial honor. 

First of all such guidance will consist in the long continued and 
thoroughly systematic training of every citizen. In this training 
the state will assume direct control, but also all will be done with 
utmost piety and reverence for the gods; and the multiform tests 
of the skill attained will be brought to such perfect oneness of 
meaning as to make of those tests a specific form in which the 
state no less than the individual will give proof of its faith in the 
saving power of the gods. 

With the Greeks of the Peloponnesus, distinguished first of all 
by simplicity of daily life and by absorbing military ardor, this 
training could not but assume a character intended to perfect the 
individual first of all in respect of his physical strength and skill 
and endurance. The Hellenes elsewhere, alert as they were, could 
by no means fail to unfold a system of exercises serving to bring 
to equal perfection the subtler powers of the mind. 

3. Thus it was that the sanctuary of Zeus at Olympia in Elis 
came to be the focus of those tendencies through which the athletic 
system as such was brought to its highest degree of perfection, 
and that the shrine of Apollo at Delphi became the centre of 
radiation of all those influences through which the subtler features 
of the intellectual system were more especially fostered. It was 
at Delphi, too, that those features attained their utmost refine- 
ment and greatest measure of meaning. Again, it was chiefly 
at Athens, home of the most richly endowed of all the Hellenes, 
that these contrasted yet complementary systems were fused in a 
single total scheme of education for the perfect maturing of the 
whole man, physical and mental. 

In their fully developed form the Olympic games constituted 
what was known as the Pentathlon. This, as the name implies, 
consisted of five contests, and is well described by Curtius! as 
being “the masterpiece produced by the inventive genius of the 
Peloponnesians when directed to the perfection of gymnastics: a 

1 History of Greece (trans.), II. 34. 
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series of contests wisely united in one whole which began with 
leaping. Then the strength of arm was tested in throwing the 
spear, and the four best throws gave the right to a share in the 
following contests ; for at each round the number of contestants 
was diminished. The three best runners joined in throwing the 
discus, till, finally, the last remaining two contended in the wres- 
tling match for the wreath.” To which Curtius adds: “This was 
an artistic system, such as could have been devised only by Hel- 
lenes, with an intentional variety in the kind of contest by which 
the highest prize was prevented from falling to a one-sided endow- 
ment or a one-sided mastery.” 

Think, now, what this system presupposed and what was its 
normal product. Olympia, at first a local sanctuary, had become 
distinctly national. Other sanctuaries existed also all over the 
land of Hellas. Every tribe was a miniature state, and the soul 
of every state found its most direct and most profound expression 
in the worship of some god. And because of their sense of the 
nearness of the gods and because of their lively hope of self-per- 
fection through growing likeness to the gods, their worship could 
not fail to assume the character of exercises conceived to be, in one 
or another way, an imitation of the characteristic actions in the 
lives which the gods themselves were believed to live. With such 
models they might well hope to attain a truly godlike grace and 
dignity of life. 

Note further that, because the gods were the gods of individual 
tribes as well as gods of the race as a whole, the tribe itself must 
take active interest in the promotion and regulation of the exer- 
cises, both local and national, by which alone its citizens could 
hope to grow into the beauty of genuine god-likeness. Thus, 
clearly, these exercises were at once religious and political in char- 
acter, and hence to excel in them was to make sure of the favor 
alike of gods and men. 

4. In such fashion was it that the scope and method of Greek 
physical education assumed at length specific definition. And 
this education presents four distinct phases. (1) It was indi- 
vidualistic, because its immediate aim was to bring about the per- 
fection of the individual. (2) It was social, because in its nature 
it could not be carried on except through a generous rivalry in 
contests that could have real meaning only in presence of the 
official umpires, reinforced by a crowd of eager, critical specta- 
tors, ready to give unstinted praise for every proof of individual 
strength and skill made perfect through faithful exercise in ways 
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that brought to present view the likeness of the gods in the ac- 
tual forms and deeds of men. (3) It was political, because the 
strength and skill thus fostered and perfected made strong the 
divinely consecrated state of which these godlike men were mem- 
bers and defenders. (4) It was religious, because the very exer- 
cises were transfigured to the highest possible ideal import through 
the fact that they were felt to consist in nothing less than a com- 
plex series of worthy imitations of the deeds through which the 
gods in their exhaustless vigor keep the world in freshest bloom 
of regulated life. And in very truth it was just these deeds of 
the Immortals that constituted what may well be styled the 
original Olympic games; and hence, in their unwearied earthly 
imitation of those deeds the Greeks, as mortal sons of the Immor- 
tals, but expressed in living, joyousform their sense of the rever- 
ent admiration in which the beauteous gods were ever to be held 
by men. 

5. In such a scheme of training the individual sought divine 
perfection in forms prescribed by the state and approved, no one 
doubted, by the gods. Year in, year out, wherever there were 
Greeks, the youths weg trained in all those exercises that yet were 
seen in their uttermost perfection only in the great national gymna- 
sia, those training-schools that by little and little developed into 
their commanding influence along with the growth of the great 
central sanctuaries to which they were always annexed. Above all 
it was in the training-school at Olympia and under masters of 
world-wide reputation that, during the ten months’ next preceding 
the great quadrennial pan-hellenic festival held there, the flower of 
divinely beautiful Greek manhood, having its bud in the various 
local schools, was brought to its fullest bloom. 

Not without such training, indeed, could the individual be con- 
ceived as even worthy to take part at all in the sacred contests of 
the splendid games. And in his training, too, he must have shown 
himself to be possessed of a truly inner, godlike character. He 
must submit himself completely to all the laws of the contest ; and 
to this he must bind himself by a solemn oath in presence of the 
gods. And, clearly, in its fulfillment this submission involved of 
itself not merely the moulding of the body through fitting exer- 
cises so as to secure the perfect suppleness and vigor of the outer 
form, for precisely this purpose could be realized in no other way 
than through moral self-restraint so far prolonged as to render it 
habitual. 

No wonder, then, that 2w¢pocvvyn, Moderation, should become the 
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central watchword of the Greeks in all they undertook to do! No 
true Greek life could really be lived unless its central excellence 
consisted precisely in this quality. And it was still to Greeks 
that the keenly discerning Paul addressed his persuasive appeal 


that — in a transfigured sense — they should make known unto all 
men their cwdpoovvy. 


II. 


With such training the one whole man assumed his place and 
essayed his part in the ideal struggles of the perfected scheme of the 
Pentathlon — the one whole man who as yet dreamed not of that 
primal scission as between the inner soul and its outward organic 
form. 

1. First came the game of leaping. One by one the trained 
youths take their places and, with such aids as are permitted, 
spring through the air. The distance covered at a single bound 
appears miraculous. One youth at length — if the record may be 
trusted — is found to have alighted from such flight at a point not 
less than fifty feet from where he arose above the earth. Could 
this be unless the wings of Hermes were growing there upon his 
sandals? And what could the vast assembly do but thunder their 
applause ? 

2. Yet all this was still a proof of little more than simple 
strength of limb. The winner in such game is in truth a mere 
self-hurling mass — significant to admiration only because self- 
hurling, and so the individual must prove himself possessed of 
other and subtler qualities; and in these, too, he must strive to 
excel all others. Not merely must he exhibit power to leap be- 
yond the reach of instant danger, or to hurl himself as a power of 
swift destruction upon a threatening evil — a lion may do both — 
he must also show the higher gift of seizing upon some part of the 
outer world, of shaping it to one specific use, and above all of 
wielding it in just that way and with such skill as will bring to 
perfect issue the evil-destroying end desired. And because in the 
Greek world the game of life, divine as well as human, is a war- 
fare against the evil powers, then first of all the godlike man and 
truly loyal member of the state will seek perfection of power and 
skill in shaping and wielding weapons against. those enemies of 
gods and men who seek to overthrow the state through which the 
gods receive their highest honor and men the means of growing 
into fullest measure of godlikeness. Therefore in the next game 
the contest was in the form of competition in the act of hurling an 
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outward medium of destruction against the adverse power, while 
the individual himself stood fast and aloof from what he would 
destroy. The result would thus be brought about by skillfully 
calculated mediation, not by the mere impetuous power of a self- 
propelling mass. And the medium is the spear, itself a product 
of much skill and calculation. Its weight has been proportioned 
to the strength of the individual arm. Its substance and its form 
have been selected through generations of careful experimental 
testing. And now the eye of him who hurls it has been trained 
to single out the vital point, while hand and arm and the myriad 
complex of swiftly varying muscular contractions and relaxations 
throughout the entire body have been brought to such perfection 
of elastic, rhythmic response to the will, as guided by intelligence 
through vision, that, instead of moving to its destination as a life- 
less thing, the weapon seems ensouled by the touch of him who 
wields it, and appears to spring from his hand as if self-hurled 
upon the object which it seeks of its own accord to reach and 
pierce and bring to naught. 

Which of the gods in the form of mortal man seems present 
here? Is it Ares, savage god of war, whose weapon is the deadly 
spear? Surely that cannot be; for more than other gods Ares is 
fond of Eris, goddess of strife, and fought willingly with her in 
support of the lawless deed of Paris. Nay, ever he fights from 
the mere savage love of slaughter ; and when peace is proclaimed 
there is neither joy nor significance “in all the world for him. 
Peace is, in truth, the very death of the god of war. 

Precisely at the time when these splendid pan-hellenic festivals 
are at the point of being held, there are heralds sent through- 
out the land of Hellas, commanding, as by the voice of the highest 
god, that strife and violence of every kind shall cease.~ All Hel- 
lenes shall for this period be at peace among themselves, that so 
they may come, freely and without fear of molestation, to the 
sanctuary of the highest god, and joyously vie with one another, 
to prove to all the world through generous emulation in the ideal 
contests there the full measure of godlike excellence each has thus 
far attained. It is just this excellence that elevates them to the 
rank of ideal heroes, and fits them for the real conflicts of the 
divinely guided human world against evil-minded men and evil- 
intending monsters of the superhuman world; and in just these 
conflicts it is Athene, above all the other gods, who is named 
Promachos, because she is ever found in the forefront of the 
powers that fight for right and truth — right and truth, whose 
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union ever constitutes the highest Beauty. No hero of all the 
Greeks but hears betimes! her soothing, inspiring words, com- 
mending moderation as the central quality of all genuine heroic 
character; no hero but his vision attains to superhuman clear- 
ness from the mere fact of the presence of this brain-born goddess. 
The spear that she wields is lightning-pointed, and springs from 
the zgis-cloud of righteous vengeance and smites unerringly the 
heart of evil, and wakes in the atmosphere of the human world 
such purity and stimulating quality that, breathing it, men grow 
in vigor and in beauty like the blessed gods. 

Like this divinity the winner proves himself to be, then, in the 
game of casting spears. And seeing this likeness, the assembly 
shout approval, and shouting seem to sing a pan to the gods. 

8. After this, the four who have shown themselves most god- 
like in this contest are joined in noble rivalry in the runfiing match. 
Here if the eyes of the looker-on have proper focus he will see with 
the four, and leading them, a fifth. It is, it can be, none other 
than the fleet-footed god who ever bears the messages of Zeus. It 
is the bright, the gentle Hermes, in his higher character as herald 
of divine decrees, who is now the model of these four; and follow- 
ing him they cannot fail to bear Olympian words of revelation 
throughout the world. Still, as ever, it is not so much the mes- 
senger as the message that Zeus sends; and yet here, most of 
all, message and messenger are one beyond all possibility of sepa- 
ration. The message is nothing else than that of brilliant beauty 
and suppleness of form attained through due restraint of passion 
and the unwearied exercise of all the normal powers — the powers 
that make man one in nature with the gods. 

Merely to behold the victor in such game — that is to read this 
message. And so the message is addressed as individual appeal 
to him who reads, and whispers to him: “ You, too, are possessor 
of these self-same powers. Put forth those powers and show your 
kinship with the gods.” 

Now every one of all the vast assembly there is thrilled through 
every fibre with the import of this message ; and the soul of the ap- 
plause that greets the winner in the race — that soul, being made 
articulate — is just this joyous declaration: O beauteous youth, 
8o like the beauteous gods, we too are fleet of foot, and follow you, 
as you the god, and with you bear to all mankind throughout all 
time the glorious word of revelation from the highest god that 
beauty and nobility, thus raised to their supreme degree, are 

1 Like Kadmos and Ulysses. 
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one, and, being realized as one in the individual man, prove man 
himself to be a growing god. 

4. When at last the applause has ceased, and the noble youths 
have had a little time to breathe, the three who have shown them- 
selves to be most like to Athene and to Hermes — these three, one 
by one, as the lots decree, are given to hurl the discus, and thus to 
prove once more in newly varied form their strength of arm and 
skill of aim to send a missile to its goal, as they had twice given 
proof of power of limb to bear themselves with utmost speed 
through space; and each time the discus mounts aloft, and spins 
through the air, and descends with graceful curve, and ends its 
course in a swiftly rising cloud. 

Of what great deed of what one of all the gods is this an imita- 
tion? What but that wondrous deed of Apollo, who, as Helios, 
stands each morning in the East and hurls the disk of the sun 
through the sky, and brings to naught the designs of the evil 
powers, afid lights and warms the earth that men may see and 
know and live as live the gods. And that disk hurled by Apollo 
also ends its course in a rising cloud, a cloud that gleams and 
glows in blood-red splendor. That glow, says the ancient myth, 
is indeed the actual blood that streams up through the sky from 
the wounds the wearied god of light has received from the evil 
powers while battling against those powers for the good of man. 
Thus does the god of light die daily that man may see and know, 
and, knowing, live as live the gods. And ia truth that glow that 
lights up the heavens as the disk lands home at the goal whereto 
the god has sent it is the glow of the ripened fruitage produced 
by the splendid powers which the god puts forth and weaves into 
human life, and thus, through the radiant beauty of the life of each 
noble soul, lights up the world — and this for a term that makes a 
day — as the days of the gods are reckoned. 

As the shout of the admiring throng at last dies away, it is 
as if a breath from mighty Olympus swept through the sunbeam 
cords of Apollo’s lute and waked in the soul of the winner divinest 
music. 

5. Still there remains one more test. Of the three that had 
shown the greatest measure of likeness to Athene and to Hermes, 
two have also excelled in likeness to Apollo; and these two shall 
now match themselves in a game in which each shall measure at 
once his strength and suppleness and skill directly upon the other. 
This game is the wrestling match. Each had excelled as self-hurl- 
ing mass, as hurler of the spear, as Hermes-like in winged-footed 
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fleetness in the race, and as worthy imitator of Apollo in the game 
of hurling the discus. Now each shall strive to wield the other as 
a mass that strives in turn to be the wielder. In the other games 
the deeds were measured only in their outward result as finished 
fact. Here the deed is measured in the doing; and so for the 
first time in the course of the games there is reached a point at 
which, instead of simple, serene striving toward a given outward 
ideal goal, the strife is direct and intense as between individual 
and individual —a strife distinctly human, but which for all that 
has for its end to prove superiority of godlike excellence. It is, 
in short, a peculiar intermingling of divine and human elements, 
and involves complex and instantaneous and ceaseless and ever- 
varying calculation and execution in the very act of calculation. 
Now in all the world of the gods where must we look to find the 
appropriate model in a strife so subtle? One alone there is, in fact, 
in all the world, divine or human; and he is son of the highest 
god, yet born of a human mother. Human in point of fact, divine 


in respect of his nature, he must labor as a man while stirred - 


with the aspirations of a god; and with such aspirations, and 
through the labors to which these lead, his frame will dilate with 
superhuman might, and the deeds he performs will be superhuman 
deeds, and stage by stage the man will rise to godhood. 

He whom the wrestlers imitate is Herakles. Herakles, who as 
an infant put forth his hands from his cradle and strangled the 
serpents which the angry Hera had sent to strangle him ; Herakles, 
who by his individual might and without the aid of weapons, 
crushed out the life of the savage Nemean lion; Herakles, who 
held fast the individual Nereus through all the changing shapes 
he assumed, and forced from him the secret of the way to the Gar- 
den of the Hesperides with its wondrous golden apples ; Herakles, 
who overcame and brought from the shades below to the light of 
the upper world the fierce three-headed Cerberus, guardian hith- 
erto of the gates of Hades; Herakles, who in wrestling overthrew 
the giant Antzos and put an end to his cruel slaughters ; Herakles, 
who in yet another wrestling match subdued the river-god Acheléos 
and won for himself the bride who in turn would send him the 
poisoned garment, believing it charged with a potent love-charm, 
and thus would unwittingly bring to an end his career as a mor- 
tal; Herakles, whose statue was placed in every gymnasium in 
all the land of Hellas as a model to every athlete, and the story 
of whose wondrous deeds was recounted again and again to the 
youths in the course of their training — a training without which 
none could hope to take part in local or in national games. 
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Thus these two wrestlers, who have acquitted themselves with 
such splendor in leaping and in throwing the spear, in running and 
in hurling the discus, these now have grappled with one another 
and have fused — these two — into a single self-hurling mass. 

Single, yet double! The purpose is one. It is this: that the 
mass shall swing through the air and alight undivided upon the 
impartial earth. Yet this purpose is self-opposed ; for on each 
side of the mass the will is that whenever the fall shall occur that 
side shall be uppermost! And so the mass strives with itself and 
changes its shape, even as Nereus, from moment to moment. The 
mass, too, is striving to win to the light a truly momentous secret ; 
and the secret will be but the answer to this twofold question : 
Which of the halves of this self-hurling mass is the more divine, 
which the more human? Which has attained the highest degree 
of godhood, and with this the right to that measure of apotheosis 
which consists in a splendid triumph crowned with a life-size por- 
trait statue placed beside the statues of the heroes in the courts of 
the chief god’s abiding-place ? 

Which will it be? And you watch the elastic protean mass ; 
watch with breath as tense as the sinews of the wrestlers ; watch — 
you and the myriad others assembled there — until the fateful mo- 
ment when one of the halves, by some master-stroke, has attained 
the final mastery. In that great moment the breath of the deep- 
lunged throng bursts its restraint, and the shout leaps up to the 
sky and away to the hills, and echoes back to its vibrant focus in 
the heart of him whose worship of Herakles has been most fer- 
vent and most effective. 

And that self-opposed, self-hurling mass — tensely swaying and 
bending to and fro in the air, then plunging and rolling in the 
dust — does it not present in duplicate the self-contrasted being 
of the hero in imitation of whom even now these athletes are 
striving? What else, indeed, has brought them to such generous 
strife but this: that each, like Herakles, himself divine in nature, 
and therefore keenly feeling the pain of actual human limitation 
—each, by like painful sense of inner contradiction, is impelled 
to struggle toward the annulling of those limitations and, in that 
one really effective way, to attain to actual godhood. 

Thus does the wrestling match, in which the two most perfect 
youths of the year in all the land of Hellas grapple and blend in 
a single self-propelling mass, present in living form the truth of 
that fine parable of the choice of Herakles as first told by the 
Sophist Prodicus. Nay, what is life itself but one continuous 
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wrestling match in which the godlike nature in each and every one 
of us strives to bring itself to actual fulfillment, and in the very 
act of doing so strives to keep the body under— to reduce the 
human as mere animal to perfect servitude to the human as spirit- 
ual? What soul has not from infancy its serpent inconsistencies 
to strangle, its savage Nemean-lion tendencies to overcome ? 

The lower nature is lower precisely because in it is involved 
the secret of the higher: the individual can gain complete pos- 
session of the secret of the relation between the lower and the 
higher only through perfect conquest of the lower. And this 
lower nature gives indisputable proof of its being the lower pre- 
cisely in the fact of its endlessly elusive, mutually contradictory 
forms, each special form, meanwhile, presenting itself as being 
the whole, the sole reality; only by holding fast the central 
element of truth in all these shifting shapes, only by mastering 
through patient, resolute alertness the Nereus of the merely sen- 
suous life with its mocking, sea-foam character, can the individual 
learn the way to the true Garden of the Hesperides and pluck the 
golden apples of genuine immortality. 

In his search the pilgrim athlete will soon meet what seems a 
wholly other danger. It is the savage giant Antzos who puts to 
death whoever comes within his way. His mother, too, is the 
Earth; and so long as he maintains his contact with this source 
of his being none can harm him. 

But the human Herakles, with his inner power of divine pre- 
vision, soon discerns this secret. At once, as wrestler with wrong, 
he boldly seizes the brutal monster and hurls and holds him a/oft, 
thus breaking his contact with the one source of his being and of 
his savage power. Mastered thus by the hero’s higher nature, the 
giant’s power is reduced to harmless proportions, while all his 
savagery is canceled. Merely as earth-born, earth-nourished, he 
proves to be in truth as unsubstantial as are the sea-foam forms 
of Nereus ; and thus at the touch of a genuine son of Zeus, son of 
the god of the everlasting heavens, those threatening, mocking 
forms of the merely sensual nature — death-dealing to him alone 
who is likewise “ of the earth, earthy ’”’ — cannot but vanish. 

All lawless forms, indeed, of sea and earth and air must yield 
to him who, like Herakles, has chosen the life of duty rather than 
that of pleasure — yield as being merely phantasmal in their na- 
ture and losing even the semblance of reality at touch of him who 
has the god-born power of true discernment. 

Yet still the divinely descended human athlete, Herakles, must 
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explore and prove himself superior to the under world as well. 
That world, too, has its secret — a triple-headed threatening mys- 
tery that must fill the world with terror until the hero comes who 
can master it and drag it forth to the perfect light of day. That 
mystery is Cerberus, who stands sleepless at the gates of Hades 
and greets with threefold menace each and every one who ap- 
proaches the entrance of that world whose lightest shadows no eye 
can penetrate. One voice of this monster awakes complete re- 
membrance of the past. Another stimulates to vivid consciousness 
of what now is. The third stirs up the mind to keenest dread of 
the impenetrable yet-to-be. And what, in truth, is this triple- 
headed monster, if not just the eternal problem of Eternity ? 

Herakles, at first, goes by this problem, not realizing as yet 
that there, at the very gateway between the present and the future 
world — precisely there, is the triple-voiced, yet inarticulate and 
palpitating mystery that, just because it has not yet become ar- 
ticulate, divides “ the world that now is” from “the world that is 
to come.” He fails to grapple at once with this all-challenging 
mystery because he has not yet come clearly to comprehend the 
nature of the mission he has undertaken to fulfill. For the mo- 
ment he is wholly occupied with the yearning desire to release 
from their sad estate Theseus and other personal friends, not real- 
izing that this can only be accomplished through renovation of 
their natures and corresponding transformation of the world in 
which they dwell. 

Then, because these first attempts bear little fruit, and following 
his diviner instincts of obedience to Eternal Law, he is led on to 
the very presence of Pluto, the authoritative centre of this mys- 
terious realm. Awakened in this presence to the deeper meaning 
of his mission, the hero asks and obtains formal approval of at- 
tempt to be made by him to remove from the gates of Hades the 
life-chilling, because thus far reason-baffling, mystery dividing the 
seen from the unseen world. 

There is one condition, namely, that this shall be accomplished 
through his own individual athletic power alone and without the 
aid of weapons of any kind. Strange condition! Yet wholly 
rational. For of what avail would any outward weapon be in a 
task which clearly calls for the self-contained, completely disci- 
plined, supremely subtle inner powers of the mind alone? And to 
bring this task to successful issue upon such conditions may well 
be counted as the crowning one of all the labors of the hero. 


It is well worth while to notice, too, that these same labors 
VOL. Ix. — NO. 34. 21 
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appear to have been externally imposed. It is the weak and en- 
vious and cunning Eurystheus who sets the several tasks for the 
strong and nobly generous and far-seeing Herakles; sets them, 
too, in the full belief that in the very fact of attempting their per- 
formance Herakles cannot but be destroyed. And yet, since these 
tasks are of real import, it is in truth by decree of the gods that 
the tasks are really assigned, and through the wisdom of the gods 
that the agent is selected who is equal to the new demand, and 
who in working out the gods’ decree will prove himself the hero 
of the world ; and that is the same as the world’s deliverer. 

Hero of the world! And yet with such genuine simplicity and 
even divine sincerity has he performed his labors that he is not 
himself aware of the exalted rank to which in truth he has attained ; 
and so it may chance even yet that he will fail to realize in full 
degree the high reward to which his labors would entitle him ; 
and hence, world-hero as he is, and suspecting nothing of the 
contradiction which such dream involves, he will dream serenely 
of the joys of tranquil ordinary human life, and will seek for him- 
self a consort that so he may have a home and pass his remaining 
days in the midst of an actual domestic paradise. ' 

But here again new tasks await him. lIole, daughter of King 
Eurytos, first proved pleasing in his eyes, and he performed such 
deeds as the king prescribed as pre-condition of the wedding ; 
and yet, even so, Eurytos still refused to allow the wedding to 
occur. Being well schooled in self-command, the hero turned his 
thoughts upon another princess, Deianeira, and won her hand; 
though in so doing he was again compelled to show his skill as 
athlete by vanquishing the river-god Achelods in wrestling. But 
also the affront, to which the father of Iole, King Eurytos, had 
subjected him, was not, and could not be, forgotten, nor yet for- 
given. Invading the dominions of the king, the hero put to death 
the king himself with all his household — all save only Iole, whom 
he bore away alive. 

While he paused in his homeward journey to offer a sacri- 
fice to his father Zeus, Deianeira, fearing lest Iole might yet 
become her rival in Herakles’ affections, sent to Herakles a gar- 
ment steeped in poison, though only thinking it to be surcharged 
with a love-charm that would secure her wholly from the threat- 
ened danger; Herakles, in equal innocence, put on the garment. 
The poison penetrated swiftly through every vein, and he knew 
that now his hour hadcome. So, building a funeral pile he placed 
himself amid the flames and, purified to uttermost degree by this 
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final one of all his self-denying deeds, he was seen by the gods 
to have risén, by his own unconquerable will, even to their level. 
Therefore, instead of passing to the shadowy world of Hades — 
which in his individual life he had already overcome — he was 
received at once and with honor to live among the Immortals in 
their Olympian home, and was also given as worthy bride, Hebe, 
goddess of blooming health and youth eternal. 

Such was the hero whom the youths of Hellas everywhere were 
taught to revere as their divinely human model. Not reflectively, 
indeed, but for the most part only in the subtle form of song and 
story was the meaning of this model life brought home to them. 
Yet none the less, sleeping and waking, did they dream of him, 
and everywhere, though most of all in their gymnastic training, 
strive to emulate his virtues. : 

Although from the modern point of view Herakles was far from 
being a perfect moral hero, yet to the Greeks he served as a type 
of patient endurance and -unconquerable purpose that stimulated 
to relatively lofty character their ideal of a vigorous manhood 
attainable in fact, but only through sustained and rigorous disci- 
pline on the part of the individual. Nor could the subtler import, 
ethical alike and religious, latent in the elaborate myths of the 
hero, have been without effect in moulding the inner character 
of the admiring youths as they grew to manhood and became in- 
creasingly familiar with the cycle of the deeds the hero had per- 
formed.! 

6. Now thus when we glance through the perfect cycle of the 
five games, which in their unity made up the Pentathlon, and note 
the actual product of vigorous, beautiful, godlike human forms 
brought out through the training for those games, we may have 
some faint conception of the pride which the whole of Hellas felt 
for each and every youth who exemplified in his own individual 
person the divinely guided wisdom of their unique course of train- 
ing. And because these games were held in honor of the gods 
and hence were no less an act of worship than a noble national 
pastime for which the state provided and which the state con- 
trolled, and because the brilliant beauty of the forms of the 
youths who contended in the games was believed to be but a reflex 
of the still more brilliant beauty of the gods — for these reasons 
the religion of the Hellenes may well be styled, as long ago it was 
styled, the Religion of Beauty. 


1 Even Paul reminds the Corinthians (1 Cor. ix. 25) that “every man that 
strives in the games is temperate in all things.” 
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Take place there, then, upon the benches amid the assembled 
Greeks. Shout with them for the victor, game after game. Be- 
hold the victor in the final game crowned with the wreath — 
wreath of laurel leaves!'—leaves from the tree which is but 
Daphne in disguise— Daphne, goddess of the dawn — wreath 
which is only a halo about the brow of this dazzling specimen of 
divinely dawning manhood! Follow the victor to his home. Here 
some local poet will sing a hymn triumphal in honor of his vic- 
tory; as Pindar, it may be, has already sung in celebration of the 
same triumph while the wreath of new-plucked laurel still rested 
upon the winner’s graceful head. And day by day as the youth 
comes and goes his fellow-townsmen point to him as the one who 
has proven himself superior to all others in the games and has 
brought renown to his native city. 

And yet — the brilliant beauty of this youth is doomed to fade. 
To-morrow, or even to-day, death, accident, disease, may sweep 
from their view at once and forever the beauty of this glorious 
form. Would that it might be made imperishable! Cannot some 
Greek with a gift the gods have bestowed produce in some sub- 
stance not subject to decay a copy at least of the youthful form? 
Nay, the Greeks with such gifts are many and have long been in 
training and are eager to have their share in the universal worship 
of the beauty the gods have revealed to men. And the city se- 
lects the sculptor, and the sculptor selects the marble, and the 
gods have given the model, and faith in the gods of Beauty 
wakes noblest inspiration and the godlike form of the youth is 
indeed preserved for coming ages and is the glory of the city in 
which such model and such copy can be produced. And what city 
in all the land of Hellas but has at length its groups of statues 
of its divinely beautiful heroes in those ideal victories ! 

Because these fair youths are like the gods the sculptors come 
to form their own ideals of the gods themselves merely by the pro- 
cess of idealizing the forms of these finest specimens of godlike 
men. And statues of Apollo and of Hermes and of Herakles thus 
modeled upon the living human form become familiar to every 
Hellene and react upon his judgment in respect to every work of 
art that comes before his eyes. 

The Greek games, in fact, produced the living work of art, 
and Greek sculpture grew to its perfection by basing itself at 
least directly upon the living models thus unfolded. 


1 At Olympia the crown was of the leaves of the olive tree. The laurel 
crown was for victors in games at Delphi. 
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1. Yet, perfect as were the games that were thus developed at 
Olympia, and perfect as were the products of those games, it must 
not be overlooked that the aim was still one-sided and the perfec- 
tion there attained was first of all no more than such perfection as 
is possible in outward form. The outcome was, in fact, mere sen- 
suous beauty, though also it was sensuous beauty in its highest 
term. So that within that sphere it was not too much to say, as 
has been said, “ anything more beautiful than this there never was 
nor ever will be.” 

2. On the other hand, at Delphi, the subtler phase of inner 
beauty which is the more immediate product of the mind was made 
the crowning feature in the games. From of old Apollo as prophet- 
god was the god of music and of poesy. The universal forms of 
the world are always rhythmical. It is only in the passing, sea- 
foam forms of finite things and particular events that conflict and 
dissonance can ever arise and seem to be real beyond the measure 
of mere seeming. Thus the prophet-god deals ever and only with 
the future, with the more abstract universal types or abiding 
truth-forms which have not as yet assumed the specific, vibrant 
character of the deeds and events that constitute the fleeting phases 
of Being known as the partible, particular, dissolvent world. 
Hence is it that prophecy, which sees but the universal forms that 
constitute the future as future — sees and feels no need of expla- 
nation — prophecy cannot but body forth its visions in rhythmic 
form and sing — with the music of the spheres as instrumental 
supplement and surest guide to perfect unison. 

Therefore Apollo is ever the leader of the Muses — of the arts 
personified ; and he leads them, not in isolation each from each, 
but in perfect, complex living unity. He it is —the god who also 
bears the name of Lowias, the god of gleaming Intelligence, 
the all-revealing Logos of the world —he it is who first dis- 
cerns that all the arts are but specific forms in which the race 
of men are forever with deepest reverence putting forth their 
utmost efforts to render real in the present world the universal, 
eternal rhythm. It is this truth of divinest import that is whis- 
pered to us from beneath the Isis-veil of the myth —the myth 
which tells us openly that the prophet-god is the Musagetes, the 
one who leads the Muses in their celestial song and choral dance, 
guiding them to perfect unison with the magic, many-corded lute 
of Reason whose rhythm never fails. 
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Or, again, he is Light itself divinely conscious and vibrant 
with the sense of perfect unison. And so, speaking in kinder- 
garten phrase, Apollo is just the divine Director who leads the 
arts, as the god-given children of the phantasy, in their joyous 
and joy-inspiring games upon the shining circle of the celestial 
harmonies, and, in so doing, fills the world with beauty and 
promise of eternal Peace. 

3. Music, song, dance—rapture, revelation, deed — blend 
these in one and you will have a perfect human life,a life that 
lifts the individual to the Olympian level and renders him the nor- 
mal familiar comrade of the gods. 

It is Delphi, then, that constitutes the actual centre of the 
spiritual grace of Hellas, as Olympia is the centre of those exer- 
cises in which Hellenic grace of outward physical form is brought 
to uttermost perfection. Therefore it is that Pindar, by birth a 
Theban, made Delphi a sort of “second home ;” ! and because it 
proved to be his to represent in fullest measure the spirit of the 
Delphic oracle and the perfection of the art most cherished there 
his memory was held in highest honor long after he had sung his 
last triumphal ode —as is shown in the fact that so long as the 
oracle continued to exist his iron chair was preserved as a sacred 
memento at the Delphic shrine, while nightly the priest of the 
prophet-god, as he closed the temple doors, cried out with solemn 
voice: “ Let Pindar, the poet, go in unto the supper of the god.”’? 

Pindar was of an ancient aristocratic family. Delphi was ever 
conservative, striving so to guide the Hellenes on their adventur- 
ous voyage in search of the Golden Fleece of realized truth and 
justice, that they might escape being crushed between the poetical 
Symplegades of tyranny and anarchy. Panhellenic in spirit, the 
oracle, having its shrine upon the very rock that marked precisely 
the centre of the world, sought by every means within its power 
to foster the feeling of common descent and community of interest 
on the part of all the members of the Hellenic race; and of all 
these means the splendid Pan-Hellenic games were the most effec- 
tive. Thus Pindar, whose brilliant powers of song and reverently 
patriotic spirit secured to him the honor of being counted worthy 
to be the daily guest of the prophet-god, bent all those powers with- 
out reserve to celebrating the triumphs, alike of those who had 
won in the games at Delphi and of those who were crowned at 
Olympia, and of those who were victors in the Nemean games and 

1 Cf. Curtius, History of Greece (trans.), ii. 289. 
* Cf. Ernest Myers’ Translation of Pindar, Introduction, p. 10. 
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in the games of the Isthmus, nor yet forgetting Athens, named by 
him “ bulwark of Hellas.” 

Even in his youth the breath of the god had quickened his 
spirit, and the vision of a mighty United Hellas had begun to stir 
his soul.! Hippokleas of Thessaly had been crowned as victor in 
the double foot-race at the Pythian games; and Pindar, not yet 
above twenty, was chosen to sing the triumphal ode. Then with 
eye sweeping over the land, from extremest south to farthest north, 
his first word in this ode proudly proclaims the primal bond, the 
inner ground of the unity of Hellas. “ Happy is, Lakedaimon, 
blessed is Thessaly: in both there reigneth a race sprung from 
one sire, from Herakles, bravest in the fight.” ? 

Note now, once more, a difference, peculiar, yet also predestined. 
At Olympia the highest art product was just the living, breathing, 
physical form of the youth. At Delphi the divinest outcome of 
the games was the song; and the song could be wholly real and 
vividly present to the minds of the throng only then while the 
poet was singing. Here at Delphi the highest product of art was 
a rhythm to be heard ; there at Olympia it was a form to be seen. 
And yet the form was a living form, lithe and ever moving ; and 
also its movements involved a wondrous rhythm, silent, but visible. 
This is the rhythm that men call grace, and proves its possessor 
to be akin to the Charites or Graces. 

Thus is the audible rhythm of the poet who sings the triumphs 
of the victors in the games of the athletes inspired by the visible 
rhythm whose perfection is found alone in the Graces. Nor is 
Pindar himself in the least unaware of this fact. For he ever ap- 
peals to these divine beings who in very truth are the soul of all 
genuine sensuous beauty. ‘“ Yea,” says Pindar, “ even the gods 
without the Graces’ aid rule never at feast or dance ; but these 
have charge of all things done in heaven, and beside Pythian 
Apollo of the golden bow they have set their thrones, and worship 
the eternal majesty of the Olympian Father.” ® 

4. Divine Grace! How far even yet is its nature from being 
clearly and completely comprehended! With vision confused by 
the shadows of imagery having its roots in the mind of the Orient 
we moderns are for the most part still permitting ourselves to rest 
in the view that grace divine is only the reasonless favor of an ab- 
solute monarch who wills what he wills and none may venture to 

1 Cf. Curtius, op. cit. ii. 289. 
2 Pythian Odes, x. (Myers’ trans.). 
8 Olympic Odes, xiv. (Myers’ trans.). 
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question. Such grace might be granted the graceless and is in no 
wise a proof of inward wisdom or goodness. To the mind of St. 
Augustine, with his marvelous power of practical wisdom and yearn- 
ing love for men, grace did, indeed, for a while at least, appear 
in the main as boundless divine benevolences, and he could thus 
give forth that nobly beautiful saying, ‘“ Him that wills not, grace 
comes to meet that he may will; him that wills, grace follows up 
that he may not will in vain.”! But, to the mind of a Jonathan 
Edwards, grace was severe and well-nigh forbidding of aspect, 
being merged in the stern, unchanging decrees of the eternal, in- 
scrutable will. 

To the Greeks, indeed, the quality of xdpus or grace, in its per- 
sonal form of the xdpures or Graces, presents no trace of the solemn 
and deep-reaching import involved in the Christian conception of 
grace. The Greeks had scarcely so much as dreamed of the ex- 
istence of that fathomless gulf of despair that yawns at the feet 
of him who in Christian phrase has been “ convicted of sin.” Sin, 
Law, Grace,—to the mind of a Pindar how exceeding strange 
must appear such grouping of terms! 

Yet, in truth, the Greeks may rightly be said to have caught 
the clue to the central and subtlest positive import of actual grace 
divine ; even though it be that that import never appeared to their 
minds in other than sensuous form. Faultless in those spontane- 
ous judgments known as the “ judgments of taste,” they seized, 
as by instinct, the oneness in nature of man with the gods, and 
saw that to grow in godlikeness and thus to unfold in themselves 
divine manhood there was needed but this: that from childhood, 
onward through life, each should be led through a course of train- 
ing so nobly ideal in nature that in every effort put forth the youth 
would but copy the deed of some god and thus far make real the 
power and the skill and the grace of the god in the man. Nay, in 
the self-same process the very gods themselves attain their per- 
fection. 

Grace? what in truth can that be but the rhythm of a wisely 
directed manifestation, that seems but as play, on the part of a 
power matured, self-knowing and self-sufficing? And if that is 
the nature of grace, then he alone can hope to attain divine grace 
who unfolds in himself divine manhood. He alone can hope to 
find grace with the gods who himself is divinely graceful. Read 
this in its highest conceivable term and you will find yourself 
forced to declare that through no other means than that of a genu- 

Quoted in Schaff’s History of the Christian Church, iii, 845. 
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ine Jmitatio Dei, a ceaseless imitation of God, can man make real 
for himself that higher nature which is his by right of his own 
divine sonship. 

Grace, then, is the bloom of the healthfully self-developing in- 
dividual character. It is the subtlest term of perfection unfold- 
ing within the normally growing soul. By no means is its central 
significance that of a favor bestowed from without by the mere 
reason-baffling decree of a power self-willed and resistless. That, 
indeed, would be just the Mohammedan’s point of view. 

5. Yet it must never be lost sight of that within the sphere 
of the Greek ideal the struggle to attain to a state of actual grace 
was always chiefly of a character to emphasize the finer, diviner 
qualities as pertaining to the individual. The state as such was 
not directly brought before the consciousness of the admiring 
throng at the games. Nor were even the gods so vividly present 
to the minds of the spectators as were the brilliant godlike youths 
whose splendid forms and heroic might and elastic grace might 
well-nigh excite the envy even of the immortal gods. 

Nor were the Greeks themselves wholly without foreboding that 
precisely such shadow of fate hovered ever above their world of 
beautiful, finite gods. Such foreboding, in fact, may be traced in 
such ancient legends as the story of Zeus-descended Niobe and 
her wondrous family of sons and daughters, for whom she claimed 
equality with the gods. 

Now what does this legend imply but that the individual, taught 
in the true Hellenic spirit to exercise his powers in ways that were 
nothing less than a brilliant imitation of the deeds of the glorious 
but finite gods, might himself at length become the equal and even 
the rival of those gods? Nay, what else in such case is the anger 
of the gods but actual confession of fear on their part lest the soar- 
ing pretensions of men, who in truth are no less than sons of the 
gods, might once more give rise to revolution in the superhuman 
world in which the new gods would be overthrown by their human 
sons, as the old gods had been dethroned by the new. 

What else, in truth, is such legend than just a glimmering, pa- 
thetic forecast of the goal toward which from the first eternal 
Destiny was ever driving the Greeks —a goal they neared with 
every step in the unfolding of their beautiful but fateful polythe- 
istic faith — a faith that could not but lead them on to create and 
consecrate and use in fullest measure that scheme of individual- 
istic training, putting the youth in the way of freest imitation and 
emulation of the finite gods, 
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6. Let us at last add a single word concerning the Panath- 
enzic games. There all the finest elements of the Olympic and the 
Pythian games were blended into a noble unity. To these were 
joined still other features, among which was that singular one of 
the torch-race, established, as it seems, by the brilliant tyrant Pei- 
sistratos and recaliing the primal Promethean gift of fire to men. 

Strange innovation! It was as if by prophetic instinct some 
new event were clearly felt to be impending — an event that should 
introduce an era in comparison with whose brilliancy past and 
present would prove but as twilight. Nor long, indeed, was that 
event to be delayed. The Persian wars — what were they but the 
series of mighty historic games for which their divinely inspired 
ideal games had wondrously prepared the Greeks? And precisely 
in these historic games the Hellenic spirit swiftly attained its full- 
est, most brilliant degree of god-like perfection in its own self- 
definition. 

One stage further, and there will begin a mystic struggle that 
will idealize the real historic conflict and realize the primal ideal 
conflict, consisting in the ancient mythic War of Olympus. 

Putting forth supremest effort to honor the gods through whose 
aid the mighty human foe had been repelled, the Greeks will 
awake by degrees to the fatal limitations of their gods. Through 
the dangerous wrestling-match of all-daring skepticism they will 
mature by degrees the diviner phases of human reason, and will 
thus be brought to see with unclouded clearness that those gods 
in their truth are nothing else than gloriously beautiful products 
developed through centuries of exercise of that central, subtlest 
aspect of god-like power manifested through the games — the 
creative power of human phantasy. 

7. Yet, lingering here for a little and watching the great pro- 
cession that constitutes the culminating factor in the pan-Athenzic 
games — games in honor of Athene — it dawns upon us with new 
clearness that the play-instinct finds its expression in exercises 
which are indeed nothing else than the instinctive play of reason. 
For here in Athens, where the soul of Hellas attains its fullest 
degree of maturity, these exercises in their most perfect form are 
found to circle about and to have their normal centre in the shrine 
of the goddess of wisdom who, as real “ Director” in all this 
splendid pageant, shows the children of men how they may turn 
their dreams of divine grace and beauty into positive, living 
reality within the present human world. She it is, indeed, who 
teaches the world the value of self-restraint and reveals to men the 
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means of dignified self-support and the actual process of self-per- 
fecting. It is she who creates the olive-tree through whose fruit 
men sustain the outward physical life, and with whose leaves the 
winner in all ideal Olympian exercises is crowned as having 
attained the goal of that life which consists in inward spiritual 
grace and reveals the god in the man. 

Do you doubt? Look again, As the literal torch-race of 
Peisistratos moves across the Acropolis and fades from our view 
a mystic and nobler procession appears — Ictinus with the world- 
cheering flame of the Parthenon, Pheidias with the splendid radi- 
ance of Athene’s self in glowing marble, Auschylos and Sophokles 
with their divine revelations of the rhythmic forms of the eter- 
nal world of Beauty, Anaxagoras with that brilliant morning-star 
announcement that “ Mind rules the world,” Socrates with the 
inextinguishable flame of character as the real element of worth 
in man, Plato with his inspiring vision of the quenchless life of 
the human soul, Aristotle with the electric touch which sets aglow 
the whole world of science and gives clearly defined organic form 
to the work of the otherwise blindly struggling human throng. 

These, these the leaders in the torch-race that lights up the 
ceaseless Pan-Atheneic Game — the real world-game whose true 
focus of interest can never be parted from the actual shrine of 
the goddess of wisdom ! 

Witu1am McKenpree Bryant. 





THE TEACHING OF JESUS CONCERNING THE 
RICH. 


“Pure Ebionism,” said Renan, — “that is to say, the doctrine 
that the poor (Ebionim) alone can be saved . . . was accordingly 
the doctrine of Jesus.” ‘He pardoned the rich man only when 
the rich man because of some prejudice was disliked by society.” 
“He openly preferred people of questionable lives.” “A vast 
social revolution, in which rank should be leveled and all authority 
brought low, was his dream.” ! The view of the teaching of Jesus 
thus indicated by Renan has found a welcome in the social move- 
ment which in Renan’s time had hardly begun, and has appeared 
to many sympathizers with social revolt to secure for Jesus a new 


1 Renan, Life of Jesus, 23d ed. (tr. J. H. Allen, 1896), pp. 170, 212, 215, 
171. 
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claim to homage and discipleship. He is a social agitator, “a 
man of the people,” “ the enemy of wealth,” “a radical enemy of 
capital.” “Christianity was a vast economic revolution more 
than anything else.” ‘ Poverty was an indispensable condition 
for gaining admission to the kingdom of heaven.”? “ The Sermon 
on the Mount .. . is a treatise on political economy.” “An 
industrial democracy would be the social actualization of Chris- 
tianity. It is the logic of the Sermon on the Mount.”? “ Christ,” 
writes one German workingman, “ was hated and persecuted as is 
the modern socialist, and if he lived to-day he would without 
doubt be one of us.” “ He would have accomplished more,” says 
another, “if he had given his effort to economic and scientific 
ends rather than to religion.”* Nor is this the only inference 
which may be derived from the identification of the teaching of 
Jesus with a programme of social revolution. Thus regarded, it 
may appear to a thoughtful student not a witness for the au- 
thority of Jesus, but the sign that his authority is gone. An 
impracticable teaching dismisses from consideration a visionary 
Christ. “If Christianity,” remarks the distinguished philosopher 
Mr. F. H. Bradley, “ is to mean the taking the gospel as our rule 
of life, then we none of us are Christians, and no matter what we 
say, we all know we ought not to be.” ‘ We have lived a long 
time the professors of a creed which no one can consistently prac- 
tice, and which if practiced would be as immoral as it is unreal.”’ ® 

These impressions of the social teaching of Jesus lead us 
therefore to consider more closely that teaching itself. Dis- 
missing the easy inferences which may be made from detached 
passages of the gospel, what, we inquire, is the general attitude of 
Jesus toward the rich? Was his teaching, taken as a whole, that 
of a social agitator and class legislator? Are we justified in sub- 
stituting for the Christ of the tradition of the Church the figure 
of Jesus the Demagogue ? ® 

On opening the Gospels with this problem in mind, one is 
immediately struck by the reiterated and unmitigated terms 
in which Jesus warns and rebukes the rich. ‘“ How hardly 

1 Naumann, Was heisst Christlich-sozial ? 1894, s. 9 ff ; Jesus als Volksmann, 
1896, s. 5, 13. 

2 Nitti, Catholic Socialism, 1895, pp. 58, 64. 

8 Herron, The New Redemption, pp. 30, 34, 80. 


* 9ter Evang.-soz. Kongress, 1898, Rade, Die Gedankenwelt unserer Indus- 
triearbeiter. 


5 Int. Jour. of Ethics, October, 1894. 
® Contemp. Rev., March, 1896, W. Walsh, Jesus the Demagogue. 
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shall they that have riches enter into the kingdom of God!” ! 
Woe unto you that are rich.” ‘ Blessed are ye poor.” ? “ Lay not 
up for yourselves treasures upon the earth.” * ‘ For a man’s life 
consisteth not in the abundance of the things which he possess- 
eth.”* “ Ye cannot serve God and mammon.”® “ It is easier for 
a camel to go through a needle’s eye than for a rich man to enter 
into the kingdom of God.” * Few modern agitators, urging the dis- 
possessed poor to resist their oppressors, have ever ventured upon 
stronger language than this; few, indeed, have gone so far as to 
say to their own followers: “Sell all that thou hast... and 
come, follow me.”* It is not surprising, therefore, that such say- 
ings have been greeted as conclusive testimony concerning the 
teaching of Jesus, and as absolutely establishing his place in history 
as the great forerunner of modern protests against private owner- 
ship and the present industrial system. ‘* When Jesus,” it is 
confidently asserted, “says ‘ Lay not up for yourselves treasures 
upon earth,’ he shows himself on ethical grounds a radical op- 
ponent of all accumulation of wealth.”® “The democracy of 
property, which is the larger revelation of Christ, . . . is the con- 
demnation of the wage-system.”® “If the man who best repre- 
sents the ideas of early Christians were to enter a respectable 
society to-day, would it not be likely to send for the police?” ” 
“The practice of the preacher-carpenter who had not where to 
lay his head, who is not recorded as having possessed a single 
coin, who had nothing to leave his mother, and whose grave was 
borrowed from a friend, accords fully with the message he de- 
livered.” 4 

Estimates like these of the teaching of Jesus must not be 
lightly dismissed. There is no way to break the force of these 
solemn sayings of the Gospels concerning the deceitfulness of 
riches, or of eliminating from the teaching of Jesus his stern warn- 
ings to the prosperous or his beautiful compassion for the poor. 
Is it possible, however, that so obvious and so limited a mes- 
sage, a teaching so slightly distinguishable from the curbstone 
rhetoric of a modern agitator, can be an adequate reproduction of 

1 Mark x. 23. 2 Luke vi. 20, 24. 3 Matt. vi. 19. 

4 Luke xii. 15. 5 Matt. vi. 24. 6 Matt. xix. 24. 


7 Luke xviii. 22. 8 Naumann, Was heisst Christlich-sozial ? s. 9. 

® Herron, The New Redemption, p. 63. 

10 Leslie Stephen, Social Rights and Duties, i. 21 (quoted by Mathews, Social 
Teaching of Jesus, 149, note). 

11 Qutlook, Dec. 10, 1898. Compare also O. Holtzmann, Jesus Christus und 
das Gemeinschafisleben der Menschen, 1893, s. 17 ff. 
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the scope and power of the teaching of Jesus? Is it not, on the 
contrary, more probable that we have here a new illustration of 
that easy literalism which through all Christian history has 
distorted the teaching of the Gospel? No vagary or extrava- 
gance of opinion has been too extreme to claim for itself the 
authority of the teaching of Jesus, or to fortify that claim 
through a fragmentary and haphazard eclecticism. The Gospels, 
however, are not a series of disconnected aphorisms ; they are the 
record of a continuous life, whose complete intention is not dis- 
closed in single incidents or detached sayings, but reveals itself 
in the general habit and movement of the Teacher’s mind. If, 
then, one seriously desires to know what Jesus thought about the 
rich and the poor, he must scrutinize, compare and weigh the 
scattered sayings of the Gospels and derive from them a general 
impression of the life which gave authority to the teaching; and 
as he thus passes from the letter to the spirit, there may perhaps 
disclose itself a scope and character of teaching which no isolated 
utterance adequately represents, but which draws the learner to 
the teacher with a profound impression of reverent awe.! 

As one thus approaches the teaching of Jesus concerning the 
rich, one is, first of all, confronted by an extraordinary difference of 
emphasis in the different evangelists.?_ The fourth Gospel hardly 


1 Compare 8ter Evang.-soz. Kongress, 1897, Wendt, Das Eigentum nach 
Christlicher Beurteilung, s.10. “ A trustworthy Christian judgment concern- 
ing property is to be derived not from single biblical utterances or parables, 
but from the fundamental principles and religious conceptions of Jesus.” 

2 On these notable differences of social teaching see, on the one hand: Keim, 
Jesus of Nazareth, iii. 284.. “We have [in Luke] gross naked Ebionitism 
. . . the naked doctrine of poverty,” iv. 81. “In the glorification .. . of 
poverty as such . . . we have the direct reverse of the teaching of Jesus.” 
More moderately H. Holtzmann, Die ersten Christen und die soziale Frage, s. 44. 
“The view of Jesus is of the peril of ziches . . . the view of the third Gospel 
is that riches are in themselves disgraceful and poverty in itself saving.” On 
the other hand: Renan, Life of Jesus (tr. Allen), ch. xi., “The Gospel in 
his [Jesus’] thought of it is for the poor.” The Ebionitic note of the third 
Gospel is emphasized, perhaps with exaggeration, by Colin Campbell, Critical 
Studies in Luke’s Gospel, 1891, ch. ii. Compare Plummer, Commentary on 
Luke, 1896, p. 25. “Is there any Ebionism in S. Luke? That Luke is pro- 
foundly impressed by the contrast between wealth and poverty ... is true 
enough. But this is not Ebionism. He nowhere teaches that wealth is sinful 
and that rich men must give away all their wealth, or that the wealthy may be 
spoiled by the poor.”” Observe also the discussions of B. Weiss, Life of Christ, 
Bk. i. ch. iv. v. ; J. Estlin Carpenter, The First Three Gospels, their Origin and 
Relations, 1897, ch. viii—x. ; and especially the painstaking study of Rogge, 
Der irdische Besitz im N. T., 1897, s. 91 ff. 
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touches the question of material possessions at all. It moves in 
quite another world — a world of lofty philosophy, spiritual bio- 
graphy and divine communion. With the exception of two un- 
important passages! the very words “rich,” “ poor,” ‘ wealth,” 
* poverty,” “to be rich,” “ to be poor,” do not occur either in the 
fourth Gospel or in the Johannine Epistles. The second Gospel 
also — though for opposite reasons — offers practically no mate- 
rial concerning poverty or wealth which does not also present 
itself either in Matthew or Luke or in both. The fourth Gospel 
loses sight of these human interests in its flight of spiritual medi- 
tation. The second Gospel hastens by these general problems of 
social life in its absorbed and concise record of the words and acts 
of Jesus. Thus the teaching of Jesus concerning social condi- 
tions must be sought almost wholly in the Gospels of Matthew 
and Luke ; and here we come upon abundant material. Yet here 
also we meet a still more striking difference. In the first place, 
while the record of the two Gospels is often obviously identical in 
origin, it happens in almost every instance that, where Matthew 
and Luke report the same incident or saying concerning the rich 
or the poor, the passage in Luke takes a severer or more universal 
form of condemnation of one class, or of commendation of the 
other. Where Matthew says: “Give to him that asketh thee,” ? 
(r@ airoivri oe 50s), Luke says: “ Give to every one” ® (xavti airotvri 
ae didov) ; where Matthew says: “Sell that thou hast” * (r6dnoov 
7a trapxovra) (Mark, dca gyeas), Luke says: “Sell all that thou 
hast ” ° (rdvra doa éxets tHAnoov). Where the Beatitudes in Mat- 
thew read: “ Blessed are the poor in spirit,”® Luke says: 
“Blessed are ye poor,’’ and reinforces this modification with 
the added phrase: “ But woe unto you that are rich!” *® where 
Matthew says: “ But lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven,” ° 
Luke says: ‘ Sell that thou hast and give alms.” According to 
Matthew there are brought to the great supper both bad and 
good," but in Luke the Lord of the supper says: “ Bring in hither 
the poor and maimed and blind and lame.” ” To this marked dif- 
ference of emphasis must be added the further fact that the most 
radical teachings and illustrations concerning the perils of wealth 
are to be found in the third Gospel alone. Here appear the stories 
of Dives and Lazarus," of the foolish rich man,' of the unjust 


1 John xii. 5; xiii. 29. 2 Matt. v. 42. 8 Luke vi. 30. 
4 Matt. xix. 21. 5 Luke xviii. 22. 6 Matt. v. 3. 

7 Luke vi. 20. ; 8 Luke vi. 24. 9 Matt. vi. 20. 
10 Luke xii. 33. 1. Matt. xxii. 10. 12 Luke xiv. 21. 
18 Luke xvi. 19-31. M4 Luke xii. 16-20. 
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steward,! and the conversation about inheritance.” It is in Luke 
alone that the prophetic word is utilized: “ And the rich he hath 
sent empty away.” ® In short, between Matthew and Luke there 
is as marked a difference of teaching on these subjects as may be 
found in modern literature between the teaching of an earnest 
philanthropist and the teaching of a Socialist agitator. It is 
wholly within the truth to speak of Luke as the “ Socialist-Evan- 
gelist.” * 

What is to be regarded as the probable cause of this striking 
peculiarity of the third Gospel? The most obvious interpretation 
which suggests itself is that the character of the Gospel reflects 
the character of its author. Luke, it is said, like Paul, with whom 
he lived and taught, had a larger social experience and a keener 
human sympathy than the other evangelists. His mind, there- 
fore, seized on the radical sayings of Jesus in their original stern- 
ness of tone, where Matthew softened and spiritualized such words 
into conformity with provincial habits of mind. Thus, the Social- 
ist-Evangelist best understood his Master, and the teaching of 
Jesus concerning the rich is to be found in Luke. This view of 
the relation of the Gospels, however, leaves out of account several 
of the most significant aspects of the New Testament. In the 
first place it is inconsistent with the general principle of criti- 
cism, that of two readings of equal external authority the more 
spiritual reading is the more likely to reproduce the Master’s 
words. Other things being equal, it is not probable that the more 
obvious meaning is original and that the more spiritual signi- 
fication is superimposed. Of the two readings, “ Blessed are 
the poor in spirit,” and, “ Blessed are ye poor,” it is, on the face 
of things, not likely that the peculiar depth and beauty of the 
truth which the first passage expresses should be a gloss upon the 
superficial, not to say the questionable teaching of the second 
passage. 

Further, without undertaking to enter elaborately into the much 
debated problem of the Paulinism of the third Gospel, it is obvious 
that in the attitude of that Gospel toward poverty and wealth, we 
meet a characteristic which is very remote from the habitual teach- 
ing and example of Paul. To regard poverty as in any degree a 


1 Luke xvi. 1-8. 2 Luke xii. 13, 14. 3 Luke i. 53. 

4 Rogge, p. 10 ; (citing H. Holtzmann in Prot. Kirchenzeitung, 1894.) But 
compare also, as diminishing the significance of these contrasts, the comment 
on the general habit of mind of Luke, in Plummer, Commentary on Luke, 
p. lxii. 
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test for admittance to the kingdom of God, or to discriminate 
against the prosperous simply because of their prosperity, is quite 
contrary to the spirit of the robust, sagacious and independent 
apostle to the Gentiles. He perceives, it is true, that “not many 
wise . . . not many mighty, not many noble, are called ;”! but 
it is not a part of his purpose to reproach the rich or to identify 
holiness with poverty. For his own part he will be, he says, a 
charge tono man. “For ye remember, brethren, our labor and 
travail: working night and day, that we might not burden any of 
you.”? It is true that Paul regards it a despising of the Church 
to “ put them to shame that have not,” * and that he urges con- 
tentment with what one has ;* yet he has a place for the rich also 
in the world of Christian service. Within the churches which he 
organizes there are disciples prosperous enough to undertake.mis- 
sionary contributions. ‘So, then, as we have opportunity,” Paul 
says to them, “let us work that which is good toward all men, 
and especially toward them that are of the household of faith.” ® 
“God loveth a cheerful giver.” ® He welcomes missionary gifts 
from the church at Philippi as a sacrifice “ acceptable and well- 
pleasing to God.”* He bids Timothy to charge the rich “that 
they do good, that they be rich in good works.” * Finally, in his 
most comprehensive statement of Christian character, he explicitly 
announces that the abandonment of possessions does not necessa- 
rily indicate holiness. “ And if I bestow all my goods to feed the 
poor, . . . but have not love, it profiteth me nothing.” Here, 
then, is so obviously a different habit of mind from that which is 
illustrated in many passages of the third Gospel, that so far as 
this single problem of the right to property has any bearing on the 
general question of relationship between Luke and Paul, it cer- 
tainly seems to indicate no close kinship of spirit or aim. _ 
There is, however, another and more general point of view from 
which this contrast between Luke and Paul should be considered. 
When we scrutinize the New Testament as a whole, we observe 
that the same line of cleavage which is to be noticed between the 
third Gospel and the Epistles of Paul appears to run between other 
books also, and divides the literature of the New Testament into 
two general groups. With the third Gospel seem to group them- 
selves the introductory chapters of the book of Acts and the 
Epistle of James, and with Paul’s Epistles the Gospels of Matthew 


1 1 Cor. i. 26. 2 1 Thess. ii. 9. 3 1 Cor. xi. 22. 
4 Phil. iv. 11. 5 Gal. vi. 10. 6 2 Cor. ix. 7. 
7 Phil. iv. 18. 8 1 Tim. vi. 18. ® 1 Cor. xiii. 3. 
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and Mark. A situation thus presents itself which is in sharp 
contrast with the usual grouping of New Testament books, and of 
which New Testament criticism has thus far taken but small ac- 
count. The first Gospel, for instance, is beyond question colored 
in many respects by the Palestinian tradition, and the third Gos- 
pel is in general adapted to Gentile readers ; but when we examine 
the social teaching of the two there is exhibited a reversal of these 
relationships, and the first Gospel rather than the third appears 
to free itself from the pressing trials of Palestinian poverty and 
relief. Into the interesting critical question thus opened it is not 
possible here to enter, but the general line of cleavage is not easy 
to mistake.! The book of Acts begins in a tone of lofty ecstasy, 
prompted by that confident belief in an imminent cosmic catas- 
trophe which made the first disciples indifferent to social condition 
and social change. They testified to their freedom from the 
ordinary limitations of life by their “ gift of tongues,” ? and they 
expressed their indifference to social distinctions by having “ all 
things common.” The Epistle of James goes beyond indifference 
to possessions and positively indicts the prosperous as sinners. Its 
language is that of unsparing attack and bitter irony. “Go to, 
now, ye rich,” concludes this most radical of New Testament 
writers, ‘‘ weep and howl for your miseries that are coming upon 
you” (James v. 1.)* On the other hand, the first two Gospels 
move in a world of tranquil and unimpassioned narrative, less 
virile in teachings concerning worldly independence than the self- 
respecting judgments of Paul, but exhibiting no rigid discrimina- 
tion between social classes. What does this general contrast 
among the New Testament books indicate as to the prevailing con- 
ditions of primitive Christian life? It recalls to us that contrast 
of social condition and habit of mind which, as has been frequently 
observed, existed between the Palestinian and the Gentile commu- 
nities. The first disciples in Jerusalem, in the lofty enthusiasm of 
‘their first fellowship, threw down the barriers of ownership as 
‘they did those of language, and had one speech and one purse. 
It was not a prearranged and institutional system of communism, 
but, as Peter expressly calls it, a voluntary sharing for the gen- 
eral good. It was simply a glad, free, domestic relationship of 


1 On this distinction see the interesting discussion of Rogge, (op. cit.) s. 68 ff. 

4 Acts ii. 4. ® Acts ii. 44. 

* See the Essay of Th. Zahn, “ Die soziale Frage und die innere Mission nach 
dem Briefe des Jakobus,” in his Skizze aus dem Leben der alten Kirche, 1898, 
8. 93. 
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generous aid and service. Its economics were those of a loving 
family. Each man might keep his own possessions, but “ not one 
of them said that aught of the things which he possessed was 
his own.” The stories of Barnabas and of Ananias! are conclu- 
sive concerning the voluntary nature of this communal life. Bar- 
nabas is singled out as an example of munificence, because, having 
a field, he “sold it and brought the money and laid it at the 
disciples’ feet.” Ananias and Sapphira are punished, not because 
they retained part of the price of their land, but because they 
lied to the Holy Ghost. The communism of the day of Pente- 
cost, like the gift of tongues, was a spontaneous, unique, unre- 
peated manifestation of the first glow of the new faith.” 


1 Actsiv. 37; v. 1. 

2 It is assumed by most interpreters of the New Testament with socialist 
sympathies that the communism of the book of Acts is a genuine anticipation 
of the modern protest against capitalism. Nitti, Catholic Socialism, London, 
1895, p. 62: “It is certain that the early Christians practiced communism or 
community of goods . . . the first Christians did not seek to acquire wealth; 
like Christ, they sought to annihilate it.” Herron, Between Caesar and Jesus, 
p- 109 : “ Apostolic Christianity took seriously the economic facts of the spirit- 
ual life. Men understood that in becoming Jesus’s disciples it was incumbent 
upon them to surrender private interests.” Renan, The Apostles (tr. J. H. 
Allen, 1898) : “ The account in ‘ Acts’ is in perfect accord with what we know 
of the other ascetic religions — Buddhism, for example — which always begin 
with cenobitic [or communistic] life, the first adepts being a host of mendicant 
monks.” Todt, Der radikale deutsche Sozialismus und die christliche Gesellschaft, 
2 Aufl., s. 70, “ The first Christian community was penetrated by the thought 
of the unity of interests. Each strove for all and all for each. In this striving 
they were communists as our socialists are to-day.” Yet Todt later, s. 188 ff., 
admits that this was no fixed or invariable rule. “The New Testament repre- 
sents human liberty and accepts any form of property-holding which fulfills this 
condition, whether it be private property in real estate or communal owner- 
ship in the socialist sense.” For the prevailing teaching of scientific socialists, 
see the abundant literature cited and the criticism offered in Kohler, Sozial- 
istische Irrlehren von der Entstehung des Christentums, 1899, s. 85 ff. 

On the other hand, New Testament critics of the first rank are practically 
agreed in recognizing that no real analogy exists between the modern situation 
and the early Christian practice. Pfleiderer, Urchristentum, 1887, s. 24 ; Weiz- 
siicker, A post. Zeitalter, 2 Aufl., 1892, s. 47; and the conclusive discussion of 
Wendt (Meyer’s Kommentar, A postelgesch., s. 102 and 120). See, also, Rogge, 
Der irdische Besitz im Neuen Testament, 1897, s. 73: “The xowwvia of the first 
Christians is not an institution like the communism of the Essenes or Thera- 
peutes ; it is rather a condition marked, as Uhlhorn fittingly says, ‘ by absence 
of institutions.’” Uhlhorn, Charity in the Early Church, p. 74: “We might 
as well speak of the institution of a community of goods in a family . . . the 
thought with which we are dealing is not an institution of a community of 
goods, but noble almsgivings.” M. von Nathusius, Die Mitarbeit der Kirche an 
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Soon, however, distinctions of possession appear in the growing 
Church, The mother of Mark continues to own her home in Jeru- 
salem ;! voluntary relief is sent from Antioch, by “every man 
according to his ability ;” 2 the apostle Paul urges that each give 
“not grudgingly, or of necessity ;”*® and at last persons of the 
most varied social conditions are associated with the faith ; and 
Pharisees* and fishermen,® the treasurer of Candace,® the pro- 
consul Paulus,’ Dionysius the Areopagite,® Crispus, the head of a 
Jewish Synagogue,’ together with many who must be cared for by 
alms from “the daily ministration,” !° come into view as acceptable 
members of Christian congregations. Finally the congregation of 
Jerusalem is overwhelmed by an influx of the dependent poor, and 
the parent Church, in spite of its noble desire to have all things 
in common, is so impoverished as to receive alms from the Gentile 
churches. It was a curious Nemesis which proceeded from the 
identification of the religion of Jesus with a special economic con- 
dition. James might continue to fulminate against the iniquities 


der Lisung der sozialen Frage, 2 Aufl. 1897, s. 403: “ The communism of the 
first congregation in Jerusalem consisted essentially in a point.of view. No 
one said of those things which were his own that they were his own ; but it 
must be recognized that the basis of this moral duty lay in the right to private 
property. The Christian must spend his private property for the general 
good.” H. Holzmann, in his elaborate study of this subject, Die ersten Chris- 
ten und die soziale Frage, 1882, goes still further, concluding not only that 
(s. 30) “No compulsory abandonment of property relations or Jegally introduced 
communism is suggested. Of such an institution the book of Acts speaks not 
a word,” but going on to suggest that (s. 49) “the picture offered by the 
book of Acts of communism in Jerusalem represents the social ideal of the 
author, described as realized in the sacred days of the beginnings of Chris- 
tianity ;” a view which Rogge (s. 69) regards as “a complete contradiction of 
the method in which the author of the third Gospel and the book of Acts else- 
where deals with his sources.” Even a critic of avowed sympathy with the 
socialist programme, like O. Holzmann, “ Jesus Christus und das Gemeinschafts- 
leben der Menschen, 1893, candidly remarks : “ What the book of Acts de- 
scribes is free offerings of Christian brotherhood . . . of industry in common, 
of the estimating of each individual according to his work, of any leveling of 
possessions or of labor there is not asign. No likeness is to be found be- 
tween the conditions of the first Christian community and the programme pro- 
posed by Socialism.” Compare, also, G. Adler, Geschichte des Sozialismus und 
Communismus von Plato biz zur Gegenwart, Erster Teil, 1899, s. 69 ff. ; Stein, 
Die soziale Frage im Lichte der Philosophie, s. 232 ff.; Das Urchristentum und 
die soziale Frage. 

1 Acts xii. 12. 2 Acts xi. 28. 3 2 Cor. ix. 7. 

4 Acts xxiii. 6. 5 Matt. iv. 18. ® Acts viii. 27. 

7 Acts xiii. 7. 8 tActs xvii. 34. ® Acts xviii. 8. 

10 Acts vi. 1. 
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of the rich, but the communities to which he wrote sank into a 
progressive pauperization, from whose results they were relieved 
by the more virile and thrifty congregations bred in the spirit of 
the self-supporting Paul. 

Such, it may perhaps be surmised, were the circumstances in 
which these two different ways of regarding wealth and poverty 
came to exist within the literature of the New Testament. In the 
Palestinian communities, where the faithful found themselves more 
and more impoverished and defenseless, every saying of Jesus was 
cherished which seemed to bring comfort to the poor or to rebuke 
the prosperous ; in the missionary churches, on the other hand, the 
distinctions and animosities of social classes were subordinated to 
the larger mission to which the Christian religion was called ; and 
when the same sayings of Jesus were repeated, it was their spirit- 
ual significance which was recalled. ‘ Blessed are ye poor,” ! 
says the Church in Palestine, for the solace of its oppressed dis- 
ciples ; “ Blessed are the poor in spirit,” ? repeats the spiritual 
tradition, for the humbling of un-Christian pride. “So also shall 
the rich man fade away in his goings,” says James;* “ For all 
things are yours; . . . and ye are Christ’s,;” * answers Paul. 

These conjectures, however, carry us somewhat beyond our 
present purpose. It is enough to recognize, running through the 
New Testament, two radically divergent traditions concerning the 
relation of riches to the Christian life. According to the one tra- 
dition the only consistent Christian is a poor man; according to 
the other the true riches and the real poverty are of the soul. If 
then we are to inquire which of these two traditions represents the 
original teaching of Jesus, it is impossible to rest on the authority 
of any single passage in the Gospels, or even on the authority of 
any single Gospel, but it is necessary to go behind these partial 
expressions of the teaching, and take into account the more gen- 
eral aspects and relations of the Master’s life. What, we must 
ask, was the habitual attitude of Jesus toward the rich and the 
poor as he walked and talked with both? With whom did he 
most naturally live? To whom did he most entirely give his 
heart? Whom did he welcome as his special friends and follow- 
ers? What is the relation of his teaching toward the views which 
prevailed in his own time and nation concerning poverty and 
wealth? Summing up his scattered instructions, comparing his 
various parables, and observing the general direction of his mind 


1 Luke vi. 20. 2 Matt. v. 3. 
8 James i. 11. 4 1 Cor. iii. 21. 
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and the habitual rule of his life, what was the burden of his mes- 
sage to the rich? 

In order to approach an answer to these questions it is neces- 
sary to recall the social environment of the ministry of Jesus, 
the world of people and of ideas into which he entered and through 
which he moved. The people who were the first to welcome him 
were certainly not of the rich and ruling classes, but generally 
plain and unassuming folk. Yet the Gospel story, with all its 
tender feeling for the poor, moves for the most part through a 
social environment quite above the range of poverty. Jesus him- 
self was born in a home which cannot be classified either as rich 
or as poor. He was educated, both in letters and in handicraft. 
When he entered upon his public life, there is no sign that the 
social peril of wealth was in any degree burdening his heart. 
When at the outset of his ministry he was tempted of the Devil, 
the solicitations which were presented to him were not those of 
riches, but those of fame, power, and self-display. When, further, 
we consider the social condition of the persons first won by his 
teaching, we are met by many different social types.1 Among 
those who flocked to a teacher who renewed their hope and self- 
respect were indeed penniless outcasts ; yet within the circle of his 
intimacy and his confidence there were persons of all degrees of 
prosperity. The fishermen who were first called by him were by 
no means penniless or homeless. They “left their father .. . 
with the hired servants, and went after him.”? One of them “ was 
known to the High Priest and entered in with Jesus into the court 
of the High Priest.” * At the death of their Master they returned 
to their boats and trade. Peter was a householder, to whose home 
Jesus came when Peter’s wife’s mother lay sick. In the house 
of Matthew the tax-gatherer Jesus sat at meat;® “and many 
publicans and sinners sat down with Jesus and his disciples.” ? 
Zacchzus was a chief publican “and he was rich.”* “The half 
of my goods,” he said to Jesus, “ I give to the poor ;”® and Jesus 
commends him, saying : “ To-day is salvation come to this house.” ! 
Nicodemus, “a ruler of the Jews,” is addressed by Jesus with 
astonishing candor; but there is no rebuke from Jesus of the 


1 Rogge, p. 20, ff. ; H. Holtzmann, Die ersten Christen und die soziale Frage, 
s. 23; New World, June, 1899, p. 305. 

2 Mark i. 20. 8 John xviii. 15. 4 John xxi. 3 ff. 

5 Matt. viii. 14. 6 Matt. ix. 10. 

7 Mark ii. 15 ; Matt. ix. 10. 8 Luke xix. 2. 

® Luke xix. 8. 10 Luke xix. 9. 1 John iii. 1. 
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Pharisee’s prosperity. The captain of the Roman guard,! a person 
of social importance and authority, is not censured by Jesus, but 
honored with special praise. “ Joanna, the wife of Chuza, Herod’s 
steward, and Susanna, and many others,”? being —it must be 
inferred — women of substantial means, “ ministered unto him of 
their substance.” *® The home at Bethany, in which Jesus re- 
peatedly found tranquil release from the pressure of his public 
life, was a home of comfort, if not of luxury, and there was in it 
“an ointment of spikenard, very precious.”* Finally, Joseph of 
Arimathea, “ being a disciple of Jesus,® provides a tomb for the 
crucified Master and comes with Nicodemus, “ bringing a mixture 
of myrrh and aloes, about a hundred pound weight.” ® 

Here are certainly sufficient indications that no single social 
type monopolized the sympathy or acceptance of Jesus. What- 
ever may be gladly admitted concerning the special tenderness of 
his teaching when he speaks of the poor, and however true it is 
that “the common people heard him gladly,” there is certainly 
no ground for believing that Jesus proposed to array the poor 
against the rich, or set the one social class on his right hand and the 
other on his left. The fact is that his teaching moved in a world 
of thought and desire where such distinctions became unimportant 
and a profounder principle of classification was applied. He 
gathered about himself all sorts and conditions of men and women ; 
he passed without any sign of conscious transition from the com- 
pany of the rich to that of the poor and back to that of the rich 
again. He was equally at home at the table of the prosperous 
Zaccheeus, in the quiet home at Bethany, and in the company of 
the blind beggar by the wayside.’ He lavished his great utter- 
ance with equal freedom on the scholarly Nicodemus ® and on the 
ignorant and foolish woman by the well.? In short, his categories 
of social judgment are not those of wealth and poverty. His 
thought is directed toward the fulfillment of the kingdom of God ; 
and whatever human character he discovers which seems contribu- 
tory to that ideal he spontaneously and often abruptly accepts, 
and whatever circumstances, on the other hand, appear to hinder 
that great consummation must be according to his teaching at any 
sacrifice escaped or overcome. Here must have been one source 
of the joy of listening to Jesus. Men found themselves no 
longer identified with a single social class, having special limita- 

1 Matt. viii. 10. 2 Luke viii. 3. 8 Luke viii. 3. 


* John xii. 3. § John xix. 38. 6 John xix. 39. 
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tions of teachableness or capacity; they were brought into sight 
of the comprehensive unity of human ideals and needs in which 
the distinctions of social groups were lost in a larger companion- 
ship. It was the joy of the narrow stream when it flows out at 
last into the comprehensive ocean and meets the infinite variety of 
other streams from which its own course has been hitherto shut 
away. 

This elevation of the mind of Jesus above the region of social 
differences is further indicated when one considers his relation to 
that view of poverty and wealth which was current among his own 
people and in his own time. There still survived about him the 
national tradition that piety should bring with it prosperity ; yet, 
in spite of their piety, his people were plundered and oppressed 
by the unsanctified Romans, and the prophecy of an external re- 
ward for righteousness seemed far from fulfilled. Here was a 
social condition which contradicted both their religious hope and 
their national instinct of money-getting, and the Hebrew people 
were filled with bitterness toward those who were at the same 
time unholy and prosperous. ‘“ To pass through their literature,” 
it has been justly said, “is like passing through Dante’s Inferno, 
except that nowhere appears any trace of that divine pity which 


the great Italian permits.” ! Thus there came to exist among 
them what has been called a “ genius for hatred” of the rich. 


” 


* Woe unto you,” says the Book of Enoch, “ who heap up silver 
and gold and say, we are growing rich and possess all we desire.” 
“Your riches shall not remain for you, but shall suddenly disap- 
pear; because you have gained all unjustly, and you yourselves 
shall receive greater damnation.” ? Into this social environment, 
a world of embittered poverty and cultivated hate, with no solu- 
tion at its command for the paradox of poverty and piety, there 
enters the new comprehensiveness of the teaching of Jesus. Pros- 
perity, he preaches, is no sign of Divine acceptance; on the con- 
trary, it is one of the most threatening obstructions which confront 
the spiritual life. The desire of the nation, therefore, should be 
turned altogether away from the thought of wealth as a sign of 
piety, or of poverty as a sign of Divine disfavor. Let the poor 
take heart again. They have no reason to envy or to hate the 
rich. Let them rather realize how hard it is for a rich man to 
enter into the kingdom. There is but one supreme end for the life 
of rich and poor alike —the service of the kingdom; and there 


1 Rogge (op. cit.), s. 34, with many illustrative citations. 
2 Enoch ix. 7, 8 ff. 
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is but one fundamental decision for all to make — the decision 
whether they will serve God or Mammon. In short, in striking 
contrast with the tradition and the literature of hate with which 
he was undoubtedly familiar, Jesus surveys the relation of the rich 
and the poor as from above, in the light of his ideal of the king- 
dom ; and a new sense of hope and self-respect springs up in many 
a perplexed and questioning mind as Jesus summons it to a way 
of life of which neither wealth nor poverty is the key, and in 
which, on the other hand, neither wealth nor poverty is an abso- 
lute obstacle. ‘“ Lay not up,” he says, “for yourselves treasures 
upon the earth, . . . for where thy treasure is, there will thy heart 
be also.” ? 

Does this detachment of the teaching of Jesus from social dis- 
tinctions of wealth or poverty render his message to the rich as a 
special class any less distinct or solemn or profound? On the 
contrary, out of his fragmentary utterances and occasional par- 
ables there issues a teaching quite as radical in its character and 
quite as searching in its demands as any modern arraignment of 
wealth, but with a touch of wisdom and a balance of judgment 
which make it a teaching not for a special age or class, but for all 
conditions and all times. 

The scattered utterances of Jesus about the problem of wealth 
fall into two distinct classes. On the one hand is the series of 
sayings which deal with the faithful use of one’s possessions ; and 
on the other hand are the passages which plainly demand the 
abandonment of such possessions. In the parables, for instance, 
of the talents? and of the pounds,® as in the stories of the unjust 
steward‘ and of the foolish rich man,® there seems to be indi- 
cated not the intrinsic evil of wealth, but the duty of fidelity, 
watchfulness and foresight in administering wealth. ‘“ Watch, 
therefore, for ye know not the day nor the hour.”® “This night 
is thy soul required of thee.”? ‘ Well done, good and faith- 
ful servant.”*® “If therefore ye have not been faithful in the 
unrighteous mammon, who will commit to your trust the true 
riches?” ® In such passages money appears to be regarded as a 
test. Faithfulness in the few things prepares for mastery over 
the many things. The mammon of unrighteousness may make 
friends who will receive one into the everlasting tabernacles. The 
same teaching is conveyed in that doctrine of cumulative returns 

1 Matt. vi. 19, 21. 2 Matt. xxv. 14-30. 3 Luke xix. 13-27. 
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which appears in the parable of the talents.1 Jesus is here as far 
as possible from the position of a social leveler. He discerns 
with extraordinary clearness the inevitably cumulative results of 
the wise use of possessions, and announces a law of distribution 
which is not only fundamentally opposed to the programme of the 
modern revolutionist, but is also far more in accord with the 
method of nature. ‘ For unto every one that hath shall be given, 
. . . but from him that hath not, even that which he hath shall 
be taken away.” ? 

On the other hand, however, there remains a class of passages 
which no softened interpretation can render as teaching anything 
less than the abnegation of possessions. ‘* Whosoever he be of 
you that renounceth not all that he hath, he cannot be my dis- 
ciple.” ® ‘Sell all that thou hast, and distribute unto the poor, 

. and come, follow me;”* and “ they left all, and followed 
him.” ® “Thou in thy lifetime receivedst thy good things, and 
Lazarus in like manner evil things; but now he is comforted, aril 
thou art in anguish.” ® Concerning some passages of this nature 
it may be reasonably urged that these absolute commands seem 
to have been laid not on all men, but on that immediate group 
of disciples who were bidden in a peculiar degree to share their 
Master’s wandering life, and to detach themselves from the ties 
of business and home. Further, in the case of Dives and Laza- 
rus, it is not unreasonable to infer that there must have been 
more involved in the original contrast of their destinies than a 
mere distinction of prosperity and pauperism.’ Even if Dives be 
condemned to anguish simply because he is rich, it is not easy to 
believe that Lazarus should be taken to heaven for no other reason 
than because he was poor. Yet, after all possible mitigation has 
been thus proposed for the severity of such sayings, there remains 
in many of them an unmistakable note of renunciation. 

The most conspicuous instance of this motif of renunciation is 
in the touching interview of Jesus with the rich young ruler * — 
an incident recorded at length in all the first three Gospels as 
though specially treasured among the early traditions of the Mas- 
ter’s words. This young man is both impulsive and reverent. 
First he runs to Jesus, and then he kneels before him, and Jesus, 
looking on him, loves him.’ It is the meeting of a fair, frank 


1 Matt. xxv. 14-30. 2 Matt. xxv. 29. 8 Luke xiv. 33. 
* Luke xviii. 22, 5 Luke v. 11. 6 Luke xvi. 25. 
7 Rogge, s. 66. 

8 Matt. xix. 16-22 ; Mark x. 17-23; Luke xviii. 18 ff. % Mark x. 21. 
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youth with a wise, calm teacher ; an offering of spontaneous loy- 
alty on the one hand and an immediate impulse of affection on 
the other. Yet the charm of the youth does not soften in any 
degree the judgment of the Teacher. On the contrary, precisely 
because he loves him Jesus demands of him a great renunciation. 
One thing stands between that winsome youth and his service of 
the kingdom. It is his wealth. What can one who loves him 
propose but a heroic remedy? It is a case where alleviating treat- 
ment must fail, and where the wise physician must with appar- 
ent cruelty counsel a capital operation. It is a situation famil- 
iar in modern life. A young man, well born and well bred, win- 
some and gallant, is withheld from the effective use of his life by 
the weight of his possessions. If he could only forget that he was 
rich and give himself to strenuous work, he might do gallant ser- 
vice. If some dramatic summons like that of an actual war is 
heard by him, the follies of his luxury and self-indulgence drop 
away from him and he becomes the most enduring and most dar- 
ing of soldiers. Meantime, however, here he is, with hardly a 
fair chance for a useful life, turning play into work, and sinking 
into a false and foolish estimate of life and happiness. What hope 
is there for such a young man except through some radical change, 
curative though cruel, like the surgeon’s knife? It was thus that 
Jesus, loving the young ruler, demanded much of him; and one 
can imagine the loving pity with which Jesus, when the young 
man shrank from the only operation which could save him, 
“looked round about, and saith unto his disciples, How hardly 
shall they that have riches enter into the kingdom of God!” ! 
Here, then, in the teaching of Jesus, are two views of wealth 
which are apparently in conflict — the thought of wealth as a 
trust to be used, and the thought of wealth as a peril to be es- 
caped ; the physician’s prescription for social health, and the sur- 
geon’s remedy from social death. Does this variation indicate any 
inconsistency or ambiguity in the teaching of Jesus? On the 
contrary, the very essence of his message to the rich is to be found 
in its twofold quality. It is this which makes Jesus severe though 
loving. He perceives with perfect distinctness that the most im- 
mediate and insidious peril to the Christian life comes from the 
love of money. Vulgarity, ostentation, envy, ambition, self-conceit, 
material standards of happiness — the qualities which make peo- 
ple unspiritual, unteachable, unresponsive to the light — are the 
attendants of the god Mammon. The issue is therefore undis- 
1 Mark x. 23. 
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guised. No man can serve two masters; no man can have two 
Gods. The service of the kingdom demands the whole of a man, 
his possessions as well as his mind and heart. The teaching of 
Jesus permits no sense of absolute ownership. No man can 
say: “Is it not lawful for me to do what I will with mine 
own?”! A man does not own his wealth, he owes it. Pre- 
cisely as a business man says to himself: I must invest and dis- 
tribute a certain sum with special scrupulousness because I admin- 
ister it as a trustee, under a law which demands of me a special 
reckoning, so the disciple of Jesus acts in all concerns of his life 
as a servant who has heard the great word: “ Be ye also ready : 
for in an hour that ye think not the Son of man‘cometh.” ? 

If, then, such a listener to the teaching of Jesus has to con- 
fess to himself that he is in any degree owned by his money, if 
the thought of trusteeship tends to fade and the thought of a 
right to his possessions has crept in, if he is excusing the un- 
righteous gain of money by the benevolent uses of money, or if he 
has come to a tacit contract with his soul that his superfluous 
means shall be the Lord’s, and that with the rest he may say: 
* Soul, thou hast much goods laid up for many years; take thine 
ease, eat, drink, be merry ” * — then, according to the teaching of 
Jesus, the absolute and immediate renunciation of wealth is better 
than any self-deception. “It is profitable for thee that one of thy 
members should perish, and not thy whole body go into hell.” * 
“ For what does it profit a man, to gain the whole world, and forfeit 
his life?”’® In short, the doctrine of Jesus is one of solemn alter- 
natives, in the presence of which each man must test the secrets 
of his heart. Is he able to look up into his Lord’s face at some 
sudden coming and say: “ Thou deliveredst unto me five talents ; 
lo, I have gained other five” ?® Then his wealth has been his 
friend to lead him into the eternal tabernacles ; and the Owner of 
his wealth welcomes him with the word, “ Enter thou into the 
joy of thy Lord.” ’ Or must there be, on the other hand, a hiding 
from so searching a judgment as of one who has worshiped another 
God and has left his trust uninvested and unfruitful? Then the 
quicker and the more rudely the altar of Mammon is overthrown, 
the safer is that man from the overwhelming rebuke : “ Cast ye out 
the unprofitable servant into the outer darkness ; there shall be the 
weeping and gnashing of teeth.” ° 


1 Matt. xx. 15. 2 Luke xii. 40. 8 Luke xii. 19. 
* Matt. v. 30. 5 Luke ix. 36. 6 Matt. xxv. 20. 
7 Matt. xxv. 21, 8 Matt. xxv. 30. 
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Let no one fancy, therefore, that in translating this twofold 
teaching of Jesus into the language of the modern world he 
can make of it a more moderate or more tolerant message than 
the coarser utterances and more radical programmes of mod- 
ern agitation. Jesus does not sentimentalize about the duties of 
wealth ; he sets forth with tranquil severity the alternatives which 
lie before the rich. If in any case riches obstruct the complete 
dedication of the life, then Jesus has no objection to offer to the 
most sweeping of modern demands for the abolition of rich men. 
Indeed, he goes beyond most of these demands. The modern 
attack on wealth would content itself if the share of profit which 
falls to the capitalist class could be greatly reduced. The teach- 
ing of Jesus, however, is not a doctrine of economic justice and 
fair distribution ; he does not ask of a man a fair proportion of 
his personal profits; he asks the whole of one’s gains — and of 
the life which lies behind the gains — for the service of the king- 
dom ; and the problem of economic distribution expands in his 
teaching into the greater problem of spiritual regeneration and 
preparedness.! 

Such is the message of Jesus to the rich. He does not present 
a scheme of economic rearrangement ; he issues a summons to the 
kingdom. He confronts a man not with the problem of his com- 
mercial rights, but with the problem of his own soul. To many a 
man, ensnared in the complex and intense conditions of modern 
life, to many a man and woman tempted almost beyond their 
strength by their self-indulgence, narrow interest and practical 
materialism, the message of Jesus comes with convincing force. 
Such persons know well that it is hard for those who have riches 
to enter into the kingdom. They know that to maintain religious 
ideals, genuine simplicity, and breadth of sympathy among the 
exotic and artificial circumstances of a prosperous life is one of 
the most difficult of modern undertakings. They see the posses- 
sion of riches become a curse, and the children for whom the 
fathers have labored only the worse for the abundance which he 
has secured, as though they had asked him for bread and he had 
given themastone. They have to confess that it is easier for the 
poor than for the rich to be poor in spirit. Such persons, how- 
ever, when they look once more at the world of modern life, ob- 

serve that the stern demand of Jesus is sometimes met; that — 


1 See the passage in Paulsen, Ethik, s. 60: “ Wealth is of no worth to the 
Christian. . . . But wealth is not only without worth ; it is a peril. Property 
is in itself not a sin, but to the property-holder it is an immense peril.” 
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here and there — riches are deliberately and consistently held as 
a trust from God, and the way of service made broad and straight 
through the ministry of wealth; and they recognize the wisdom 
of Jesus when, having said so unreservedly, “ How hardly shall 
the rich enter the kingdom,” he is still able to say of the man 
who had faithfully used his many talents: ‘“ Blessed is that ser- 
vant .. . of a truth, I say unto you that he will set him over all 
that he hath.” ! 

If, then, on such terms, there is a place in the kingdom for the 
rich, one is led to ask, finally, how wealth, thus regarded as a 
trust, can be legitimately used. Does the teaching of Jesus give 
any indication of those employments of money which make for the 
purposes of the kingdom? There seem to be at least three ways 
in which Jesus welcomes the ministry of wealth as a part of Chris- 
tian service. First, there is the use of wealth in almsgiving. 
“Distribute unto the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in 
heaven.” 2 It is important, however, to note that almsgiving, 
though assumed by Jesus to be a habit of his followers, does not 
receive from him a high place among Christian virtues. Jesus 
takes for granted that the consecration of life will lead to the 
distribution of possessions, and gives his chief attention, not to 
the stimulating of almsgiving, but to the correcting of its mistakes 
and of the false estimate of value often attached to it. Almsgiv- 
ing must be free from ostentation. ‘ But when thou doest alms, 
let not thy left hand know what thy right hand doeth.”* Ac- 
ceptable almsgiving must be measured not by the amount of the 
gift, but by the cost of the gift to the giver. ‘“ Verily I say unto 
you, This poor widow cast in more than all they which are casting 
into the treasury.”* Jesus himself, so far as the record shows, 
gave no alms, unless it can be accounted almsgiving to feed the 
multitude that they might be attentive to his spiritual message. 
In the wonderful picture of the Judgment, the commendation ® of 
the righteous is not bestowed because they distributed of their 
abundance to the poor, but because they gave of their personal 
service to the stranger, the prisoner and the sick. While, there- 
fore, it is true that almsgiving is accepted by the teaching of 
Jesus as a self-evident characteristic of his service, it has in itself. 
nothing of that primacy among the virtues which through a great 
part of Christian history has been attributed to it, and which has 
made it often a sufficient cover for a multitude of sins. 


1 Luke xii. 43, 44. 2 Luke xviii. 22. 8 Matt. vi. 3. 
4 Mark xii. 43. 5 Matt. xxv. 35 ff. 
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Very different from the teaching of Jesus concerning expendi-— 
ture in almsgiving are his allusions to a second use of money — 
its ministry to happiness and to beauty. It is only here and there 
in the Gospels that the sense of the beautiful finds expression in 
the sombre and strenuous life of Jesus, as slanting sunbeams strike 
through a clouded and threatening day; but when these rare 
flashes of zsthetic pleasure slant thus through his teaching, they 
illuminate a side of his character which has been from many devout 
Christians almost concealed. Jesus looks about him, at the birds 
of the air and the lilies of the field, and the sheer prodigality and 
loveliness of their lives makes them fit illustrations of the method 
of God. Jesus sits among the happy guests at a wedding feast 
and enters joyously into the festive spirit of that scene. Jesus is 
called a winebibber and publican because he does not sternly shun 
occasions of genial hospitality and happy companionship. More 
impressively still his appreciation of non-utilitarian expenditure is 
exhibited in the story of the woman with the box of ointment — a 
story which fastened so strongly upon the minds of those who 
heard it that it appears in various connections in all four Gospels.! 
The incident presented a clear issue between the use of money for 
imaginative symbolism and the use of money foralmsgiving. The 
disciples “had indignation, saying, To what purpose is this waste ? 
For this ointment might have been sold for much, and given to the 
poor.” ? Jesus, however, perceives that there are other needs of life 
to be considered besides mere maintenance of life. “ Man shall not 
live by bread alone.” ® As the woman pours out her prodigal offer- 
ing, it is as if in answer to the deep, human demand for the beauti- 
ful, the suggestive, the sacrificial; and Jesus greets her gift as he 
greeted the beauty of the lilies with their suggestion of that divine 
completeness which he desired to reveal. ‘“ Verily I say unto you, 
wheresoever this Gospel shall be preached in the whole world, that 
also which this woman hath done shall be spoken of for a memorial 
of her.”* Here is the charter of all undertakings which propose 
in the name of Christ to feed the mind, to stir the imagination, to 
quicken the emotions, to make life less meagre, less animal, less 
dull. ‘The limit of luxury,” a modern worker among the poor 
has remarked, “ is the power of sharing.” © Expenditure of wealth 
on art,on education, on music, on the opening of the resources of 


1 Matt. xxvi. 6; Mark xiv. 3; Luke vii. 37; John xii. 3. Compare Stopford 
Brooke, Christ in Modern Life, Sermon xviii., “ Art Expenditure.” 
2 Matt. xxvi. 8, 9. 3 Luke iv. 4. 


4 Matt. xxvi. 13. 5 Barnett, The Service of God, p. 99. 
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nature to the weary life of cities, on the emancipation of mankind 
from commercial standards, and the provision of suggestive and 
symbolic ways of pleasure, is not only justified through its ele- 
vating and educative effect, but rests also on the explicit author- 
ity of the teaching of Jesus Christ. It is not always better to spend 
for such ends than to give to the poor, but it is equally legitimate. 
The Christian life would be meagre indeed if it could offer no 
welcome to the unreflecting and spontaneous sacrifices of the 
heart. 

Both of these services of money, however —its benevolent and 
its wsthetic use — recognized as they are by Jesus, are subordi- 
nated in his teaching to a third use which receives from him 
repeated commendation. One is almost startled to discover that 
this most Christian employment of possessions is simply its serupu- 
lous and honorable use in that special work which one is called 
upon to do. The Christian world has become familiar with a 
double standard of ethics. It has refrained from scrutinizing 
closely the methods by which men get money, and has reserved 
its judgment for the methods in which they spend money. A 
man in the world of affairs may engage in questionable occu- 
pations or undertakings, if he redeems himself by the consecra- 
tion of his spoils. The world’s work, it is often felt, demands 
one standard of business, and what is described as “ Christian 
work” demands another standard. The service of Mammon 
brings such large returns that it may come to. seem contributory 
to the service of God. Probably nothing so degrades the Christian 
religion in the view of men of the world as the conformity of 
Christian churches or Christian believers to this doctrine of ethical 
bimetallism. To see a man of the double standard accepted among 
the saints, and a distinction permitted between the standards of 
the world and of the church, drives from the influence of religion 
many a man who has no rule of life but to be consistent and in- 
corruptible in his daily work. He cannot believe that a debased 
coinage is valid for religious use. 

With this judgment of men of affairs the teaching of Jesus pre- 
cisely coincides. Jesus has nothing but condemnation for the 
divided life. The fundamental principle of his teaching about 
wealth is the principle that there cannot be two masters or two 
Gods. His severest sayings are directed against the hypocrites, 
who in their business “‘ devour widows’ houses,” ! and in the syna- 
gogues “make long prayers.”? Consistency is, to Jesus, the 

1 Mark xii. 40. 2 Mark xii. 40. 
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beginning of the Christian life. His judgment, therefore, is not 
primarily pronounced on a man as he is praying or giving alms or ' 
performing what are technically called religious duties, but as 
he is engaged in his common, unsanctified, daily business. The 
pictures of the religious life which the Gospels most frequently 
present are drawn from scenes of the commercial world. A man, 
going into another country, calls his servants and delivers unto 
them his goods.! A nobleman calls his ten servants and gives 
them ten pounds, saying: “Trade ye herewith till I come.”? A 
man leaves his home and gives “ authority to his servants, to each 
one his work, commanded also the porter to watch.”? A man 
plants a vineyard and lets it out to husbandmen, “ that he might 
receive from the husbandmen of the fruits of the vineyard.” * 
Who are these servants, these traders, these porters, these vine- 
dressers? They represent the persons whom Jesus desires for his 
disciples; and they are performing precisely that kind of service 
which he wishes his disciples to render. Who, on the other hand, 
are the persons who receive from him his most solemn warnings 
or most terrific condemnation? They are the servants who neglect 
their trust,° the porter who sleeps at his post,® the husbandman 
who fancies there is to be no reckoning,’ the trader who deals 
with his Lord’s money less scrupulously than he would with his 
own.® “QOut of thine own mouth will I judge thee, thou wicked 
servant.”® ‘ What, therefore, will the Lord of the vineyard do? 
he will come and destroy the husbandmen, and will give the vine- 
yard unto others.” More characteristic, that is to say, of the 
Christian life than the most generous alms-giving or the most 
suggestive zstheticism is the manifestation of a simple and con- 
sistent fidelity in the conduct of one’s own affairs. The highest 
commendation of Jesus is given not to the munificent alms-giver, 
but to the faithful steward, the watchful porter, the scrupulous 
servant. It was once said of the Messiah that “ His voice should 
not be heard in the street ;” but if we may translate those words 
into the language of modern business, it is precisely “ in the street ” 
that the messsage of Jesus to the rich is delivered ; and no self- 
deception of the prosperous can be greater than the belief that this 
judgment of Jesus on the conduct of one’s daily business can be 
mitigated or transferred. 

1 Matt. xxv. 14. 2 Luke xix. 13. 3 Mark xiii. 34. 

* Mark xii. 2. 5 Matt. xxv. 24-30. ® Mark xiii. 36. ~ 

7 Mark xii. 1-11. 8 Luke xix. 20-24. ® Luke xix. 22 

10 Mark xii. 9. 
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Who, then, is the Christian rich man? It is he who recognizes 
that in the management of his wealth he is in the presence of a 
constant and subtle temptation, that, as Jesus said, there is in 
the nature of increasing wealth a peculiar quality of “ deceitful- 
ness,” so that the money which is at first one’s servant is at any 
moment likely to become one’s master. The Christian rich man 
knows well that it is hard for him to enter the kingdom of God. 
He observes the character of many men shrivel in the flame of 
prosperity. He sees that conditions of luxury, ease and lack of 
the friction of life naturally induce slackening of moral fibre. He 
holds before him, therefore, the solemn alternatives of Jesus — 
the mastery of wealth, or the abandonment of it. Thus the wealth 
of the Christian rich man becomes to him a trust, for the use of 
which he is to be scrupulously judged. He administers his affairs 
with watchfulness over himself and with hands clean of malice, 
oppression or deceit. He does not hope to atone for evil ways 
of making money by ostentatious benevolence in spending it. He 
is to be judged according to his ways of accumulating wealth as 
rigidly as for his ways of distributing wealth. He is not hard in 
business and soft in charity, but of one fibre throughout. His 
business is a part of his religion, and his philanthropy is a part 
of his business. He leads his life, he is not led by it. His five 
talents produce other five. Who is the Christian rich woman? 
It is she who finds it not impossible to be rich in purse and poor 
in spirit. She accepts her opportunity watchfully. She knows 
herself a servant of whom much is required. In the midst of a 
world of foolishness and vanity she maintains simplicity and good 
sense. She is equally at home among the rich and the poor. No 
severer test of the Christian life than this can be proposed for 
any woman, and no fairer type of character is to be met than that 
which issues from such a test, having passed through the needle’s 
eye. If Jesus Christ should come again, he would know what it 
has cost a man to put under his foot the lust of riches, or a woman 
to keep her heart clean from the temptations of self-indulgence. 
Into the homes of such men and women, however splendid, Jesus 
would enter gladly, as he entered the home of Zaccheus or that 
of Martha and Mary. On such a man, on such a woman, he 
would look with a peculiar love, as he looked on the young man 
with great possessions. The conflict with Mammon has prepared 
for such a soul the way to eternal habitations. The servant stands 
ready for the Master’s reckoning, and the Master comes and 
says: “ Well done, . . . enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Religio Pictoris. By HELEN BiceELow MERRIMAN. Boston and New York : 
Houghton, Mifflin and Company. 1899. 


In these days when nearly all writers on art are apt to assume that the 
only legitimate source of interest of the artist in his work is in the mere 
technique of it, in mere relations of mass, tone and color, it is refresh- 
ing to meet with a book which takes the larger, saner and truer view, 
recognizing that art, after all, with all its beauty of mere color, tone and 
line, is a comparatively trivial affair save as the medium for the expres- 
sion of higher and deeper thoughts and feelings. Such is the little 
volume before us, and we cordially welcome it. 

It is indeed strange that what is so readily and so universally recog- 
nized with regard to the fine art of literature should not receive equal 
recognition with regard to the arts which use form and color as their me- 
dium of expression. Musical language, well-balanced phrases, rhythmi- 
cal and harmonious periods, whether in prose or verse, are of small value 
unless they are the medium for and indeed the direct expression and 
result of some great thought. Without the noble or helpful thought, 
which is their soul that gives them life, we call them bathos or bombast. 
And yet, in most current criticisms of painting, not only is the mere 
medium of expression the only thing that receives attention, the only 
thing thought worthy of consideration, but any interest shown in the 
thought expressed, whether delight in some phase of landscape beauty, 
or some lesson drawn from human life, is apt to be scoffed at as ama- 
teurish, or at any rate outside the concern of artistic criticism. Perhaps 
no part of the artistic teachings of Ruskin has been so much assailed as 
his insistence on the moral qualities of art. It is this portion of his teach- 
ings which has been most disturbing to shallow and superficial minds. 
Yet it is precisely upon these doctrines that his work will have to rest its 
claim to permanent value. Partial and prejudiced as his views in some 
respects were, in this they will be enduringly helpful, that they point 
out the relation between art and the higher qualities of our nature, and 
thus furnish a nobler aim for artistic criticism, to which all consideration 
of the minor qualities must ultimately be referred. “I do not say,” he 
writes, “that the art is greatest which gives most pleasure, because per- 
haps there is some art whose end is to teach and not to please. I do not 
say that the art is greatest which teaches us most, because perhaps there 
is some art whose end is to please and not to teach. J do not say that 
the art is greatest which imitates best, because perhaps there is some art 
whose end is to create and not to imitate. But I say that the art is great- 
est which conveys to the mind of the spectator, by any means whatsoever, 
the greatest number of the greatest ideas; and I call an idea great in 
proportion as it is received by a higher faculty of the mind, and as it 
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more fully occupies, and, in occupying, exercises and exalts the faculty by 
which it is received.” And again: “A painter is great” “if he has 
laid open noble truths or aroused noble emotions;” “the difference be- 
tween great and mean art lies . . . wholly in the nobleness of the end to 
which the effort of the painter is addressed.” These doctrines are abid- 
ingly necessary to any true valuation of art, and they were never more 
needed than at the present time. 

Mr. Ruskin proceeded mainly by applying ethical considerations to the 
judgment of painting. Mrs. Merriman, in the volume before us, con- 
siders the laws of painting and the mental processes of the painter as illus- 
trative of ethical law. This is done in a most interesting and instructive 
if somewhat discursive way, and we hardly know whether the book is 
most suggestive as reinforcing Ruskin’s doctrine of the ethical basis of 
art, being in a measure complementary to it, or as an ethical study rein- 
forced by illustrations drawn from art. In the latter view, especially, 
the volume will hardly be fully appreciated save by those engaged in some 
form of creative art or familiar with its methods, and even among these 
it is likely to meet with opposition from the same minds which have de- 
cried the principles laid down by Mr. Ruskin. We venture to assert, 
however, that no one who will take the pains to read the book thought- 
fully will fail to get from it, as we did, much that is helpful and suggestive 
from both points of view. 

Briefly it might be said that the “ Religio Pictoris” considers life as 
an artistic unity, and points out how the perfect life may be shaped as 
the great artist shapes his perfect picture. In doing this the laws, both 
of the perfect life and the perfect picture, are considered, and each is 
made to illustrate the other. The volume might indeed have had for its 
text Schiller’s word : — 


Wahres Leben ist schéne Kunst ; 
Leben der Kunst das wahre Schone ; 
Kunst im Leben das schéne Wahre ; 
Schénes Leben die wahre Kunst. 


The author indicates the purpose of her book in the statement that “it is 
conceivable that we may get some useful light on deep questions if, as- 
suming that man’s highest duty is to help make the world in all good 
ways, we study the laws which regulate creative action as they find illus- 
tration in the work of the artist.” She goes on then to consider the doc- 
trine of the Whole as it affects the work of the artist, particularly as it 
obliges the sacrifice of minor beauties, the modification of subordinate 
parts, for the sake of the perfect unity of a great idea. This thought is 
then applied to the life of the individual in its relation to the lives around 
him, in its relation to the great Whole of society, with the sacrifices that 
this relationship entails for the sake of the greater harmony and perfec- 
tion of the larger Whole. “Confusion is apt to come into our thinking 
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when man himself is the Whole under consideration, because he is both a 
product and a cause. He is a personal expression of the greatest Whole 
of all, but he is less impressed with this fact than with his own need of 
making some personal expression of himself. He is slow to perceive that 
his true welfare lies in helping out the intent of the greater Whole by 
every means in his power. Religion and all the moral training of the 
race are but efforts to lead man to renounce his antagonism to the Whole. 
The struggle is long and difficult, because the thing that he must hold 
in abeyance, in order that he may work with and not against the force 
that would shape him to higher ends, is that self-directing energy which 
raises him above the brutes, and which, when rightly trained, will en- 
able him to move as joyously towards perfection as if all the colors on a 
painter’s palette should go singing to their places in his picture.” This 
quotation gives, perhaps, the kernel of Mrs. Merriman’s little volume, 
which is enlarged upon and illustrated in a variety of ways drawn from 
the painter’s art in the subsequent chapters. The importance of indi- 
viduality and personality in the picture and in life are variously insisted 
upon in two chapters: “ There is a close connection between personality 
and wholeness; since all wholes of man’s making are expressions of his 
personality, of his sense-relation to life, therefore all natural objects are 
conceivably personal expressions, forms under which the infinite Whole 
manifests itself and through which it seeks recognition.” The unique 
power of the man to shape himself as the artist shapes his picture is con- 
stantly brought into view, his power to work with “ the greater Whole 
that is seeking expression through him ” —“ to develop his own higher 
wholeness or personality.” The life of man is now likened to the picture 
and now to one of the tints on the palette. His constant opposition to 
the power that would mould him is contrasted with the perfect life of the 
brutes that “ fulfill the law of their being and attempt no more,” remind- 
ing 6ne of Matthew Arnold’s splendid lines : — 


Unaffrighted by the silence round them, 
Undistracted by the sights they see, 

These demand not that the things without them 
Yield them love, amusement, sympathy. 


And with joy the stars perform their shining, 
And the sea its long moon-silver’d roll ; 

For self-poised they live, nor pine with noting 
All the fever of some differing soul. 


Bounded by themselves, and unregardful 
In what state God’s other works may be, 
In their own tasks all their powers pouring, 
These attain the mighty life you see. 
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The teaching of the chapter on Personality might almost be summed in 
the concluding lines of this beautiful poem : —. 


Resolve to be thyself ; and know that he 
Who finds himself loses his misery ! 


We have indicated that in the main we regard the “ Religio Pictoris” 
as of unusual interest and suggestiveness: a book not to be glanced 
through once and lightly thrown aside, but to be conned over. It must 
be said, however, that in some places Mrs. Merriman verges on the merely 
fanciful and pushes her comparison somewhat far. Moreover, interest- 
ing as we found the book throughout, we believe it would have gained in 
incisiveness by a little less iteration. The following quotation may serve 
to indicate how far in some places the author endeavors to push her 
analogies: “‘ We can identify the individual with the centrifugal force, 
the universal with the centripetal ; the individual with the perpendicular 
line, the universal with the horizontal ; the individual with the masculine 
temperament, the universal with the feminine.” “Individuality we may 
liken to a slanting line.” But the good that is in this little book seems 
to us so greatly to outweigh what is overdrawn or weak that we prefer 
to do no more than refer, in passing, to this blemish, though here and 
there individual expressions of opinion seem to be clearly mistaken. 
Apart from the main line of argument are many truths well and forcibly 
expressed. We note only the following: “The father and mother to- 
gether make the home, but the father stands facing outwards towards 
the world, while the mother’s chief concern is, or ought to be, with the 
home itself.” ‘When some burning question of religion, polities or 
sociology arrays people on different sides, how hard it is for us to realize 
that the whole, the final truth, must of necessity include our opponent’s 
point of view as well as our own.” “The more we can give to our per- 
sonal authority the great qualities of the World-personality, the more 
willingly will people yield obedience to it. . . . It is only against an 
arbitrary use of personal power that people rebel. The right use of it is 
an essential factor in all civilization and progress, and, when we exercise 
our authority quietly and with true sympathy, the many who have no 
ability to direct the great affairs of state, or even to guide themselves 
aright, will rest gladly on our larger wisdom.” The book is beautifully 
printed and appropriately and simply bound, as is usual with the volumes 
issued by this firm. A few misprints have been allowed to slip in. On 
page 62 the quotation from Dante is from the “ Paradiso,” not the 
“Purgatorio,” to which it is credited. In the quotation on p. 83 
“Charakter” is printed without the capital and on p. 142 Vicomte Mel- 
chior de Vogiié appears as “ Melchoir de Vogué.” 


HERBERT LANGFORD WARREN. 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 
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The Ritschlian Theology, Critical and Constructive. An Exposition and 
an Estimate. By ALrrep E. Garvir, M. A. Oxon., B. D.Glas. Edinburgh : 
T. & T. Clarke, 38 George Street. 1899. 


The original form of this book was that of lectures delivered in Mans- 
field College, Oxford, in November, 1898. As now published these lec- 
tures have been revised, corrected and expanded, and they present the 
appearance of an entirely faithful and conscientious piece of work. It 
naturally suggests comparison with Professor Orr’s “ Ritschlian The- 
ology.” It is a larger book than that and a less attractive one, Mr. 
Garvie’s skill in exposition not being equal to Professor Orr’s. It may 
be that he is less clear than Professor Orr because he is more apprecia- 
tive of the subtleties of the Ritschlian theology and has made a more 
resolved attempt to pluck out the heart of its mystery. These subtleties 
are no vain imagination. The old theology was simplicity itself in com- 
parison with the Ritschlian attempt to simplify it. In its anti-metaphy- 
sics this is as metaphysical as that; in its anti-mysticism as mystical; in 
its anti-dogmatism as dogmatic. Mr. Garvie considers his own position 
more sympathetic than Professor Orr’s, while his adhesion to Ritschl’s 
school is far from being perfect. One of the qualities of his book has 
defects which do much to make it wearisome. If it were merely an 
exposition of Ritschl, it would be sufficiently bewildering, such were the 
inconsistencies of Ritschl’s position and such the changes that his doctrine 
underwent. But it is an exposition of the whole body of the Ritschlian 
theology as represented by its founder, the elder Ritschl, and his son, and 
Herrmann and Kaftan and Harnack and several others. What one of 
these sets up another knocks down, until the endeavor to extract a body 
of agreement from the multitude of their differences impresses the reader 
of Mr. Garvie’s pages as a quite hopeless task. 

Mr. Garvie’s “ Historical Introduction” is not the least interesting 
part of his book. He discusses the depreciation of theology by Kant and 
Spencer and others, but finds at the same time a heightened appreciation 
of religion, weakening his case at this point by an appeal to Kidd’s 
“ Social Evolution,’ which of all books in our own time has had the most 
respect shown to it in proportion to its worth. In the reconstruction of 
theology as an interpretation of religion, Mr. Garvie finds four promi- 
nent features — the distrust of philosophy, the confidence in science, the 
activity of historical criticism, and the prominence of the social problem. 
Concerning the first his conclusion is that “ Christian truth cannot be 
assured of any safety, or promised any advancement from philosophical 
idealism as represented by its foremost thinkers.” Science, on the other 
hand, is not merely negative but positively threatening, at least as gener- 
ally construed. In regard to Biblical criticism we read: “ Only by a 
man who has a marvelous capacity for intellectual insulation can the 
theories of the verbal inspiration and the absolute inerrancy of the Scrip- 
tures be maintained.” Brave words when spoken to young theologians 
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by an accredited teacher! These also: “It must be frankly confessed 
that the Christian Church has no doctrine of inspiration, universally or 
even generally accepted, which would enable us with invariable success 
to meet the difficulties for faith due to the activity of historical criticism.” 

The degree to which social regeneration has trenched upon individual 
salvation as the end of Christian effort is made plain, and the Ritschlian 
theology is, we are assured, an earnest effort to make a restatement of 
religion that shall do justice to the claims of these several tendencies. 
It, at the same time, results from them and attempts to interpret them. 
“We must educate our masters,” said the English politician. The 
Ritschlian school is inspired by the necessity of educating the most 
masterful tendencies of modern thought and practical endeavor. Its 
more distinctive features are: the exclusion of metaphysics from the- 
ology ; the rejection of speculative theism; the condemnation of ecclesi- 
astical dogma as an unfortunate mixture of theology and metaphysics ; 
opposition to mysticism as a metaphysical type of piety ; a practical con- 
ception of religion; insistence on the contrast between religious and theo- 
retical knowledge ; the emphasis laid on the historical revelation of God 
in Christ as opposed to any natural theology ; the conception of the King- 
dom of God as central to Christian doctrine; the tendency to limit theo- 
logical investigations to the contents of the religious consciousness. In 
regard to all these matters Mr, Garvie speaks with the utmost caution, 
indicating the variations of the different Ritschlian writers, and his own 
variation from them, with mingled admiration and reproof. 

Four chapters of the book following the introduction are critical, treat- 
ing respectively of the “Exclusion of Metaphysics from Theology,” the 
“ Rejection of Speculative Theism,” the “ Antagonism to Ecclesiastical 
Dogma” and the “ Antagonism to Religious Mysticism.” In his exclu- 
sion of metaphysics Ritschl’s epistemology is found defective, also his 
identification of it with metaphysics, his treatment of Plato and Aris- 
totle, and his preference for the phenomenal aspects of reality. In his 
rejection of speculative theism his inspiration is his persuasion of the 
absolute independence and supreme value of the Christian revelation. 
He entirely rejects the cosmological and teleological arguments for the 
being of God as inadequate, here, says Mr. Garvie, carrying his polemic 
too far. Lack ‘of space prevents me from entering more fully into his 
exposition, which is extremely interesting and suggestive; and so, too, is 
the exposition of the Ritschlian opposition to ecclesiastical dogma and 
religious mysticism. Under each head the variations of the followers 
from the leader are set forth with nice discrimination. 

Coming to the constructive aspect of the Ritschlians, Mr. Garvie deals 
first with their most central notion, “The Value-Judgments of Religion.” 
Even here the differences developed are quite as remarkable as the agree- 
ments. Ritschl’s value-judgments express the relation of the object of 
knowledge to the subject as furthering its own end. Mr. Garvie’s con- 
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tention that such judgments are not less certain than the theoretical judg- 
ments of science is ingeniously argued, but not convincingly. In the 
seventh chapter we come to “The Historical Character of Revelation.”’ 
A strange compound of rational and irrational elements, Ritschl’s doc- 
trine is nowhere more unsatisfactory than exactly here, where Jesus and 
Christianity are made singular to a degree that takes them out of history 
hardly less violently than the traditional theology. Mr. Garvie follows 
Herrmann, Kaftan and Harnack into the intricacies of this matter in a 
very interesting manner ; so also into those pertaining to the Ritschlian 
doctrine of the Kingdom of God and the Person of Christ. The lat- 
ter is at variance with the doctrine of Christ’s double nature, as the 
Ritschlian doctrine of sin and salvation is at variance with the traditional 
doctrine of total depravity. Indeed, there is an abundance of heresy in 
the Ritschlian system, while still it is clogged at every step with the rags 
and tatters of inherited conceptions and beliefs. Nowhere do we seem 
to have the motion of the free intellect, but everywhere a wordy com- 
promise, an ineffectual apology. 

The best chapter in the book is the last, which is a critical estimate of 
the Ritschlian methods and results. The merits of the system are given 
in one section, the stages of its development in another, and its defi- 
ciencies in a third. Some of these last impress me as its greatest merits, 
while still they stop short of the true goal. As a serious and honest at- 
tempt to restate Christianity in terms adapted to the exigencies of modern 
thought, the system is, as Mr. Garvie finally declares, praiseworthy. But 
one who goes so far has much farther to go to reach his journey’s end ; 
and, meanwhile, the least in the kingdom of the free intellect is greater 
than he. 

JoHN WHITE CHADWICK. 

Brooxtyn, N. Y. 


Interpretations of Poetry and Religion. By Grorce SANTAYANA. 
16mo., pp. x, 290. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1900.. $1.50. 


Some of the chapters of this book have appeared in Taz New Wor tp, 
and they must have proved so fascinating, even where least convincing, 
that those who read them there will be glad to renew their acquaintance 
with them, and to extend it to the other members of a remarkable family. 
Our delight in Mr. Santayana’s discourse is compounded of various ele- 
ments: a style of distinguished beauty and vivacity ; a fine audacity in 
the treatment of opinions of great reputation; and the fruitfulness of 
many incidental observations which do not necessarily oblige us to go 
with Mr. Santayana the entire length of his idealistic construction of 
poetry and religion. The book has little formal unity. A different 
arrangement of the essays would have given at least a greater appear- 
ance of this. As it stands the book seems to reach its climax in the 
fourth chapter, “‘ The Poetry of Christian Dogma,” from which there is a 
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distinct falling off in the essays on “ Platonic Love,” “The Poetry of 
Barbarism,” ‘ Emerson,” “ A Religion of Disillusion,” while in the last 
essay, “ The Elements and Function of Poetry,” we have again the rising 
scale. The “single idea” which Mr. Santayana proposes (in his preface) 
to present would have been given more clearly if this last essay had pre- 
ceded that on Christian Dogma, and the others following had been 
omitted altogether, interesting as they are. 

The single idea on which all these essays concentre is “ that religion 
and poetry are identical in essence, and differ merely in the way they 
are attached to practical affairs. Poetry is called religion when it inter- 
venes in life; and religion, when it merely supervenes upon life, is seen 
to be nothing but poetry.” From such a conception it follows that re- 
ligion would do well to withdraw its “ pretensions to be dealing with 
matters of fact.” This pretension is responsible for the conflicts of 
science with religion, and for the differences of sects, and also for that 
imperfection of religion that is seen ‘ when it seeks its sanctions in the 
sphere of reality, and forgets that its proper concern is to express the 
ideal.” The value of its ideals, and not any correspondence with fact, 
is the justification of religion. Mr. Santayana’s view of poetry is less 
likely to excite opposition than his view of religion. It is that it is not 
what it should be if it remains an unmeaning play of fancy without rele- 
vance to the ideals and purposes of life. ‘“ As its elementary pleasant- 
ness comes from its response to the demands of the ear, so its deepest 
beauty comes from its response to the deepest demands of the soul.” 
This doctrine is developed with much delicacy and beauty in the con- 
cluding chapter. His conception of religion as poetry that is accepted 
as reality is commended to the champions of orthodoxy as not more dam- 
aging to their theological allegory than to their liberal opponents whose 
theological residuum is “ only a stark and superfluous principle of super- 
stition,” which “contains all the venom of absolute pretensions,” and 
‘casts a greater blight than would any civilized orthodoxy on any joyous 
freedom of thought.” 

Mr. Santayana’s first chapter has for its most notable feature a bril- 
liant assault on mysticism, which is the more passionate because he is 
resolved to clear his own view of life from any complicity with the mys- 
tical, which, “ instead of perfecting human nature, seeks to abolish it.” 
Fortunately, an “all ’round ” mystic is impossible. “The art of mysti- 
cism is to be mystical in spots, and to aim the heavy guns of your tran- 
scendental philosophy against those realities or those ideas which you find 
particularly galling.” We are to look for the expansion and elevation 
of mind, which mysticism seeks so unintelligently in the negation of 
sense and thought, in the imagination itself, the true realm of man’s 
infinity. But here Mr. Santayana uses “imagination” as a term that 
covers the ideal constructions of science, which elsewhere he seems to 
flout in comparison with the ideal constructions of theology. Witness 
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the noble passage on page 22. In his second chapter we have a delight- 
ful study of the Homeric Hymns. The point made is that they have a 
religious character in that they are meant to give the traditional myths 
a shaping influence upon life. The next following chapter, “The Dis- 
solution of Paganism,” is a natural continuation of the theme. Its most 
significant pages are those which exhibit a process in our modern thought 
exactly analogous to that by which the natural divinities of Greece were 
again reduced to the physical or social forces from which poetry had 
originally evoked their forms. For the natural religion developed by 
this process, which makes objects of worship out of the facts and laws of 
nature, Mr. Santayana has the least possible respect ; and those among 
us who are affectionately and hopefully interested in this process would 
do well to reckon with him. There are also those, and they are many 
— the late Dr. Hedge was one of them, — who have for some time been 
feeling after such an anti-naturalism as Mr. Santayana’s, if haply they 
might find it. 

Mr. Santayana’s fourth chapter, ‘“‘ The Poetry of Christian Dogma,” 
is the most important section of his book. Its introductory part is an 
account of the triumph of Christianity in the Roman empire which is ex- 
tremely interesting and impressive. But the main business of this chap- 
ter is to show that Christian dogmas are a set of poems which have been 
accepted as facts and truths, and as so conceived have justified themselves. 
The poems were created in response to the needs of the soul. “ The idea 
of Christ himself had to be constructed by the imagination in response to 
moral demands, tradition giving the barest external points of attach- 
ment.” Various illustrations are given — the crucifixion, the doctrine of 
everlasting punishment, and the doctrine of transubstantiation. It is 
easy to see how much truth this method of Mr. Santayana’s takes up 
into its body and form. It is impossible to escape the presence of ideal 
elements in Christian dogma. It is our consolation for its harshness in 
many particulars, its absurdity in many others. But Mr. Santayana’s 
contention that ideal and imaginative theological constructions have 
values wholly independent of their historical or logical reality has no 
attraction for those minds for which the love of truth is quite as strong 
a passion as is for others the passion for the beautiful and good. Mr. 
Santayana’s “religion of disillusion” is mere poetry for him and his 
initiated friends. It is religion only for those who believe the poetry as 
truth and fact. ‘“ Whom God deceives,” said Goethe (I believe), “ are 
well deceived.” It is different with those who are trying to deceive 
themselves and to extract from dogmas which they know to be irrational 
and unhistorical the satisfaction which is inseparable from the assurance 
of their profound reality. 

Were Mr. Santayana’s book merely the expression of the isolated daring 
of his personal idealism, its significance would be slight in comparison 
with what it actually is, for it is the very beautiful and fascinating ex- 
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pression of a tendency of modern thought and temper which has many 
manifestations. The Ritschlian theology leans to it with its doctrine of 
values as the essential elements in religion, and sins against it when it pro- 
ceeds to convert its values into dogmatic propositions. Lange exhibits it 
frankly in his “ History of Materialism.” Liberal orthodoxy abounds in 
representatives for whom the creeds are sacred as things formerly believed 
among us, and the traditional doctrines are so many symbols of spiritual 
realities, in no sense statements of truth or fact. M. Coubertin, in his 
recent history of the French Republic, indicates the process of develop- 
ment which enables the critical scientific to be good Romanists. For- 
merly, he says, the dogma was believed as true; then it was discarded 
as irrational, and a futile attempt was made to develop a true doctrine ; 
this having been abandoned, we must revert to the original doctrine as 
having a purely symbolic character. The air is so full of this kind of 
teaching that for the observant mind there should be nothing astonishing 
in Mr. Santayana’s book. It is significant of an agnostic orthodoxy 
prevailing widely in no distant future, and with extreme complacency. 
Quite recently there has been on exhibition in New York a very power- 
ful picture of Leo XIII. upon his knees in a convulsive agony of prayer. 
The cadaverous face bears a striking resemblance to Voltaire’s. Why 
not? From the standpoint of Mr. Santayana and M. Coubertin there 
is no reason why the kingdom of Rome should not suffer violence and 
the Voltaireans take it by force. To this complexion we may come at 
length without a blush, but not without sometimes hearing in our ears 
the thunderous warning of Carlyle: “ Go to perdition if thou must ; but 
with a lie in thy mouth? By the Eternal Maker, No!” 
Joun Wuite CHADWICK. 
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History of Modern Philosophy in France. By Lucien Levy-Bruut, 
Maitre de Conférences in the Sorbonne, Professor in the Eeole Libre des 
Sciences Politiques. With portraits of the leading French philosophers. 
Pp.. x, 482. Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Company. London : 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., Ltd. 1899. 











This book contains a very clear, interesting and impartial account of 
the movement of thought in France since the time of Descartes. The 
space is distributed so as to give each school the relative importance which 
it may claim as a social phenomenon, and no attempt is made to turn the 
recital of the successive phases of speculation into a philosophy of phi- 
losophy. The two dozen striking portraits that accompany the text help 
to give a certain personal and historical reality to the opinions reported 
by the writers. This discursive method, which abstracts from the meta- 
physical greatness of systems to consider rather their prevalence and 
their social significance, is imposed by his subject on the historian of 
French philosophy. If we searched for profound and original systems 
we should find only one in modern France, that of Descartes; all the 
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others, when they have something sound and lasting in them, may be 
treated as little more than applications or expansions of Cartesianism, 
enriched by the new materials which offered themselves to later genera- 
tions. There are many variations of tone and interest after Descartes, 
but no important reconsideration of fundamental questions. Philosophy 
in France has been a matter of not individual and technical systems but 
of intellectual movements. ‘The leaders in these movements, hardly ex- 
cepting the illustrious Descartes himself, have been less great than their 
ideas, and rather priests than prophets of their respective dispensations. 
The large number of distinguished names one finds in this history, allied 
to living currents of opinion and yet not belonging to the catalogue of 
great philosophers, is striking evidence of the solidarity and the normal 
character of French ideas. If France has given few protagonists to the 
philosophic stage, she has furnished it with a perpetual chorus which 
absorbs and generalizes the passion of the hour and transmits the moral 
of it, in due time and in digestible form, to the on-looking world. 


G. SANTAYANA. 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 


The Value of Religious Facts: a Study of Some Aspects of the Science 
of Religion. By James HauGuton Woops, Ph. D. (Strassburg). 12mo, 
pp- 165. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1899. 

This little book may be described as an attempt to build a bridge from 
the science to the philosophy of religion. Science alone, or the descrip- 
tion of religious phenomena and their laws, might not exclude the infer- 
ence that all religion is illusion; for religion would seem an illusion to 
our author if it lay wholly within human experience, if its basis were 
a natural need and its object a moral ideal. Such a conclusion would 
amount in his eyes to a confession that ‘the world seems to us hopelessly 
rudimentary and without a meaning.” To turn this disheartening science 
of religion into a comforting philosophy that may express for us the 
meaning of our religious experience, we must begin by assuming that 
religion is essentially “true,” i. e. that its object is also its cause and is 
something external to its own process. We must begin by believing that 
religion has “entered into men by some kind of sorcery.” It must 
‘spring from revelation, in the sense of an inner experience,” an experi- 
ence itself the effect of a specific superhuman agency, “a will which is 
not the result of judgments but the cause of them,” and which, being 
exerted providentially throughout the ages, enables us to view religious 
history as a gradual self-manifestation of God to man. 

It is obvious that the conscientious study of the “Facts” is crossed 
in the author’s mind by a religious concern about their “ Value,” a con- 
cern which often expresses itself in the language of post-Kantian specu- 
lation, but which is nevertheless dogmatic and not critical in its character. 
For the central insight of a critical philosophy consists in seeing that 
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“meaning” or “significance” cannot be added to experience by ex- 
traneous objects or powers, but that these on the contrary acquire a 
“meaning” only by virtue of the functions of experience which they 
symbolize or represent, apart from which functions the supernatural ob- 
jects in question would remain external and irrelevant facts, themselves 
without “significance.” Dr. Woods does not meet this view with such 
clearness as to convince us that he has fully considered and understood 
it. The standpoint from which he views religious facts would logically 
justify him in making any creed, however elaborate and humanly con- 
ditioned, the substance of divine revelation; that he does not do so is 
due to the accidents of his religious faith rather than to the principles of 
his philosophy. And in the end he so far avails himself of the dogmatic 
privileges he claims in the beginning as to establish, as a standard for 
measuring the value of religious facts, “ that form of religious life which, 
according to our own conviction, is normal, and which we are striving to 
make real in our own inner life.” 

The interest of such a treatment must consequently depend on the 
reader’s degree of sympathy with the form of religion which recommends 
itself to the author ; yet the dogmatism of the method employed is miti- 
gated by the vagueness of the dogma involved. Most of Dr. Woods’s 
readers will doubtless find themselves in agreement with his elementary 
creed, so that his arguments and conclusions will not be without force for 
their own minds also. The case is similar, on a more abstract plane, to 
that of the old-fashioned controversialists who assumed the inspiration of 
the Bible and then proceeded to argue about its interpretation. Such 
argument is valid for all who admit the premises on which it rests. Dr. 
Woods has the advantage of positing only a “very indefinite experience 
of God” as an authoritative revelation ; all else in religion he is ready 
to attribute to the human imagination. The imaginative element, he tells 
us, is indispensable, while intellectual and esthetic interpretations of re- 
ligion are always secondary, resting on positive dogmas previously cur- 
rent in the world. ‘ The contemplation of God never occurs by itself” 
without a representation of God in some more or less improper poetical 
figure, and “religious life without imagination is unknown.” 

The book bears the marks of a many-sided scholarship, historical and 
philosophical ; indeed, it may be doubted whether the author has quite 
succeeded in extricating a consistent personal view from the entangle- 
ments of his subject and of his authorities. In spite of an evident sin- 
cerity and natural simplicity of aim, both the thought and the style are 
far from clear ; we are sometimes left in doubt about the meaning and 
forced to reread before we can be sure whether a proposition represents 
the author’s view or one which he is in the act of refuting. This verbal 
confusion, were it cleared up, would doubtless carry away with it a part 
of the obscurity which envelops the thought ; nor is it inconceivable that 
the fundamental dogma itself on which the whole theory is based, and zeal 
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for which is the radical source of the author’s embarrassments, should 
dissolve in the mere process of elucidation. 


G. SANTAYANA. 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 


An Ethical Sunday-School. A scheme for the moral instruction of the 
young. By Water L. SHELDON, Lecturer of the Ethical Society of St. 
Louis. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1900. $1.25. 


The preface to this book implies that it is one of a series called “The 
Ethical Library,” though no mention or advertisement is made of any 
other volume. Mr. Sheldon is known to some of us not only as being a 
leader in the “ ethical movement,” but, as more particularly in line with 
the present work, the author of a catechism affixed to a book of chil- 
dren’s services published by the vicar of an Anglican church in London. 
This is a singular but suggestive codperation. 

Mr. Sheldon’s book will appeal to the thoughtful reader at once, even 
before he examines the details of the instruction described. He will see 
with great pleasure that here is a teacher of serious and fundamental 
things who actually believes that it is as advisable to teach the young on 
such matters as upon good manners or the fundamental subjects of 
mental training. As he looks about among the churches he will see a 
neglect of the young which is nothing less than disgraceful. While they 
claim that the things for which they stand — faith and character — are 
the most necessary to a happy and useful life, they are extremely care- 
less whether or how these are taught to the children. They devote them- 
selves to preaching to men and women whose mature natures have already 
stiffened into at least their main outlines, and leave to untrained and 
often unthinking, though well-meaning, people the care of the plastic and 
easily directed period of life. Even where great show of care is made, 
the close observer finds a want of true method and real success. A well- 
known leader in an “evangelical” sect lately said in public that the 
religion of the young was being obstructed and confused rather than 
helped and trained by the ostentatious instrumentalities now so common 
and so profuse in Sunday-schools ; while an equally well-known educator 
along these lines expressed the most bitter disappointment at the small 
residuum of knowledge of the Bible that remained in the average young 
man’s or woman’s mind after several years of persistent but bungling 
instruction in the average Sunday-school, with its parade of systematic 
lessons and “ lesson-helps.” 

It is a natural result that thoughtful parents are ceasing to send 
their children to the Sunday-school, and that, in churches whose congre- 
gations are freest from mere tradition and most independent of judg- 
ment, that school barely, and only with great difficulty, maintains an 
existence. It is not uncommon to find prosperous churches from whose 
large and intelligent congregations only from twenty-five to less than a 
hundred children can be gathered for religious instruction. Taken along 
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with the rapid decline and, in fact, the rapid disappearance of religious 
teaching or worship at home, this distrust of the Sunday-school augurs 
ill for the next generation. Indeed, it may be responsible for what has 
already happened in our churches. A well-known and very thoughtful 
Episcopal clergyman has said, in an article upon “ The Paganism of the 
Young,” that while the attendance at public worship has increased dur- 
ing the last quarter of a century, the young people have very largely 
dropped out of it; and another clergyman has said very much the same 
thing, while speaking on “ The Religion of the Family,” at a dinner of 
the Episcopalian Club of Boston. It might be retorted that, since young 
people were never more earnest than they are to-day, the Sunday-school 
should have its share of credit therefor; but any one who knows the 
average school, with its disorder and lack of reverence, its perfunctory 
teaching and its short and infrequent sessions, will trust rather than 
believe that this may be so. 

But the more useless or ill directed anything is, the nearer it stands 
to the hour of judgment, and perhaps of resurrection to a better life. 
The demand is rising that some of the “child-study ” and pedagogy of 
the day should be turned, where it is most needed, upon the Sunday- 
school ; that the subjects of its study should be so arranged and adapted 
that the intellectual elements of morality and religion shall be taught at 
least as well as are the subjects of our common-school education ; and 
that teachers, apparatus and surroundings shall be provided to meet the 
needs of the purpose in hand. If there is not life enough in the churches 
to satisfy this demand, they must take the consequences. 

From beginning to end, Mr. Sheldon’s book is a most strenuous attempt 
to make the Sunday-school a genuine and effective institution. Of course, 
it is adapted to the needs of childhood as seen from his point of view. 
The churches will think that he has not gone far enough ; but that he has 
done valuable and suggestive work, as far as he has gone, along the path 
of moral instruction, few who read his pages will deny. His work is 
fresh and original. It sets firmly aside many old ideas, and strives to 
adapt itself to the real need and nature of the child. It may be safely 
prophesied that any young mind that is carried faithfully through such a 
course of training as is here laid out will be well and permanently 
stocked with some of the world’s best wisdom. Of religion, in the com- 
mon meaning of that word, little will be found here, though in the last 
chapter, on “ Religious Beliefs,” a real— though to the child it will be 
somewhat vague — attempt is made to address the religious sense. 

It is interesting to see that the “ethical” teacher returns to the old 
religious custom of having a catechism, that is, a summary of the main 
principles to be taught, which is fixed in the memory by constant repeti- 
tion, and kept clear by frequent explanation. This is an element in the 
religious education which is much needed and should be restored. It 
will matter less whether the rest of the instruction be vague or soon for- 
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gotten, if this kernel be well taken in and digested. Then the Bible is 
searched for its best stories and sayings; the life of Jesus is made clear 
and attractive in its outlines and fundamental precepts; the habits, the 
home, the state, the self, God and the ethical law, are treated with ear- 
nestness and with good sense. The question will occur to the lover of 
children whether the imagination is sufficiently recognized, whether the 
poetry which is so effective with them as a solvent of truth too solid for 
their assimilation in its native state is not overlooked, and whether the 
child will not require to be treated very much as men and women were 
in the childhood of the world. There is a fairyland in religion as in 
literature, and there is room for doubt whether the child can see abstract 
truths as easily as the mature and trained mindcan. Anthropomorphism 
may be driven out at the door, but it is pretty apt to come in at the 
windows. 

Nevertheless, no one who cares for the sensible and effective moral 
education of children can afford to leave Mr. Sheldon’s book unread, or 
some of his methods unpracticed. He will do great good by helping to 
rouse the religious world out of the astonishing carelessness or limp help- 
lessness into which it has so generally fallen. 


Witu1am H. Lyon. 


Broox.ine, Mass. 


The Great Law: A Study of Religious Origins and of the Unity underlying 
Them. By W. Wriitamson. 8vo, pp. xx, 431. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 1899. 


“What is true in it is not new, what is new is not true ” may be as- 
serted of this volume. It is a large book, sumptuously printed upon 
heavy paper with wide margins — altogether attractive to the eye. But 
to the reader, unless he be an “adept” in theosophy, it will prove a 
grave disappointment. While reading it, and before reaching the last 
eighty pages, one repeatedly asks, What is the subject of this book? Is 
it comparative religion, or symbolism, or what not? Odd-sounding terms 
and phrases, such as “ Fifth root-race,” “ Atlantean,” “ Manwantara,” 
“Great Logoi,” and “ Lemurian man,” arouse suspicion. Finally it 
appears that Sinnett’s “Growth of the Soul” and his “ Esoteric Bud- 
dhism,” the Transactions of the Theosophical Society, Besant’s “ Occult 
Chemistry,” Scott-Elliott’s “Story of Atlantis,” et id omne genus, fur- 
nished the outline and the motive of the volume. It reveals itself as a 
mélange of facts and fancies gathered out of a wide range of reading in 
the departments of comparative religion, mythology and theology ; its 
aim is to illuminate a theory of man and of religion which the author 
postulates and formulates but (wisely) does not attempt to prove. As 
the author states, “the greater part of this work will be found to consist 
of extracts drawn from the many high authorities whose writings are the 


chief sources . . . of our knowledge.” Incidentally there appear among 
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these “high authorities ” some whose works are obsolete, whose dicta, 
however, are employed as though equally valid with those which have 
stood the tests of actuality. . 

The theory of man and of religion set forth in this volume is, briefly, 
as follows. 1. Assumed are the laws of rebirth (transmigration) and 
Karma. 2. The Indian Manwantaras (huge cycles of time) are also 
assumed. 3. Man began existence “on a chain of worlds which. . . 
has ceased to exist.” 4. The “ Manwantara” preceding this was the 
“ Lunar Manwantara,” and the different races now on the earth are the 
results of rebirth of three classes of men developed during the lunar 
cycle upon the moon’s surface. 5. A new “root-race” or fresh depar- 
ture of human development is the result of a parthenogenetic incarnation 
of a Logos, whose descendants and their connections form that race. 
This Logos is “an exalted Being belonging to the governing hierarchy 
of the planet. . . . He is known by the name of the Root Manu of the 
race.” urs is the “ Fifth root-race.” 6. The submerged continent of 
Atlantis was the first earth home of earth-man in this cycle, whence he 
spread to all his present habitat. 7. Hence all similarities in thought, 
worship, and symbolism, wherever found, are due to direct descent from a 
common ancestor, never to independent development. 8. All symbolism 
represents knowledge now lost except as dimly perceived in the symbols. 
These symbols were purposely created by the “ Adepts of the Fourth 
root-race” to preserve this early wisdom. 9. The aim of religion is 
attained when “the soul sees itself as part of the life of God, and know- 
ing no difference, recognizing no separation, pours itself forth as part of 
the life universal, and finds its joy in the expression of that life.” 

To theosophists this volume will presumedly be interesting. To others 
it can have little or no value. A great part of the matter is culled from 
good authorities. But sown throughout this are the tares of fancy, of 
unsound exegesis and strained analogy, so as to vitiate the whole. Here, 
e. g., is the acceptance of the Kabbalistic separation of JHVH into the 
Masc. HU and Fem. JAH! The bread and wine which Melchizedek 
brought out to Abraham were “the mystic elements of the divine pres- 
ence,” and soon. When one has become an “adept,” he may appre- 
ciate the work. Till then it can have for him little utility. 


Gro. W. Gr~MorE. 
| Meapvitte THEoLocicaL ScHoor. 


The Doctrine: of St. John: An Essay in Biblical Theology. By 
Wa ter Lowriz, M. A. New York, London and Bombay : Longmans, 
Green & Co. 1899. 


This little book is not easy reading. While perfect in religious tone 
and temper, it affords one illustration the more of the familiar fact that 
essays on Biblical Theology are quite as likely to obscure the simple 
Gospel text as to illuminate it. Certainly, the average reader, we are 
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afraid, will find the Fourth Gospel itself much more intelligible than 
this laborious exposition of it. 

The author’s object is to give us the theology of St. John as our best 
interpretation of the thought of Jesus, indeed, as the “self witness” of 
the Christ himself. It is unfortunate, however, inasmuch as everything 
depends in this case upon questions of date and authorship, and although 
our author himself declares that “the Johannine authorship of the Fourth 
Gospel is the most vital question of New Testament criticism,” that he 
declines to enter upon any critical consideration of the matter, dismiss- 
ing it with the quaint remark that “The question of genuineness is one 
which is rather to be proved than posited by Biblical Theology.” In 
other words, if we can claim to understand this utterance, a Biblical 
treatise on the Gospels can, in its own treatment, afford better evidence 
of their authenticity than any historic criticism or historic fact can do: 
“ Biblical Theology would lose its apologetic value were it to assume what 
it is in a position to prove.” This uncritical attitude does not detract 
of course from the interest of the work as an estimate of the spiritual 
value or character of the Fourth Gospel, and it is in this light alone that 
we have to consider it. Here again, however, a certain disappointment 
awaits us, as the author is so anxious to claim for his Gospel all possible 
characteristics, and to make it cover the entire ground of spiritual edifi- 
cation, that we lose any special token by which we are to recognize 
it. Although preéminently subjective in its treatment of Christ’s life, as 
we are told, it is yet preéminently objective: “St. John contends most 
emphatically for the objective reality of the things narrated.” While 
the most spiritual of the Gospels, it is also by far the most practical and 
ethical: “ With no other writer in the New Testament is the relation of 
theology to life so transparent, so immediate and so necessary.” Again, 
while differing strangely from the Synoptic Gospels, this writing is yet 
in perfect agreement with them. Or, again, “The nature of St. John’s 
thought is profoundly intuitional. He never speculates, he sees;” yet 
“we have to note that the material is selected with particular design.” 
By this process all contradictions naturally disappear, but at the obvious 
cost of any distinctive quality which can define “ the theology of St. John 
as a whole,” or differentiate it from its fellows. 

We must confess that we cannot wholly understand our author’s posi- 
tion, held by him in common with so many other theologians, that St. 
John’s Gospel has peculiar value, because “it alone was composed by 
a@ companion of the Lord.” What becomes, then, of the Gospel of 
Matthew, whose genuineness is at least as well attested as that of John? 
while at the same time Matthew, the publican, who is credited with be- 
ing the first to have affectionately collected his Master’s sayings, is quite 
as trustworthy an exponent of that Master’s thought as the Son of Thun. 
der, who would call down fire from heaven to consume the Samaritans, 
and who claimed for himself and his brother places at the Messiah’s right 
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hand and left, in his glory. All the Synopties, in our author’s opinion, 
were “dependent upon sources, single or sundry, written or oral, and 
were in this sense secondary.” In other words, while John comes to us 
at first-hand, neither Matthew, Mark nor Luke was written by him 
whose name it bears; the genuineness of the three earlier gospels, with 
their aroma of primitive hours, is sacrificed to save the genuineness of 
the last, which represents what the Gospel “had come to mean” to an 
aged disciple. 

We would not disparage in the least the value of this little treatise as 
a thoughtful study of the Johannine theology. Taken on this ground, 
it is a new and fresh treatment along familiar lines, insisting mainly upon 
the Hebraic antecedents of St. John’s phraseology and thought, proved 
by some peculiar parallelisms between our Gospel and the Old Testa- 
ment, and indicating besides certain hierarchical tendencies in St. John not 
usually discovered. The absence of the word “church” in the entire 
Gospel does not discourage our author, who finds “the preéminence of 
the apostles clearly recognized ” in xiii. 20, and complete “ plenipoten- 
tiary authority ”’ bestowed upon them in xx. 23. While we cannot agree 
with our author that the picture thus presented is of greater charm than 
the simpler sketch given in the Synoptics, we recognize gladly this ear- 
nest tribute to the spiritual worth of the latest of our four Gospels. 


Epwarp H. HAtt. 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 


Biblical Introduction. Old Testament, by W. H. Bennett, M. A., 
Sometime Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge ; Professor of Old Testa- 
ment Exegesis, Hackney and New Colleges, London. New Testament, by 
Wa ter F. ApENEY, M. A., Professor of New Testament History, Introduc- 

| tion and Exegesis, New College, London. New York: T. Whittaker. 


This volume is a notable addition to popular literature in English on 
the subject with which itis concerned. As in all products of collabora- 
tion in scholarship, contrast is inevitable in both method and matter. 
But the union of two such capable writers as Professor Bennett and Pro- 
fessor Adeney raises the whole to a point of singular uniformity and 
merit. Indeed, one almost feels like saying that they have achieved the 
impossible, and given us an “introduction” to the whole Bible, ideal in 
scope, attitude and extent. This would be too strong, though the tech- 
nical criticisms that occur are concerned with matters in which there are 
legitimate differences of opinion. The authors set forth in short, pointed 
chapters the outstanding features of the “soundest” results of modern 
criticism. 

Roughly speaking, the position of the Old Testament division is that of 
Professors Cheyne, Driver and Ryle, and of the writers of the Hastings 
* Dictionary,” and a little less free and radical in tone than that of the 
“ Encyclopedia Biblica.” In the New Testament division the chrono- 
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logical scheme is that of Schitrer, Lightfoot and Hort. The recent 
changes in this scheme, advocated by Harnack, McGiffert and others, are 
rejected ; indeed, Professor Adeney says of Mr. Turner’s article in the 
Hastings “ Dictionary ” that “it has demonstrated the impossibility of 
these early dates.” Still, the margin of uncertainty which even Mr. 
Turner admits necessitates the proviso that the accepted chronology is 
not above reproach, and might be shifted back one or two years. 

Out of 468 pages 274 are devoted to the Old Testament and the Apoc- 
rypha. The first chapter introduces the reader to the manuscripts, the 
history of criticism, and the canon of the Old Testament. The usual 
material is well worked over without striking additions, except a section 
on the course of criticism, which is a luminous review of the growth of 
thought on the Bible and the solution of its problems genetically. Pro- 
fessor Bennett accepts, of course, the usual documentary hypothesis in 
treating the Hexateuch, but suggests six points that are still controverted : 
the relative ages of Dand P; the relationship, dates and detailed separa- 
tion of J and E; the extension of the Hexateuchal documents into the 
“Former Prophets ;” the process by which J, E and D were combined ; 
the analysis of the four documents into earlier sources and later addi- 
tions; the separation of Joshua. To call some of these points “ un- 
settled ” seems to us either to ignore work that has been done, or to exhibit 
an undue skepticism. For instance, Professor Bennett himself suggests, 
plausibly, that P* made H the nucleus of his work (instead of the two 
being composed apart and subsequently united) in Babylonia after the 
Exile and before Ezra, 8. c. 458. The combined H and P? was part of 
the Law promulgated by the latter in 444. “It is a natural supposition 
that Ezra was either the author of P? or the editor who combined H and 
P?.” The combination of JED and P was probably as late as 400. The 
present writer has undertaken to show elsewhere (London “ Academy ”’) 
that important verbal additions, in the spirit of legalistic amplifications, 
were made as late as the third century. It is a little hard to understand 
why Professor Bennett should include the relative dates of D and P 
among his antilegomena, especially as he himself has made an excep- 
tionally strong argument, in a later section, to prove the posteriority of P. 

Some other items in this list of things swb judice are likely to be left in 
that status indefinitely. We must commend warmly the author’s treat- 
ment of the argument from literary parallels. He lays down five care- 
fully framed rules of evidence that leave little to be desired. These 
canons render nugatory the attempts to show that the Pentateuch was 
known to almost all Old Testament writers. The most ambitious of these 
attempts is that very specious book, “ Lex Mosaica.” If these rules are 
observed in reading it, however, the fallacy in its contention against the 
Grafian theory is obvious. As to Mosaic material in the Pentateuch it is 
probable, as every one admits, that the earlier sources contained matter 
that was sanctioned by, if it did not originate directly with, Moses. But 
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ordinarily, as the writer says, “all that was implied by or deduced 
from the teaching of Moses was held to be Mosaic, just as we call all that 
is implied by or deduced from the teaching of Christ, Christian. The 
usage is natural and justifiable in both cases.” This should pacify those 
who protest that everything “ Mosaic” is the literal creation of the man 
who gave impulse as well as character to the early religion of Israel. 

Professor Bennett credits Job with a substratum of history, but the 
traditional material has been freely used as “the setting of a didactic 
colloquy, which is partly paralleled by Plato’s Dialogues.” He leaves 
the date uncertain as between the Exile and the fifth century, but thinks 
the Aramaisms and Arabisms are best explained by the former. In view 
of the book’s advanced thought and almost academic form, its abstract 
philosophy and developed Satanology, the latter date comports more with 
our ideas of the course of thought. The objection that the author knows 
nothing of vicariousness, and hence must have written before Is. liii. ap- 
peared, misses the point of the argument. The Psalter is held to con- 
tain very early material, but Professor Bennett does not try to fix an 
upper date, even approximately. The stages of its compilation belong 
after the Exile; and the Prologue was added to the whole before 132. 
Books IV. and V. are later than the Chronicler and contain Maccabean 
psalms. The titles do not indicate authorship but “collections ” bearing 
such names. With the doubtful exception of Ps. xviii., internal evidence 
never amounts to a proof of Davidic authorship. If there are any Da- 
vidie psalms, they have been “ disguised by a long process of editing.” 
The interpretation of Canticles is that of Budde and Siegfried, based on 
Wetzstein’s observation of the quaint Syrian custom ealled “the king’s 
week.” The addresses irom the mock court to the peasant bride and 
bridegroom, playing at king and queen, form a series of songs such as 
this epithalamium, which is a cyele for use at a seven days’ village festi- 
val. Notwithstanding the ingenuity of purely literary eritics like Pro- 
fessor Moulton, the book cannot be regarded as a drama. “ There is a 
conspicuous absence of what we should call dramatic.” 

Passing to the New Testament we find a body of critical data of 
equally high order. Though by no means marked by “steely preju- 
dice,” the author’s conclusions as a whole, however, do not take him 
nearly so far from the traditional teachings as his colleague has gone. 
And in addition he has conceived his office to subsume at once the work 
of the higher critic, the apologist, and the theological exegete. The 
result is a remarkably vivid and forcible development of the points at 
issue, the argumentative evidence for them and the inferences they appear 
to justify. But it may be questioned whether he has confined himself 
strictly to an “introduction.” The first chapter on the Synoptic Gos- 
pels is a painstaking and lucid summary of the whole problem, covering 
fifty pages. The priority of Mark to the other Synoptists, and its em- 
ployment in their construction, is maintained. To this is added an 
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original collection of logia—that known as Matthew’s (there were 
others) and described by Papias. Third, certain unknown sources, ne- 
cessitated by the infancy and resurrection narratives. But Mark and the 
logia are the principal sources. The question of an Aramaic Gospel 
of Matthew is solved by positing these works: Papias’ Logia — St. 
Matthew’s real Hebrew work; our Greek “Matthew” (not by the 
epostle) ; and the Gospel According to the Hebrews, founded on one or 
both of the foregoing. Pfleiderer’s opinion that this Gospel was origi- 
nally a strongly Jewish writing, into which Pauline and anti-Judaic ideas 
had been imported by a hostile redactor, is disallowed on the satisfactory 
ground that this is to ignore the intentionally paradoxical method of 
Christ’s preaching. There is no real contradiction; each set of ideas 
represents a phase of teaching. Our Lord’s immediate mission was to 
Israel, but “it is a denial of the New Testament portrait of Christ to 
assert that the world-wide aims of the Gospel were not in the mind of its 
Founder.” : 

The fourth Gospel is attributed to St. John, and Professor Adeney 
believes that its historicity is largely bound up with this conclusion. We 
may take it, he thinks, that “really and distinctly, the Gospel claims 
to come from the Apostle John, and the ancient attestation appended to 
it is intended to support and confirm his authority.” Professor McGif- 
fert refers the Gospel to the Presbyter John; Professor Adeney, per 
contra, credits him with the Revelation — though the opinion maintained 
by Weizsiicker since 1882 that the latter is a composite work “is grow- 
ing;” we might add, is gown! Among the thirteen genuine Pauline 
epistles are Colossians and Ephesians and the Pastorals. The last group, 
on Ramsay’s hypothesis, presents no historical difficulties. Everything in 
the letters “could have occurred between the two imprisonments and dur- 
ing the second of them.” The writer considers the favorable evidence 
so strong that we cannot deny their genuineness, though we must allow, 
perhaps, more scope for the amanuensis. An ingenious suggestion is 
made on the “destination” of Ephesians. Professor Adeney explains 
the singular condition of the address by the theory that one. unnamed 
copy was sent to the churches in the neighborhood, and that as Ephesus 
was the metropolis it received this exemplar finally. ‘Then nothing 
would be more natural than for somebody to fill in the gap with the name 
of the city where the epistle was subsequently found.” 

This book puts the scholarly world, especially the teaching part of it, 
under obligations. The material and the estimates it contains differ 
as the two personalities differ. But the standard of excellence is very 
marked and scrupulously maintained. An immense amount of the latest 
scholarship has been embodied in addition to luminous re-workings of the 
oldest. Many readers will judge the New Testament portion, and to a 
less but evident degree the Old Testament portion, unduly cautious — over 
conservative. But the positions are ably, if not always cogently, defended, 
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while the tone throughout is impartial and utterly innocent of poiemics. 

In the distribution of space, in the emphasis on salient points, and in 

the definite reports of the authors’ personal decisions, the book is a 

model. It is much more than a compendium ; it is a ready directory to 

the best thought of the day, analyzed and interpreted by men who have 

influenced its course. Consequently it is fitted to take a distinguished - 
and useful place. 


Wiis Hatrietp Hazarp. 
New York Crry. 


The Monuments and the Old Testament : Evidence from Ancient Rec- 
ords. By Ira Maurice Price, Ph. D., Associate Professor of Semitic lan- 
guages and literatures in the University of Chicago. With maps and illus- 
trations. 16mo, pp. 321. Chicago: The Christian Culture Press. 1899. 


A brief and clear account, for the general reader, of the Egyptian, 
Babylonian, Assyrian, and Persian records bearing on the Bible is cer- 
tainly desirable, and in this respect the present volume will be found 
useful. It goes over the whole of the Old Testament, describing the 
decipherment of the Egyptian and cuneiform writings, and giving extracts 
from the inscriptions, with good maps and illustrations —a convenient 
collection of historical material. It is, however, not only historical and 
illustrative, but also apologetic ; its main purpose is to present evidence 
for the trustworthiness of the Biblical narratives, and the author finds 
this evidence to be complete, going so far as to maintain the historical 
accuracy of the books of Daniel and Esther. There are many state- 
ments, running throughout the volume, in which, as it appears to the 
present reviewer, the author fails to do justice to the facts ; in particular 
he ignores the positive results of criticism. It is only in a limited sense 
that the volume offers the “evidence” it contemplates. The monu- 
ments do, to a considerable extent, support the Biblical narrative, which, 
for the period beginning with Saul and David, is in the main reliable. 
But the monuments also furnish no little material which is not in accord 
with the Old Testament statements. The Egyptian evidence, as far as 
it goes, is against the literal correctness of the Biblical account of the 
exodus ; that something of the sort occurred is probable, but in the 
Pentateuch it is highly embellished. It is not correct to say that “ almost 
all scholars” regard the similarity between the Babylonian and Hebrew 
stories of the flood as due to a common inheritance; the majority prob- 
ably think that the latter is borrowed from the former. A book which 
undertakes to compare the Biblical accounts with others should not be 
apologetic ; it should weigh and criticise all the material without desire 
to maintain one part rather than another. The Old Testament need not 
fear the most searching investigation; its value does not depend on its 
minute historical accuracy and its freedom from legend and myth. 

C. H. Toy. 


Harvarp University. 
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The Divine Discipline of Israel. An address and three lectures on the 
growth of ideas in the Old Testament. By G. BucHanan Gray, M.A., 
Lecturer in Hebrew and Old Testament Theology in Mansfield College, 
Oxford. Small 16mo, pp. vi, 128. London: Adam and Charles Black, 
1900. 

In clear and straightforward style Mr. Gray states his view of Israel- 
itish development, not attempting demonstration, but assuming the results 
of recent criticism. The address describes the slow formation of the idea 
of God, from the theoretic polytheism and practical monolatry of Moses 
and David to the higher conception of the Prophets and the Psalms. 
This is in general a correct description of the movement, though it may be 
doubted whether the Hebrews down to the time of Ames worshiped only 
one god (p. 18)— there were, for example, the teraphim. The prophets, 
says Mr. Gray (p. 21), held that Jehovah’s first concern was not Israel, 
but righteousness; would it not be more accurate to say that his first 
concern, according to them, was to have his people Israel righteous? The 
prophets show no interest in the morality of other nations. It is with the 
ethical ideas of Israel that the three lectures deal: first, the limitations of 
the old system, the conception of sin or righteousness as purely national, 
the failure to recognize obligation toward foreigners, and the confusion 
of ritual and moral in the term “holy ;” then the growth of the idea of 
individual responsibility ; finally, as to motive, the advance from the 
utilitarian point of view (the reigning one in the Old Testament) to the 
conception of love toward God as the impulse, and communion with God 
as the reward, of right-doing (so in Job and certain psalms). Particular 
points worthy of note are the reference to the ethical limitations of the 
Decalogue (p. 95) and the statement of the ethical ideal in the Servant 
passages in Isaiah (p. 116) ; as to this last, however, the prophet’s main 
theme appears to be not Israel’s codperation with God in the work of 
enlightening the world, but the explanation of the suffering of righteous 
Israel. The chief defect in Mr. Gray’s exposition of the whole subject 
is the failure to point out that the Israelite ethical progress was the out- 
come of the general progress of thought in the nation; thus, the best 
ethical ideas are found in books (Job, Psalms) which were produced 
after the people had become part of the great world of culture, Persian 
and Greek. Prophets and Psalmists expressed the best moral ideas of 
their times, and condemned the current lower ideas of morals and of God ; 
the Jehovah of the people was judged immoral by the prophets, just as 
the popular Greek gods were judged immoral by the Greek poets and 
sages. Apart from this defect the lectures are vigorous and suggestive, 
and cannot fail to quicken interest in the subject. It must be added that 
limitation of space prevented Mr. Gray from going into detail in certain 
points, and that fuller statements would perhaps remove the objections 
expressed above. 


C. H. Toy. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
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Het Oude Testament opnieuw uit den grondtekst overgezet en van inleid- 
ingen en aanteekeningen vorzien door Dr. A. KuENneN, Dr. I. Hooyxaas, 
Dr. W. H. Kosters en Dr. H. Oort. Voor de pers bewerkt door Dr. H. 
Oort. Boekhandel en drukkerij voorheen E. J. Brill, Leiden. Fasciculi 
18-23. (The price of the whole work, 34-36 fasciculi, is ten dollars.) 


These fasciculi include Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes (for pre- 
ceding numbers see the New Wortp for March and September of 1898 
and 1899); three maps, of ancient Jerusalem, the World of the Old 
Testament and Palestine, are attached, and there is a general Preface to 
the first Part. In Job the passages regarded as later additions are xxiv. 
13-24, xxvii. 7-23, xxviii. (praise of wisdom), xxxii—xxxvii. (the Elihu 
discourses), xl. 10-xli. 26 [Eng. xli. 34] (description of Behemoth and 
Leviathan) ; this analysis is in accordance with the view of many (per- 
haps most) recent critics, except as to xxviii., which by the majority is 
regarded (on insufficient grounds, as it seems to me) as belonging to the 
original work. The book, because of its broad religious ideas, is referred 
to the fourth or third century B. c. The Psalter is described as a post- 

‘exilic hymn-book, finally edited about the time of John Hyrcanus I. 
(B. c. 135-105), made up of a number of separate collections (such as 
are now generally assumed), and the psalms, intended to be sung in the 
temple by the Levitical choir, express the experiences not of individuals 
but of the nation. “No book of the Old Testament is as a whole so 
‘messianic’ as the Psalter, if we understand ‘ messianic’ in the sense of 
a prediction of Israel’s glorification. It is true that the expectation of a 
personal ruler, of the house of David, appears in the book (Ps. xlv., 
Ixxii., ex.), but as a rule nothing is said of such an accomplisher of 
Yahweh’s good pleasure, and the ‘king’ or the ‘anointed’ is Israel 
itself.” This general statement is true, though the interpretation of the 
three psalms named is doubtful. As to the date of Proverbs, the gnomic 
content, say our editors, tells us nothing, but the literary form and the 
religious ideas point to a time considerably later than that of Ezra. The 
commentary on Ecclesiastes maintains the unitary character of the book, 
herein agreeing with Wildeboer, but disagreeing with the body of recent 
critics; and it seems, indeed, impossible to understand how one man 
could have written it all, even if, as our commentary suggests, we do not 
take its expressions literally, but suppose a good deal of rhetorical exag- 
geration in them. 

This portion of the translation has the same qualities of conciseness 
and clearness that appear in preceding parts, but less attention is paid 
in it to the critical side, especially to the revision of the Hebrew text. 

C. H. Toy. 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 
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The Books of Chronicles, with Maps, Notes and Introduction [in the Cam- 
bridge Bible for Schools and Colleges]. By Wmi1am Emery Barnes, 
D. D., Fellow and Chaplain of Peterhouse, formerly Lecturer in Theology 
at Clare College. Small 16mo, pp. xxxvi, 303. Cambridge: At the Uni- 
versity Press; New York: The Macmillan Company. 1899. 


The relation of Chronicles to Ezra-Nehemiah and the date, authorship 
and sources of the Book are well described. As to its trustworthi- 
ness, while it is admitted that some details (as in the account of Abijah’s 
victory, 2 Chron. xiii. 3-20) are unhistorical, its general trustworthiness 
is maintained. The account of David’s preparations for the building of 
the temple (1 Chron. xxii.—xxix.) is apparently accepted as good history. 
though in the Introduction Dr. Barnes states that Chronicles agrees with 
Ezra-Nehemiah in laying stress on the elaborate temple service. Where 
Chronicles disagrees with Kings he is inclined to give the preference to 
the latter. It seems likely that the Chronicler had access to sources of 
information not used in Kings, and it is not probable that he deliberately 
invented anything (unless it be a small correction or addition here and 
there). But when he transfers to the times of David and Abijah the 
developed postexilic ritual, we may conclude that he follows an untrust- 
worthy tradition of his time; and in the case of such a narration as the 
repentance of Manasseh (2 Chron. xxxiii. 11-13) we suspect a similar 
traditional source. On the whole this volume may be recommended as 
an excellent guide in the study of Chronicles. 

C. H. Toy. 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 


Proverbia-Studien zu der sog. Salomonischen Sammlung, C. X. 1-X XII. 16. 
Von Dr. H. P. Cases. Large 16mo, pp. vii, 46. Berlin: C. A. Schwet- 
schke und Sohn. 1899. .M. 1.60. 


The Proverbs, with Introduction and Notes. By the Ven. J. J. PEROWNE, 
B. D., Archdeacon of Norwich, late Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge. Edited for the Syndics of the University Press. Small 16mo, pp. 
196. Cambridge: At the University Press; New York: The Macmillan 
Company. . 


Dr. Chajes has convinced himself that the central part of the Book of 
Proverbs consists of scattered couplets which at one time (though not 
originally) stood together in groups that were arranged (like Ps. cxix.) 
according to the letters of the alphabet, and he so arranges them. The 
advantage which he hopes to gain from this is the suggestion of better 
readings. Thus xi. 12 and xiv. 21 begin with the same expression, “ He 
who despises his neighbor,” but in the second couplet “needy” would 
seem to suit the connection better than “ neighbor ;” the author suggests 
that, when the couplets stood together, a scribe, by error of eye, copied 
the term “neighbor” from the first into the second. Yet the error, if 
error it be, might have been made by a scribe without his having the 
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word before him, and the cases of this sort are so few that they furnish 
small support to the theory. There are, no doubt, also, dislocations of 
lines in Proverbs, but the proposed strophic arrangement does not satis- 
factorily explain them. Nor can such arrangement be said to be prob- 
able for a whole book ; Ps. exix. has eight couplets in a strophe, and the 
late “ Alphabet of Ben-Sira” has only one proverb to each letter. Dr. 
Chajes’ real contribution to the understanding of Proverbs is the sugges- 
tion of emendations of the Hebrew text. All his corrections are sug- 
gestive, and some of them commend themselves as probable ; e. g. xii. 
16: “a fool’s anger is displayed publicly” (instead of “on the spot’). 
Many are doubtful or unsatisfactory, as must be the case when an emen- 
dation is proposed for nearly every couplet. This is not the place for an 
examination of all the readings proposed by the author, but his little book 
is well worthy of attention. 

Archdeacon Perowne’s volume (in the ‘Cambridge Bible for Schools 
and Colleges’’) is compact and usable. The text of the Authorized Ver- 
sion stands at the top of the page, the renderings of the Revised Version 
are given in the notes, and there are frequent references to the Greek 
and Latin Versions. The notes are generally helpful. Few emenda- 
tions of text are admitted, and those that are adopted or suggested do not 
go beyond a change of vowels or of the arrangement of the consonants ; 
in this way a certain number of impossible sentences are introduced into 
the Book. There is also too great a disposition to interpret the proverbs 
in the light of the New Testament. The Introduction gives a generally 
correct sketch of the thought. The body of the Book (chs. i.—xxix.) is 
assigned to Solomon as its author, but no notice is taken of the serious 
objections to this view ; there is no attempt to trace the history of, philo- 
sophic thought among the Hebrews and no explanation of the way in 
which Solomon, who was polytheistic and polygamous, could take mono- 
theism and monogamy for granted. These are grave defects from a criti- 
cal point of view, but, on the other hand, the moral teaching of the Book 
is well brought out. 

C. H. Toy. 


HaRvARD UNIVERSITY. 


Die Apokryphen und Pseudepigraphen des Alten Testaments, her- 
ausgegeben von E. Kautzscu, Professor der Theologie in Halle. Tiibingen, 
Freiburg i. B. und Leipzig: J.C. B. Mohr. 1898-1900. 

This collection of the Old Testament Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha 
in German translation is the promised continuation of Kautzsch’s “ Heilige 
Schrift des A. T.,” which it resembles in form and style as well as in the 
general principles followed by the editor and his collaborators. The 
chief aim of the work is to provide a complete and accurate rendering of 
the best texts now within reach, the translation being accompanied with 
critical notes, which, be it observed, are this time printed at the foot of 
the page. To each book is prefixed a more or less extended introduction. 
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That this publication fills a great gap in modern theological literature, 
it is hardly necessary to say. The extra-canonical early Jewish writings 
have been strangely neglected by students of the Old and New Testa- 
ments in this age in which so much emphasis is laid on the historical 
study of the Scriptures. Not only in our best and most recent text-books 
of Old Testament religion, but also in many otherwise thorough discus- 
sions of the beginnings of Christian theology, all this highly important 
literature has been simply ignored. The “ Pseudepigrapha,” in partic- 
ular, have been for the most part all but inaccessible to the Old Testa- 
ment student. In the case of some of the books, satisfactory translations 
were either not to be had at all or were hard to obtain. The need of a 
convenient collection of these writings, especially in careful translation, 
has been most keenly felt. Even in the case of the Apocrypha, our best 
text-books, whether in German or in English (to say nothing of other 
modern languages), have not been up to the standard of present require- 
ments. The excellent Fritzsche-Grimm commentary is out of date, Zick- 
ler’s handbook is superficial, and the English ‘“ Speaker’s Commentary ” 
is uneven in execution, and for the most part quite inadequate. Our 
modern versions of the Apocrypha, too, have not been suited to the needs 
of scholars ; partly because they have not been undertaken with sufficient 
thoroughness, and partly because it is impossible to control them. One 
great merit of the present translation lies in the fact that it is based on 
texts which are in all cases expressly named, so that the reader knows 
at every point just what recension or edition is being followed, and just 
where and why any departure from it is made. 

Professor Kautzsch’s own contributions tothe undertaking, viz., First 
and Third Maccabees, and the Hebrew Testament of Naphtali, show 
all the thoroughness of treatment and sobriety of judgment which we 
are accustomed to see in his work. The translation of 1 Macce., in 
particular, is excellent. In the introduction to this book considerable 
space is occupied with the discussion of the question of its unity, a sub- 
ject which has recently received a good deal of attention. I confess to 
some disappointment at the conclusion reached, that the history is a com- 
posite work, furnished with a long supplement, xiv. 16-xvi. 24 (now 
the favorite theory), and heavily padded besides. The very grave diffi- 
culties of such a theory, I venture to think, have hardly been realized. 
That the style of the book is uniform throughout, and that the charac- 
teristics of its narrative portions are the same in the last chapters as in 
the first, few will deny. It is the various copies of official documents 
that have made the real difficulty. It is true that in one after another 
various indications show that they are not “genuine;” but I, for one, 
feel sure that they all— even the document xiv. 27 ff.— were freely 
composed, in good faith, with a purely literary purpose skillfully executed, 
by this most admirable Jewish historian. This supposition, which is 
intrinsically probable, seems to me to be the only tenable one. 
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Kautzsch’s words on p. 25 imply that it is an open question whether 
our Greek version was made from the Hebrew or from the Aramaic. 
But is it an open question? The decisive answer is given by such idioms 
as GAN’ 7) (ON »D), iii. 19, v. 46, ix. 6,9; Ews opddpa, ii. 39, ete. ; éxGés kai 
tpirnv jpwepav, ix, 44; ev orduart poudaias, v. 28; and such mistransla- 
tions or text corruptions as ay7, Awds, for gy “ their evil-doing,” ix. 
24; wor for say (croAds rod€uov (!) ; the same words confused in Dan. 
viii. 13, Smend), xiv. 9; and others. The Hebrew original isa certainty. 

Many will turn first of all to the Proverbs of Ben Sira, to see what 
use has been made of the recently discovered Hebrew texts. It will 
be found that the translator (Ryssel) has given a good deal of time and 
labor to the complicated problem before him. In the portion of the book 
covered by the Cowley-Neubauer fragments (xxxix. 15-xlix. 11), he has 
followed the Hebrew, making use both of the variant readings according 
to his judgment, and of the important literature which the publication 
of this text has called out. The Hebrew fragments edited in 1899 by 
Schechter and Taylor came too late to be used (and so, of course, the 
fragments still more recently discovered in the British Museum and in 
Paris). It is hardly necessary to say that the plan of this translation of 
the Apocrypha would not permit any extended discussion of variant read- 
ings and the testimony of the versions. What the limits of the allotted 
space permitted, however, has been well done. Throughout the whole 
book, the notes, especially those on the text, are very full and good. 
The introduction also, pp. 230-259 (see also the “ Nachtriige,” pp. 
xxvii.—xxix.), is a valuable summary of the history, criticism and litera- 
ture of the book. 

Ryssel contributes also the translation of the Additions to Esther 
and the Prayer of Manasseh. The Additions to Daniel are done by 
Rothstein, of Halle, who has also translated Baruch and the Epis- 
tle of Jeremiah. His treatment of Baruch is the best that we have, 
though it will seem to some that he has occasionally taken unwar- 
ranted liberties with his text. His note, p. 226, in reply to Nestle, 
seems to me somewhat hasty. To one who reads the whole Targum on 
Jer. x. 11 there can be no question that the reference is to our Apocry- 
phal Epistle of Jeremiah on idolatry. And the allusion is important in 
its bearing on the theory that our Greek text of this letter is a transla- 
tion, a theory which has other strong arguments in its favor. 

In Kamphausen’s introduction to his Second Maccabees, the posi- 
tions are taken that the name “Jason of Cyrene” is only a mask as- 
sumed by the professed epitomist, and that the book contains a half- 
concealed polemic against 1 Macc. 

Guthe’s First Esdras is not as careful a piece of work as we could 
have wished to see. The introduction and the notes are meagre, and the 
real difficulties of the book are not even approached. In the treatment 
of the text, also, there is much to be desired ; at least the Hebrew Ezra 
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and its Greek translation should have been consulted at every point. An 
example of the carelessness above mentioned is to be seen in the treat- 
ment of the passage v. 1-6 (on which so much depends for the criticism 
of the book), which is pronounced a composition of “the redactor.” But 
the fact is quite beyond dispute that this passage is a translation from the 
Hebrew, as Guthe himself seems to imply on the preceding page. It 
may be added that aii the difficulties which he finds in these verses are 
at once satisfactorily explained when the re-translation into Hebrew is 
carefully made. It follows, therefore, that the passage cannot have been 
written by the “redactor” or “author” of the book, if, as Guthe main- 
tains, the preceding narrative is not a translation from a Semitic original. 

The books of Tobit and Judith are done by Lohr. In the case 
of the former, the more familiar (abridged) recension is the one 
translated, the text of Cod. A. being followed, sometimes too closely. 
The original language of the book is said to have been Greek, in spite of 
the multitude of Semitic idioms, and such passages as ii. 14 (the unheard- 
of expression 7pv0piwy mpds airy apparently due to confusion of Aram. 
pm and yam); v. 15 (14), riva co Evopar piobdv diddvar; vi. 6, 
Hyy-vav év; xii. 4, dixaodrar aire ; xii. 6, rods Adyous Trav épywv (!) ; xii. 7, 
eipjoe translating mows or NY; Xiv. 4, mpordero poPeicfa; and 
others which suggest on the whole the Aramaic tongue rather than the 
Hebrew, and are certainly not Greek. Strangest of all, Léhr inclines to 
the opinion that the book was written in Hgypt. The three reasons 
given for this conclusion, p. 136, will not bear close inspection. 

An important book which has long been kept back from its rights is 
the so-called Fourth Book of Maccabees. The single German trans- 
lation, made in 1867, has been all but inaccessible, and our three English 
versions (or forms of the same version) are rarely seen. Since Fritzsche’s 
excellent beginning (1871) very little has been done in the direction of a 
satisfactory edition of the Greek text, although abundant material for the 
purpose is to be had. The value of the book, from more than one point 
of view, has not been duly recognized. The present translation, by Deiss- 
mann, is, it seems to me, one of the most successful in the whole collec- 
tion in catching and reproducing the spirit of the original. His treat- 
ment of the text can only be commended, though it is evident on almost 
every page that the material employed is too scanty for fully satisfactory 
results. It is a pleasure to see that the “Christian interpolations,” 
which since Freudenthal’s monograph have appeared in most descriptions 
of this book, are at last recognized as belonging to the original author. 
As for the passage xviii. 6-19, Deissmann defends its genuineness, but be- 
lieves it to be out of its proper place. But is it not possible to explain 
its present position satisfactorily ? This composition is (at least in form) 
@ sermon ; and to me it seems that the abrupt introduction of this very 
striking passage, with its panorama of the national heroes, combined 
with a picture of the family life of its hearers, is a well-calculated rhe- 
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torical device. In a spoken discourse it would certainly form a most 
effective preparation for the closing words, vss. 20-23. 

Gunkel’s introduction (22 pages) to Fourth Ezra contains material 
which is new and interesting, as well as some which could have been 
omitted without serious loss. He has interpreted this most important 
book with unusual sympathy and skill; not only the introduction but also 
the translation and the copious notes will be found full of helpful sug- 
gestions. Gunkel rejects (rightly, as I believe) all theories of com- 
posite authorship, argues that the comparison of the parallel passages in 
the Apocalypse of Baruch indicates that the latter was the borrower, 
and attempts to bring forward fresh proof of a Hebrew original. His 
argument, drawn from the second Arabic version (p. 333, cf. p. 380), 
though ingenious and at first sight convincing, is in fact exceedingly pre- 
carious. The strong intrinsic improbability that such a version as this 
should be the sole representative of a second Greek translation from 
the original Hebrew is made even stronger by the facts noted by Gunkel 
himself on the following page (1. 7 ff.). Moreover, in each of the three 
cases which he cites another explanation is possible. In viii. 23, the 
variant kal 7 dAjOea péve cis Tov aidva would seem to have been derived 
from the favorite passage 1 Esdr. iv. 38, where these same words are 
found. As for xiv. 3, it is far easier to explain the Arabic variant by 
supposing translation from the Syriac (sinai for. sania ; see the Peshitto 
in Ex. iii. 2 ff.) than by attempting to follow this devious way back to the 
Hebrew. The evidence found in the third passage, v. 34, is quite worth- 
less ; cf. page 334, line 9. The conclusions drawn from the readings of 
this version seem to me, therefore, to be unsound. 

Limitations of space forbid extended notice of any of the remaining 
parts of this collection. The Aristeas Letter is translated by Dr. Wend- 
land, of Charlottenburg ; Jubilees by Dr. Littmann, of Oldenburg ; Enoch 
and the Martyrdom of Isaiah by Lic. Beer, of Halle; the Testaments 
of the Twelve Patriarchs by Lic. Pastor Schnapp, of Dortmund ; the 
Apocalypse of Moses (Life of Adam and Eve) by Cand. Th. Fuchs, of 
Strassburg. These are all carefully and satisfactorily done, considering 
the difficulties to be overcome in the case of some of the books. Beer’s 
Enoch is an especially thorough piece of work. That the remaining 
books, Wisdom of Solomon, Psalms of Solomon, Sibyllines (III.—V.), 
Assumption of Moses, Apocalypse of Baruch, also receive the best of 
treatment, the names of Siegfried, Kittel, Blass, Clemen and Ryssel are 
a sufficient guarantee. 

I do not see how any student of early Jewish literature who is able to 
read German can afford to do without this work. 

Cuaries C. ToRREY. 
AnpDOvER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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A Problem in New Testament Criticism. The Stone Lectures for 1897- 
1898. By MeLancrHon Wiu1AMs Jacosvus, D. D., Professor of New Tes- 
tament Exegesis in the Hartford Theological Seminary. Cr. 8vo, pp. 286. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1900. $1.50. 


The six lectures delivered in Princeton on the Stone foundation (’97- 
98) are here printed substantially as read. Copious footnotes are added, 
elucidating the text and supporting the author’s positions. Before dis- 
cussing the one problem of New Testament Criticism to which the book 
is devoted, the author addresses himself to the “ Preliminary Problem of 
the Method.” Here, despite “the risk run in using the term scientific,” 
Dr. Jacobus ventures to adopt and recommend the method which goes by 
that name, because it is the only right, honest, and scholarly method in 
New Testament work. In this lecture the modern Introductions to the 
New Testament, particularly those of Holtzmann, Weiss, Jiilicher and 
Godet are criticised, because ‘none of them has the method critically 
adapted to secure the most reliable results.” The writer judges that the 
criticism in these works “seems to have the fault of being made up of 
isolated points which have no connection among themselves.” It is con- 
demned as “a criticism of skirmish and not of battle line.” Too much 
attention is given, he thinks, to objections that are urged against the 
books. When we come, however, to the method which he would substi- 
tute for this, we find little that can be called an improvement upon the 
work of these great masters. His first principle is that “the books 
should be studied from the point of their own claims.” To say nothing 
of the fact that this matter is not disregarded in the works criticised, it 
is evident that the principle can have only a quite limited application, 
since the chief books of the New Testament, the genuineness of which is 
in dispute, make no claims whatever for themselves. The second prin- 
ciple, that the books must be accepted in proportion as they prove their 
own claims by showing themselves to be consistent with what they claim, 
has been applied, so far as the limitation mentioned permits, for about 
one hundred years, and is precisely the central point of the discussion of 
the genuineness of such books as Ephesians, the Pastoral Epistles and 
James. The third principle, the admission of external evidence at its 
full value, is as old as New Testament criticism. It is evident, however, 
that in the absence of a knowledge of the critical faculty or of the credu- 
lity of the “ witnesses” and of their interest in and opportunities for 
sifting evidence as to the genuineness of books, the “value” of this prin- 
ciple is not a little doubtful. 

The one “problem,” however, for the discussion of which the lectures 
appear to have been written, is designated as “The Problem of the Phi- 
losophy.” A philosophical preconception is regarded as in a large degree 
determining the results of biblical criticism. ‘“ If we be supernatural [sic ] 
in our thinking, miracles will be assumed as possible.” The presupposi- 


tion of the critical school is the philosophical conception of evolution or 
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Hegel’s philosophy of history. Instead of censuring the adherents of this 
school for having a preconception, our author proceeds, after an interest- 
ing review of the opinions of its leading representatives, to discuss from 
their point of view the question of the unity of doctrine in the New Testa- 
ment with especial reference to the teachings of Jesus and Paul. Two 
lectures are occupied with a strenuous endeavor to show that these two 
chief teachings of the New Testament are in substantial accord with each 
other. The result of the attempt to read the Jewish conceptions of Paul 
into the doctrine of Jesus is fairly successful from the author’s critical 
point of view. The success is, however, apparent in some details alone, 
while in the large the attempt must be regarded asa failure. Even in 
details the work cannot be convincing to his opponents from the want of 
a critical point of view common to him and them. , The citation of reputed 
words of Jesus from the Fourth Gospel, to prove that his doctrine of his 
person is in accord with that of Paul, cannot convince a scholar who 
regards that writing as representing a later development of Christology, 
just as an appeal for the teaching of Paul to such Epistles as Ephesians, 
Colossians and the Pastoral, must be ineffectual with those who do not 
accept them as genuine. 

Dr. Jacobus shows, especially in his footnotes, familiarity with a wide 
range of critical literature on the New Testament, and it is regrettable to 
find a scholar so well read confounding the critical school with “ ration- 
alism ” —a term which technically denotes the point of view of those 
who, believing the Bible to be of divine authority, attempt by exegetical 
artifices to bring its teachings into accord with the form of Christian be- 
lief which they hold. The euthor’s learning, fairness and catholic spirit 
commend his book to the most favorable consideration despite occasional 
excursions beyond the generally recognized English vocabulary and usage 
denoted by such words and expressions as “ misexegeting,” “ sanctifi- 
cate completion,” “as though,” “to exegete” and “ outrounded.” 


ORELLO Cone. 
CANTON THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


Kirchliche Falschungen. II. Der Brief an die Hebrier. III. Die Ver- 
gotterung der Apostel, insbesondere des Petrus. Von FRIEDRICH 
Tuupicuum, Professor des Kirchenrechts an der Universitit Tiibingen. 
8vo, II. pp. 78, III. pp. 114. Berlin: C. A. Schwetschke und Sohn. 1899. 


In the former of these two books Professor Thudichum undertakes to 
show a later origin of the Epistle to the Hebrews than former scholars 
have assigned to it. He maintains that it is a writing of the fourth cen- 
tury, and he bases his argument on Abraham’s paying of tithes to Mel- 
chisedek. The Epistle is regarded as a forgery of Christian priests 
who, wishing to justify themselves in demanding tithes of the people, and 
finding no support for this practice in the example of Jesus or in the 
writings of the apostles, sought to establish it from the Old Testament. 
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Their assumption was, according to the author’s idea, that Jesus, as the 
great High Priest after the order of Melchisedek, had a right to demand 
tithes, and since he was in heaven, and did not need them, the bishops 
and priests, his representatives, had the authority to demand them, which 
continued to exist in the church. Since tithing was not enforced in the 
church prior to the fourth century, contends Professor Thudichum, the 
Epistle must be assigned to about this period. It would appear that in 
order to make this contention good it should be shown that the writer of 
Hebrews made tithing prominent and essential in his argument. The 
question may, however, well be raised whether his real purpose is not ap- 
parent in vii. 22: “ By so much was Jesus made a surety of a better 
covenant.” 

Serious objections to Professor Thudichum’s hypothesis are undoubt- 

edly presented in the history of the canon of the New Testament, accord- 
ing to which Hebrews was known long prior to the fourth century.. The 
disposition made of these is certainly very arbitrary. The references to 
Hebrews in Eusebius are declared to be “ later falsifications,” and Tertul- 
lian’s mention of a letter of Barnabas “to the Hebrews ”’ is dismissed with 
the remark that “ we do not know that he meant our Hebrews.” The 
fact that Eusebius quotes passages from Origen’s sermons, in which the 
authorship of Hebrews is discussed, is not accorded any weight, because, 
since the sermons have not been preserved, we cannot test the correctness 
of Eusebius’ statements. The tenability of an hypothesis which requires 
such assumptions for its support must be regarded as doubtful. 
‘ In the third of this series of monographs, *‘ Die Vergétterung der Apos- 
tel,” Professor Thudichum proceeds upon the theory assumed in No. II. 
The “ priest-church ” of the fourth century was, he maintains, established 
upon the principle that the bishops were appointed by the disciples of 
Jesus, and furnished with superhuman endowments, which were, through 
consecration, communicated to their successors. In support of this pre- 
tension it was necessary to invent narratives according to which Jesus 
was the Son of God, and by virtue of his divine powers communicated 
to his disciples superhuman insight and authority by means of the Holy 
Spirit. To this end a large number of “invented narratives” have been 
interpolated into the Gospels and woven into the Epistles and other 
writings, ‘‘ which in general contain only forgeries,” and in the third and 
fourth centuries the appellation “apostles” was given to the disciples of 
Jesus, who in the original Gospels are called only pafyrai, learners. 

The interpolations which our author finds in the Gospels consist first 
of sayings ascribed to Jesus after his resurrection — Luke xxiv. 44-51 ; 
Matthew xxviii. 16-20; Mark xvi. 14-18; John xx. 19-23. <A second 
series consists of reputed sayings of Jesus prior to his death — Matthew 
xxiii. 15-18 ; Luke x. 16. 

The apotheosis of Peter rests upon Matthew xvi. 13-20, of which Pro- 
fessor Thudichum gives a new interpretation. This passage has been 
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regarded by many expositors as of doubtful genuineness, but it has been 
reserved for our author to propose the hypothesis of an interpolation 
made so late as the third or fourth century. 

The concluding portion of the book treats of the practical applications 
which the “ priest-party ” made of its forgeries. Chief among those is 
the elevation of the Holy Spirit in the fourth century to the rank of a 
“third God.” In order to protect this Divinity from blasphemy on the 
part of those who did not believe in the Trinity the interpolations were 
made which relate to the sin against the Spirit (Matthew xii. 31, 32; 
Luke xii. 10; Mark iii. 28-30). 

The recognition of the Gospels in essentially their present form in 
the Christian literature prior to the period to whieh these extensive 
interpolations are assigned would appear to present an unanswerable 
objection to our author’s hypothesis, since he must assume interpolations 
or outright forgeries here also. Judgment should doubtless be reserved, 
however, until the promised fourth and fifth parts of the series come to 
hand. 

ORELLO Cone. 

Canton THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


Life and Remains of the Rev. R.H. Quick. Edited by F.Storr. 16mo, 
pp: vii, 544. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1899. $1.50. 


No recent writer on Education is more widely and more favorably 
known to English and American teachers and students of Education than 
Quick. He was born in 1831 and died in 1891, and for many years 
before his death he enjoyed the distinction of having produced the first 
really interesting book, in English, on the history of Education. That 
book is his well-known “Educational Reformers,” a series of biographies 
of some of the most important European teachers and writers on Educa- 
tion since the Renaissance. On that book Quick’s fame chiefly rests. 
He also wrote a life of John Locke, and he edited Locke’s “Thoughts 
on Education”? and Mulcaster’s “ Positions,” in order to awaken the 
interest of his colleagues and fellow-countrymen in at least two of Eng- 
land’s educational classics. These books achieved a fair measure of suc- 
cess, but neither of them approaches his first book, “ Educational Re- 
formers,” in this respect. Especially in its second edition, as one of the 
International Educational Series, “ Educational Reformers” has been 
widely read and greatly valued on both sides of the Atlantic for its in- 
teresting subject-matter and attractive style. 

The appearance of Storr’s “ Life and Remains ”- of Quick, which was 
known to be in preparation, has therefore been anticipated with a good 
deal of interest by Quick’s friends and admirers in England and America. 
Mr. Storr was a friend of Quick’s, is a teacher of experience, and editor 
of the London “ Journal of Education,” and therefore, presumably, well 
adapted to the task of setting forth Quick’s aims and work. 
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Mr. Storr’s bools comprises three divisions — the table of contents in- 
dicates only two— all consisting almost wholly of extracts from Quick’s 
“Note Books” or diary. The first division is a very brief and incom- 
plete “biography” (eleven pages); the second consists of an “ auto- 
biography ” (pages 11-126) ; and the third, which bears no distinguish- 
ing title, but constitutes the remainder of the book (pages 127-536), 
consists of Quick’s comments and reflections on every phase of Educa- 
tion, public and private, as committed by him to his diary during twenty- 
five years of his life. These comments, reflections and discussions are 
grouped by the editor under the following heads : Elementary Education ; 
Public Schools; Boys and Masters; Examinations; School Wrinkles ; 
What to Teach; Child Nature; Dora and Oliver [Quick’s children] ; 
Training of Teachers ; Language; Memory; Adversaria Moralia; Varia; 
Varia Literaria ; Preaching and Lecturing; Religious Beliefs; Varia ; 
Criticisms of Books. The book is provided with a good index. The 
frontispiece is an excellent portrait of Quick. 

The subdivisions of the subject-matter are not clearly marked in the 
body of the book. Indeed, the reader is somewhat bewildered by the want 
of proper typographical guides through the materials presented. Although 
the table of contents divides the subject-matter into two parts, of which 
the first comprises the “ Life” and the second the series of topics re- 
ferred to above, yet within the body of the book the transition from one 
main division to another and from one leading topic to another is not 
marked by any decided break. This unvaried continuity of the text, asa 
whole, is combined with constantly recurring minor breaks — paragraph 
headings in the middle of the page. The effect is confusing. The 
“biography ” is too brief and too scrappy to serve, as it was intended to 
do, as an introduction to the “autobiography.” Moreover, it ends at a 
point in Quick’s life not clearly defined. We are, however, informed 
that “from this point onward the Note Books are so full that we leave 
Quick to be his own biographer.” The “autobiography ” which imme- 
diately follows by no means takes up the narrative at the point where the 
“biography” leaves it. Further, both the “ biography ” and the “ auto- 
biography ” are so presented that one is usually unable to trace the time 
connection between the discussion of some educational topic and the period 
of Quick’s life to which this discussion belongs. There is also a differ- 
ence between the dates in the short table given by Storr on page 10 and 
the dates given in the extracts from the diary on page 16. A strange 
omission is that the date of Quick’s death is not mentioned in the entire 
volume — not even the year is given, although one can with some effort 
judge when it must have been. 

But enough of fault-finding. In spite of the editor’s sins of omission 
and commission, the book is decidedly both interesting and valuable. It 
could not well be otherwise. Made up, almost entirely, as it is, of ex- 
tracts from Quick’s diary, Quick’s attractive personality is revealed on 
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every page. Readers who desire a brief but comprehensive description 
of Quick’s personality, together with an appreciative estimate of him as a 
man and a teacher, and of the place he held among his colleagues during 
the four years of his mastership at Harrow — the longest continuous 
period of his work as a teacher in any one school — will find it on pages 
61-64 of this book. This account consists of two parts: the first com- 
prises only a single paragraph and is by Storr; the other is by Dr. H. M. 
Butler, who was headmaster of Harrow while Quick was a teacher there. 

The diary to which reference has several times been made comprises 
no less than forty volumes of closely written manuscript. These volumes, 
in the words of Mr. Storr, are “at once a Diary and an Adversaria, a 
votive tablet that displays the whole life of the man.” As already men- 
tioned, Quick’s personality is written on every page of his diary, and this 
alone lends a pervasive charm to Storr’s entire volume. In the brief 
“ biography,” and still more in the “ autobiography,” we have the record 
of an earnest and reflective man, brimful of human kindness, even of 
tenderness, but without the least taint of sentimentality, a man of pro- 
found interest in the education of children, of constant application to his 
favorite subject — reading, thinking and lecturing about it — consci- 
entious to a fault, at intervals preaching sermons for his brethren of the 
cloth, for Quick was a clergyman of the English church. Every utter- 
ance of his is full of eagerness, aspiration and enthusiasm, but it is always 
sane. 

It is strange that such a man should have been unsuccessful as a 
teacher, but soit was. He was a modern Pestalozzi, with some of his 
prototype’s oddities, but, of course, without Pestalozzi’s crudeness and 
ignorance. His consuming desire and constant endeavor were to induce 
teachers, and particularly secondary school teachers, to take their pro- 
fession seriously enough to study it, to think about it, and to turn their 
study and thinking to practical effect in their work. His notes are full 
of the false conceptions and the wrong methods of teachers with whom 
he has been brought in contact. He received but little encouragement 
from his countrymen. It was only after his “ Educational Reformers ” 
had achieved success in this country that it began to attract readers in 
England. 

However interesting and valuable the “ Life” may be, it is the other 
part —the main body of the book—that readers will care for most. 
The several topics already enumerated, under which Mr. Storr has ar- 
ranged his materials, give only a faint suggestion of the range of the sub- 
jects discussed. Quick was in the habit of writing in his diary about 
everything that interested him ; and as he was interested in every phase 
of education, we find him dealing with every conceivable phase of the 
subject. All this writing is pervaded by keen insight, earnest reflection, 
great interest, strong condemnation of pretense and wrong-headedness, 
and abundant helpful suggestions. One sees the inner life of English 
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schools, their blunders and their excellences, as they have never been 
portrayed before. One feels that he is following an educational enthu- 
siast who possessed a rare power of incisive and far-reaching criticism ; 
and one lays down the book with the conviction that all teachers who 
read it will be grateful to Quick for pointing the way to professional 
growth through unsparing self-criticism and equally searching criticism 
of the aims and work of others, and that all laymen who read it will gain 
a new insight into teachers’ problems and perplexities, not only in the 
daily lessons of the class-room, but also in the larger question of how to 
shape their whole educational endeavor so as to lead the children and 
youth committed to their care to lay hold of the highest ideals of personal 
growth and social service, and to direct their lives in accordance with 
these ideals. 
Paut H. Hanvs. 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 


The Apostolic Age, its Life, Doctrine, Worship and Polity. By JAmMEs 
VERNON BarTLet, Lecturer on Church History in Mansfield College, Ox- 
ford. 16mo, pp. xliv, 542. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1899. 
$2.00. 


This volume belongs to the “Series of Popular Monographs” which 
bears the title “ Epochs of Church History.” Its preparation had been 
assigned to Bishop Arthur Cleveland Coxe, of the Diocese of Western 
New York. Upon his death, some two years ago, Mr. Bartlet was re- 
quested to assume the task. 

The author brings to his work indeed the knowledge of the more recent 
German literature which has been so copious upon this subject. At the 
same time, the book before us has been influenced far less by the spirit of 
German than by that of later English research. Interest attaches to it as 
in some measure representative of the school of Hort and Sanday. The 
attitude upon many critical questions is distinctly conservative. Yet the 
author has certainly endeavored to see things with his own eyes, and has 
sometimes struck out a path for himself, especially in some literary judg- 
ments. It needs no saying that the Apostolic Age presents to the his- 
torian a problem of peculiar difficulty. And that difficulty is enhanced 
for him who, while reckoning with the results of scholarship, and even 
upon occasion explaining or defending his own processes, yet seeks, in the 
large, so to write as to appeal to that body of lay readers for whom pri- 
marily this series was designed. The text to be readable must not con- 
tain too much discussion. Too often books which attempt the task are 
burdened to excess with footnotes and appendices. Mr. Bartlet has suc- 
ceeded notably in avoiding this. If anything, one might say rather that 
there are places where we should be glad to have been put in possession 
of the reasons for a view stated or a conclusion drawn. 

The author’s attitude toward his materials may be summed up thus. 
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It is admitted that the book of the Acts is an interpretation of primitive 
Christianity, and is to be judged by those Pauline Epistles which are 
conceded to be genuine. A documentary basis is manifest in the first 
half of the book, and various theological types of Judaic Christianity 
shine through. But the author leans to the view of Ramsay that the 
degree of idealization of the past in the book is slight. It is the writer 
himself who speaks in the “ We-passages” of the second part, as the 
companion of Saint Paul. The Pastorals are Pauline in substance, and 
even the theory of large interpolation does not work out well in detail. 
The attitude toward the Roman state is incompatible with the period 
between A. p.64 and the death of Domitian, and a date later than the 
year 100 is impossible. Even a part of Second Peter is authentic, and 
antedates First Peter, as also Jude, while the interpolated part is of course 
dependent upon Jude. As for the Fourth Gospel, its innovations upon 
the Synoptic account could have gained acceptance only on the highest 
authority, that of a surviving Apostle, and John’s position at Ephesus in 
the closing decade of the first century alone clears up its innumerable 
problems. The author, while accepting the date A. p. 31-32 for the con- 
version of Paul, inclines to the chronology commonly adopted among 
English students, that is, for most events, two or three years later than 
Harnack and McGiffert have placed the same events. 

Illustrative of the position of the book upon a whole large class of 
questions is what is said of the resurrection. The empty grave was an 
element in the original apostolic witness, and not a later supplement. 
The appearances of the risen Lord were of a highly objective sort, “ in- 
cluding .a bodily somewhat, though of a non-fleshly order.” The first 
appearances were in Jerusalem and not in Galilee. Paul omitted the 
women’s testimony because the testimony of women was not by all per- 
sons regarded as of a responsible sort. And yet it is acknowledged that 
in Paul’s reference to his own case, the revelation to him as to one born 
out of due time, the appearance of the Lord seems to be spoken of as an 
evert resting upon the same basis with the appearances to the earlier 
disciples. The discrepancy between Acts and Galatians concerning the 
visits of Paul to Jerusalem is escaped by assuming that the visit men- 
tioned in Galatians ii. 1-10 is not the same with the one mentioned in 
Acts xv., but was a visit of a purely private character, and one not men- 
tioned in the Acts at all. Galatians, by the way, is the earliest of the 
Pauline Epistles. Apropos of the Apostolic Conference there is a really 
admirable delineation of the early forms of the Christian hope, and illu- 
mination of the fact, always so difficult for us to realize, that the earlier 
Apostles themselves retained in their teaching so much that was distinct- 
ively Jewish and not of a piece with the new revelation in Christ at all. 
By the interpretation of the word fornication, as it occurs in the so-called 
Apostolic decrees, as referring to marriages within degrees of kinship 
where marriage was forbidden by the law, a measure of consistency is 
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given to these enactments, at least a strange contrast between the cere- 
monial and the moral is removed. But the contrast with the declaration 
of Paul as to the injunction to be mindful of the poor is not removed. 
The First Epistle to Timothy is supposed to have been written on ship- 
board, after Paul left Miletus, to supplement instructions given to 
Timothy: before sending him to Ephesus. The Epistle to Titus was sent 
off during Paul’s stay in Fair Havens, on the voyage to Rome. Only 
Second Timothy was written in Rome during the captivity. But the com- 
posite character of this Epistle is clearly recognized. There is no release 
and second captivity, as is still often assumed with English writers. And 
the astounding statement of the chief Jews resident in Rome, that they 
had as good as never heard of Paul, is explained by the assumption that 
the Gospel had spread mainly among the poorer and non-official classes 
of Jews in Rome, and had been ignored by the Jewish leaders as simply 
a fanatical movement in the lower ranks of their compatriots. The ex- 
planation seems hardly to touch the point. The long and elaborate dis- 
quisition upon the Epistle of James brings out again that strong point of 
Mr. Bartlet’s work which is named above, the appreciation of the great 
variety of forms under which the Gospel was still apprehended by con- 
verts of Jewish blood. In this is manifest the influence of that book of 
Hort’s which has always seemed to me to have such a misleading title, 
“ Judaistic Christianity.” Hebrews was written to the Hellenized Jewish 
communities of the coast lands of Palestine, e. g., Caesarea, and most 
likely was written by Apollos. 

Part II. of the Didaché, i. e., chs. vii.—xvi., is a manifesto of the Apos- 
tolic tradition issued in the earliest days of that period of degeneracy 
described in darker colors by the unknown author of the Apocalypse. It 
is thus earlier even than the Gospel according to Matthew, and it reveals 
the situation in North Syria. An exposition of the writing is given and 
free use is made of material drawn from the Didaché under the above 
assumption. It is difficult to see how such an assumption can possibly be 
maintained in the face of the arguments adduced in Harnack, “ Chrono- 
logie der Altchristlichen Literatur,” I. 428f. The chapter on the origin 
of the Gospels is brief out of all proportion to the importance of the sub- 
ject, and is perhaps the most unsatisfactory chapter in the book. “Each 
of our Gospels answers to a need in some circle, between A. D. 65 and 
80, and so throws back light upon conditions of Christian life which 
might otherwise escape us.” 

It is surely unfortunate that the whole discussion of Church Life and 
Doctrine should be compressed into less than fifty pages. For of many 
matters of the first importance no adequate impression can thus be given. 
And upon some sharply controverted matters there is nothing from which 
one could gather the true state of the discussion. The chapter on the 
origins of Organization has utilized to the full the contributions of Light- 
foot and Hatch, but would hardly make one aware how much the question 
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has changed front within the last few years. It is acknowledged that it 
has always been a hindrance to the understanding of Paulinism that so 
many of the utterances of Paul were drawn out in sharp antagonisms. 
But there is no trace of that interesting question which has been debated 
of late, how far Saul of Tarsus himself may be taken as an exponent even 
of Phariseeism, and how far some of his opinions, as for example his 
passionate feeling against the Law, may not have been exaggerations to 
be accounted for in his own experience. 


Epwarp C. Moore. 
ProvipEnceg, R. I. 


Die synoptische Frage. Von Lic. PAaut WERNLE, Privatdocent an der Uni- 
versitiit Basel. 8vo, pp. xii, 256. Freiburg, Leipzig und Tiibingen : J.C. B. 
Mohr. 1899. M. 4.50. 


This book is a noteworthy contribution to the solution of the compli- 
eated Synoptic problem, although the author modestly disclaims origi- 
nality. Instead of undertaking to modify the well-known “ two-source ” 
hypothesis supported in various forms by Holtzmann, Weizsicker and 
Weiss, he has struck out a new course for himself, and given detailed 
attention to the relation of text-criticism to the solution of the problem. 

Finding in Luke’s statement in the prologue as to his sources a “ fixed 
point” of departure, the author begins his investigation with the third 
Gospel with the facts as a basis that Luke is not the oldest Gospel, but 
that its writer had predecessors, that these predecessors were not eye- 
witnesses but writers who drew from tradition, and that Luke’s pro- 
fessed aim is to surpass them in completeness and chronological accuracy. 
Proceeding to an extended examination of Luke and Mark as to their 
relation to each other in material, arrangement, and text, he reaches sub- 
stantially the following result: Luke knew Mark’s record and used it as 
a source, and in fact as a basis, of his narrative, allowing himself, how- 
ever, the threefold liberty, 1. To revise his text; 2. To comment, en- 
large, and improve upon him; 3. To combine his narrative with other 
sources, though rarely, proceeding thus like a man of a later time, who 
recognized no rights of authorship, no inspiration, and who assumed to 
transform tradition for his constituency. 

There follows a comparison of Luke with Matthew as to contents, ar- 
rangement and text, with the conclusion that Matthew cannot belong to 
the sources of Luke, who did not at all know a part of his narrative, 
never follows his arrangement, and is not influenced by his text either in 
the Mark narratives or in the discourses. The discourses which he has 
in common with Matthew he took, not from him, but from a lost collec- 
tion of sayings (Adyia) of Jesus. Although it is not demonstrable, it is 
probable that Luke was not at all acquainted with Matthew’s record. 
An examination of Luke’s relation to the text of the Adyva gives the 
result that he had the sayings m their first form but subjected them to a 
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threefold revision: 1, adapted them to his own Greek; 2, changed 
discourses into narrative ; 3, modified them according to the needs of the 
time, striking out legalistic-Ebionite features and giving prominence to the 
merit of poverty and benevolence in the Catholic sense. As to the order 
of the Adyia, it is concluded that we do not find it either in Matthew or 
in Luke and that we cannot ascertain precisely what it was. Luke has 
given some discourses correctly, but has divided and scattered the most 
of them according to his conjectures. 

Although the greater part of Luke may be referred to the two sources, 
Mark and the Adya, there remains not a little that is peculiar to this 
Gospel. An analysis of this material leads to the conclusion that Luke 
had a third source from which he derived numerous sayings, parables, 
and historical sketches, treating them with great freedom, supplementing, 
transforming, arranging according to his own conjectures, and even deter- 
mining their wording [text], so that it is impossible to reconstruct the 
source. 

Next in order comes a study of the relation of Matthew to Mark, with 
a result very similar to that reached in the case of Luke and Mark. 
Matthew is, however, found to have surpassed Luke in the freedom with 
which he deals with Mark in the way of combining and blending and in- 
troducing sayings from other sources. Besides revising Mark’s Greek, 
he commented, supplemented, improved, without regard, like Luke, to 
rights of authorship, or to inspiration. As to Matthew’s relation to the 
Adya, our author concludes that he did not have the collection in its 
oldest form, but rather much enlarged, that he reproduced it with little 
modification of the text, and that while retaining its Judaism he has pre- 
served it in a better text than did Luke. Regarding the parts of the 
first Gospel, peculiar to Matthew, it is concluded that he had, besides 
Mark and the Ady.a, other written and oral sources from which he de- 
rived many valuable sayings and parables on which he impressed the 
stamp of his own language and mind. 

The conclusion of the chapter on Mark and the Petrine tradition is in 
substance that our Mark, the oldest of our Gospels, rests upon ho written 
sources, that its author, John Mark, was not an eye-witness, but records 
the tradition chiefly as known to him through Peter. Only in chapter 
xiii. has he taken up an ancient written apocalypse. He followed no 
tendency, except the one common to all the primitive Christian writings, 
viz., to show that Jesus, despite his sufferings, was the Messiah in full 
glory as faith beheld him. This Gospel may have been written in the 
seventies, although the proof that it presupposes the destruetion of Jeru- 
salem cannot be absolutely furnished. Mark was prevented in some way 
unknown from finishing the work. 

The book ends with an analysis of the collection of the sayings of Jesus, 
its extent, arrangement, the principle of the arrangement and the history 
of the collection. In an appendix are treated the Synoptics and John, 
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the Synoptics and the Gospel according to the Hebrews, the Synoptics and 
the Gospel of Peter, and the historical conclusions. 

No criticism in detail of the book can be undertaken within the limits 
of this review. It must suffice to say that it is written in a very inter- 
esting style, and is well worthy of the careful study of New Testament 
scholars. 


OrELLO Cone. 
CANTON THEOLOGICAL ScHOOL. 


The English Church from its Foundation to the Norman Conquest 
(597-1066). By Witt1am Hunt, M. A. 16mo, pp. xix,444. New York : 
The Macmillan Company ; London: Maemillan & Co., Ltd. 1899. $1.50. 


This book is the first of a series of seven, covering the history of the 
English Church down to the nineteenth century. The arrangement of 
the series is not at every point in accord with the facts. Why the fifth 
volume should end with James I., and the sixth begin with Charles I., is 
a little difficult to understand. But the plan, as a whole, is a dignified 
and welcome one. The history of the English Church is now for the 
first time outlined on a large scale. And this book has assigned to it a 
period plainly defined and possessing unity in itself. Moreover, the 
author has a considerable space at his disposal; 444 pages are a fairly 
ample allowance for his subject. 

He frankly gives us his personal equation. (1) In the Preface he 
acknowledges a lively interest in medieval miracles, making sure that 
some of them are genuine. More than once he finds a real miracle 
coming in to give a decisive turn to events. For example, Augustine, in 
conference with the British bishops, restored a blind man to sight, and 
thus put the Britons to confusion (p. 35). At times it is difficult to tell 
whether the author believes in the reality of a given miracle or not, so 
easily does he slip from the “it was believed” to his own statements. 
(2) He takes a considerable part of the legendary element in the lives of 
the Saints seriously. Thus, searching for a kerne] of truth in a certain 
story about a vision, he supports himself by the similar story of Jerome’s 
dream: “he certainly believed that St. Peter had beaten him in order to 
draw him away from the study of profane literature” (p. 48). [In the 
original it is not St. Peter but God before whom Jerome appears, Hp. ad 
Eustach. 27.] Is it not somewhat hazardous to take as sober evidence the 
“dream” of a man who so often indulged in the luxury of lavish feel- 
ing and statement? (3) He is at pains to exalt the Church, to prove that 
she existed before the State, and that her unity opened the way for po- 
litical unity, thus suggesting the contemporary controversy between a 
part of the English Church and Parliament. And herewith goes a pro- 
nounced ecclesiastical tone. 

There is, of course, a truth in each one of his main positions. And 
his bias would not unfit him to write a strong book on the period assigned 
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to him, if it were kept within bounds. But he follows it so freely that 
he excludes from his pages other things that should have found a place 
there. The ecclesiastical tone is almost dominant. Thus, in speaking of 
the Scottish and Irish Church’s lack of good organization and the result- 
ant weakness, he gives no hint of the political reason for it, found in 
the tribal organization of the Celts. Again, speaking of Egbert’s stay at 
the court of Charlemagne, he remarks: ‘“ He must have seen much of the 
civil and military organization of Charles’ dominion” (p. 252). That is 
all he has to say regarding the political ideals which Egbert took away 
from a monarch who affected the imagination of Western Europe to a 
prodigious extent. The ecclesiastical and legendary point of view prac- 
tically shuts out the possibility of a broad interpretation of this period. 
Hagiography fills too large a space; history sometimes suffers. 

The book is rich in material drawn from the lives of the Saints. It 
need not be said that those lives are full of charm and profit, and that 
they constitute a most significant part of the religious and artistic devel- 
opment of Europe, and our author draws upon them with skill. Much 
of his anecdotal matter is beautiful in itself and is prettily handled. He 
has the story-teller’s gift. His book has a good deal of the picturesque, 
and reads pleasantly, nor does it lack for learning; but its historical 
perspective is not good. And on the whole, it is a disappointing start 
for a promising series to make. 


Henry S. Nasu. 
EpiscopaL THEOLOGICAL ScHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Israel's Messianic Hope to the Time of Jesus : a Study in the Historical 
Development of the Foreshadowings of the Christ in the Old Testament and 
Beyond. By GrorGEe STEPHEN GOODSPEED, Professor in the University of 
Chicago. 16mo, pp. x, 315. New York: The Macmillan Company ; Lon- 
don: Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 1900. $1.50. 


A popular sketch of the Old Testament “ messianic” thought, that is, 
a plain history of the Israelitish hope of national prosperity, has long 
been a desideratum. The older books on the subject are obsolete, and 
such critical works as that of Dr. Briggs are intended mainly for Hebrew 
scholars. For the general reader a book was needed which, avoiding 
technicalities, should give a simple description of this old Israelite expe- 
rience as an outcome of the national life, and it is this that Professor 
Goodspeed has undertaken to do and has done. But in describing his 
sketch as “popular” it is not intended to say that it is without a critical 
basis ; on the contrary, he has had regard to the most scholarly investi- 
gations in the chronology of the Old Testament books, and has in general 
followed the order which is approved by the most recent critics. This is 
true particularly of his treatment of the Prophetic writings and the Wis- 
dom books; in the Psalms and the Pentateuch his dates are less satisfac- 
tory. He ascribes to the time of the United Kingdom (David and Solo- 
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mon) a number of psalms (such as ii., xlv., Ixxii.) which can hardly 
belong to that period ; various predictions and other utterances in the 
Pentateuch he regards as later Prophetic and priestly interpretations of 
the pre-Mosaic and Mosaic ages; but it would be simpler and more cor- 
rect to call them products of the later time. The effect of this dating is 
to break the course of the historical development. Dr. Goodspeed later 
on calls attention to the constant progress of the messianic thought in 
the direction of elevation and spirituality, but in his scheme the ideas of 
David and Solomon’s time are broader than those of Isaiah. , Omitting, 
however, this earlier period, the course of thought is traced in an un- 
broken line through the Prophetic and the later writings, including the 
Apocrypha, down to near the beginning of our era. All Israelitish an- 
ticipations of a righteous community are regarded as foreshadowings of 
Jesus of Nazareth — not predictions of the historical Jesus, but hopes 
fulfilled in him. The extraordinary persistence and religious purity of 
this hope of Israel is described with vigor and sympathy. The lower 
elements of the national hope are not disguised — the national nar- 
rowness, often crude and rude, is pointed out — but the higher side is 
properly held to represent the real outcome of the nation’s spiritual life. 
From the point of view of historical growth the author’s conception of the 
Old Testament hopes, as foreshadowings of Jesus, is quite justifiable. 
Every step forward in history is in a sort a fulfillment of the past and a 
prediction of the future, and Jesus, as the last in a line of great teachers, 


took up and gave expression to what was best in the past of his people. 
Dr. Goodspeed’s book will be found attractive and useful. Though there 
may be difference of opinion as to some of his modes of expression, there 
can be no doubt that he gives an intelligible picture of what is one of the 
most remarkable phases of the religious history of the world. 

C. H. Toy. 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 


Geschichte des Volkes Israel, von D. HERMANN GuTHeE, Professor in Leip- 
zig. 16mo, pp. xii, 326. Freiburg i. B., Leipzig und Tiibingen: J. C. B. 
Mohr (Paul Siebeck). 1899. M. 6. 


Guthe’s work, a volume of the series entitled “ Grundriss der Theolo- 
gischen Wissenschaften,” gives the Israelitish history from the beginning 
to the conversion of Jerusalem into a Roman city (Aelia Capitolina, A. c. 
134-5). As his narrative includes religious as well as political usages, 
institutions and events, it is necessarily condensed; it is, however, 
throughout clear and agreeable. The bibliographical material is conven- 
iently placed at the head of the various sections; the opinions of other 
writers are, from lack of space, not often cited, but the literature of the sub- 
ject has evidently been carefully studied. What need is there, it may be 
asked, of another history of the Israelitish people, after the works of Well- 
hausen, Stade, Meyer, and others? The answer is that new non-Israelite 
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historical material is constantly coming to light, that the literary study of 
the Old Testament books and the Apocrypha makes them more intelligible 
from year to year, and that thus fresh points of view are gained and the 
organism of the whole history is better understood. The general result 
of investigation is that the line of demarcation between the known and 
the unknown is more sharply drawn by every generation. 

The dawn of the historic period, the time just preceding the entrance 
of Israel into Canaan, is naturally debatable ground. What were the 
Israelic tribes? Whence did they come, and what was their original 
character? Guthe, while following in the footsteps of his predecessors, 
endeavors to give a preciser direction to the investigation. For the inter- 
pretation of the genealogical statements he lays down the following rules : 
the terms “husband” and “father” stand for the main community, 
the tribe or the clan; “wife” and “mother” represent a smaller or 
weaker Community which has been incorporated in a larger or stronger 
body ; “marriage ” signifies the union of two or more originally distinct 
tribes; marriage is either connubium, the union of two communities of 
equal dignity, or concubinage, in which the two communities are unequal, 
one, for example, free, the other in subjection; the birth of a child 
denotes the rise of a new tribe or clan, the relative ages and dignities 
being indicated by the order of birth and the social position of the mother. 
Thus, Isaac, Ishmael, Jacob, Joseph are names of important tribes, while 
Dinah, Leah, Rachel, Tamar, according to him, represent weak or lost 
tribes or clans ; Abraham’s various marriages express the absorption by 
Israel of surrounding communities; the children of Jacob’s slave wives, 
the tribes of Dan, Naphtali, Gad and Asher, were of origin not Hebrew, 
but Canaanite; the statement that Reuben, as eldest son, had the birth- 
right, means that the hegemony once belonged to that tribe. These rules 
are not new, they are only applied with strictness by Guthe; and it is 
obvious that they must be employed with caution, and with the understand- 
ing that they may be modified by further discoveries ; meantime they are 
convenient. ; 

It is now widely held that the number twelve, for the tribes of Israel, 
is a round number, and not to be insisted on; if Levi be included, and 
Manasseh and Ephraim be counted as two, the whole number is thirteen. 
If, with Guthe and others, we exclude the Zilpah and Bilhah tribes, and, 
with W. M. Miiller, likewise exclude Asher (which was perhaps the name 
of a Canaanite district), there remain seven tribes (Joseph being counted 
not as two, but as one) for the pre-Canaanite Israelite body ; this conclu- 
sion must, however, be regarded at present as hypothetical. As to the 
region occupied by the tribes before they entered Canaan, Guthe is prob- 
ably right in assuming it to be the desert lying east and south of Canaan. 
This desert was doubtless of old the roving-place of nomads. But 
nomads, pressed by hunger, are always inclined to enter and take posses- 
sion of settled territory. See, for example, the history of the bedawin of 
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northern Africa. From such an occasion the earliest Hebrews (Moab, 
Ammon, Edom) may have invaded the cultivated districts on the border 
of Canaan, and the Israelites may have followed for a like reason, or, as 
Guthe thinks, may have gone in response to an invitation from their 
kinsmen. The region in question seems to have been mainly Aramean, and 
the earlier portions of Genesis connect Israel with Arameans — the wives 
of Isaac and Jacob are of this stock. We may, with Guthe, provisionally 
regard the Hebrew ancestors as Aramean nomads; this is distinctly 
stated in Deut. xxvi. 5: “ My father was a wandering [nomadic] Ara- 
mean.” The language of this region was near akin to that of Canaan, 
that is, to Hebrew, and the Israelic tribes would find no difficulty in 
adopting the latter on their settlement in their new lands. 

With regard to the details of the entry of Israel into Canaan Guthe is 
wisely reserved. He holds, with a number of scholars, that it was the 
Joseph tribe that went to dwell on the Egyptian border, and was there 
reduced to a sort of servitude, and finally rescued or led away by Moses. 
He does not attempt to say whence Moses came, or what was the origin 
of the religion that he established. He agrees with those who regard the 
name “ Moses” as Egyptian, connecting it with the “ mes” in “'Totmes,” 
“ Ahmes,” and other Egyptian personal names; this derivation cannot 
be said to be impossible, but, considering the meagre evidence for Israelite 
social contact with Egypt at this time, it must be regarded as improbable. 
Guthe appears to regard Yahweh as a local Midianite deity, a storm god, 
but offers no explanation of the perplexing question how the Israelites 
came to adopt a foreign worship. This reticence is hardly to be reckoned 
to his discredit ; in spite of the ingenious hypotheses of Professor Budde 
and others it is equally embarrassing to regard the Yahweh cult as pre- 
Mosaic or as introduced by Moses. If we take the latter view (as many 
critics now do) the desert religion of Israel is largely matter of conjec- 
ture. Stade thinks that it was animistic or totemistic; to this Guthe 
objects that the desert produces no institutions, and he suggests that 
the Israelities, in the pre-Canaanite period, had only a pale and 
shriveled residue of idzas which had been wrought out in Semitic cul- 
tured lands. He herein does the desert scant justice—the religion of 
a nomadic people may be in some points well developed — but it is no 
doubt true that the cult of nomadic Israel was simple compared with that 
of the agricultural Canaanites. From these latter the Israelites after- 
wards borrowed freely in ritual, legendary and mythical material. The 
myths (those in Gen. i—xi. for example) came to Israel, Guthe holds, 
ultimately from the Babylonians, but through the Canaanites, who had 
received them during the time of Babylonian predominance in Canaan. 
The legends were adopted in the various places in which the Israelites 
settled. The figure of Abraham has long been an enigma. The name 
(properly “ Abram”), unlike “Israel” and “Jacob,” is that not of a 
tribe, but of a person; it means “ my father [that is, my god ] is exalted,” 
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and has been found as a personal name in an ancient Babylonian docu- 
ment. Guthe adopts the opinion (a not improbable one) that Abraham 
was an eponymous hero of the southern region (afterwards the territory 
of Judah), who was accepted by Israel and gradually woven into the 
genealogical scheme ; he was naturally placed at the head of the immedi- 
ate ancestors, and became the locus of the more refined conceptions of 
the prophets of the eighth century. 

In regard to all this legendary and mythical material, Guthe points out 
that it was reconstructed in the spirit of the Israelitish religious thought, 
which, as early as the eighth century, had reached a high point of purity. 
The Prophetic and priestly editors dropped the dissonant elements, and 
added their own ideas. Guthe thinks it probable that the social philo- 
sophy of Gen. ii. 24, iii. 14-19, and the conception of the unity of the 
human race, are purely Israelite in origin; this may well be, but we 
know too little of the systems of other great ancient civilizations to be 
able to pronounce definitely on this point. 

In the history of the conquest of Canaan and the subsequent devel- 
opment Guthe agrees substantially with Stade, Wellhausen, and other 
recent writers. In the period of Haggai, Zechariah, Ezra and Nehe- 
miah, in which many things are still hotly disputed, he holds sometimes a 
conservative, sometimes a medial position. The temple, he thinks, was 
rebuilt by the old residents with the aid of a small body of returned exiles, 
but these latter, because they numbered distinguished persons among 
them, came later to stand for the whole community (Neh. viii. 17). In 
the difficulties which arose respecting the control of the temple, the 
supreme ecclesiastical authority was undoubtedly given to the high priest 
Joshua (Zech. iii. 7); but it should be added that the civil control of the 
community was in the hands of Zerubbabel (Zech. vi. 13, emended text). 
The question of the part played by Ezra in the reorganization of the 
community is not discussed at length by Guthe. He holds that Ezra 
came to Jerusalem during Nehemiah’s second visit (after the year 433), 
and stood side by side with the latter in the new movement. Our space 
does not permit even the mention of the problems connected with the 
books of Ezra and Nehemiah. 

It is a merit of this volume that it carries the history on into the second 
century of our era to what may be regarded as the end of the creative 
period of the Jewish people, and Professor Guthe deserves our thanks for 
his perspicuous and suggestive delineation of Israel’s long career. 

C. H. Toy. 


Harvarp UNIvERsITY. 


An extremely interesting contribution to the history of Jewish and 
Christian mythology is made by Wilhelm Lucken, Licentiate in Theology 
in Oldenburg i. Gr., in his Michael, a detailed description of the position 
of the archangel among the Jews and in the Oriental Church (his history 
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in the Western Church being reserved for another paper). The author 
shows that there was a distinct cult of angels among Jews and Christians, 
and that in both communities Michael was the patron of Israel, the chief 
of the angels, a representative of natural phenomena (connected espe- 
cially with water), guardian of the gate of Paradise, through which he 
admitted the souls of the righteous, freer of souls from hell, chief of the 
seven firstborns and keeper of the trumpet of resurrection. For the Chris- 
tians he was also guide of souls to Paradise (psychopomp). For both 
communities he was conqueror of the dragon, guardian of the dead bodies 
of the righteous, intercessor for souls, vicegerent of God, intermediary 
between God and man. Among the Greeks he took the place of certain 
of the old gods — he became a universal and almost omnipotent saint. 
His cult flourished among the people ; the Church leaders mostly opposed 
it. Our author suggests that New Testament Christology is in places 
colored by this angelology (for example, Eph. i. 20, Phil. ii. 6-11), or is a 
polemic against it (Heb.i.). Worship of angels, it is true, is denounced 
in the New Testament ; but the striking similarity between the popular 
conceptions of Christ and of Michael is best explained as the result of 
desire to create a powerful intermediary between man and the unap- 
proachable God. Michael long remained (and in some Christian commu- 
nities still remains) a figure not to be distinguished from that of Christ 
—a noteworthy instance of the persistence of heathen ideas. — Vanden- 
hoeck und Ruprecht, Gittingen. M. 4.80. 


The translation of the Bible in Kautzsch’s Heilige Schrift has been 
issued separately under the title Textbibel des Alten und Neuen Testa- 
ments, the Apocrypha being included in one edition (A), omitted in the 
other (B). Where the Masoretic Hebrew text is manifestly wrong, and 
the right reading is obvious, the latter is followed; where the Hebrew is 
so corrupt as to be untranslatable, the most probable sense is given, but 
in a few cases the corrupt words are omitted, the omission being indicated 
by asterisks (as in 1 Sam. xiii. 1). Except in a couple of cases there 
are no critical notes. Thus Gen. iv. 8 is printed: ‘“ And Cain said to 
his brother Abel, Let us go into the field, and when they were in the 
field,” ete., the insertion from the Greek not being indicated. This 
method, while it gets rid of the disfigurement of diacritical marks, is not 
without embarrassment for the unlearned reader ; it would probably be 
better to use a simple system of such marks. Poetical passages are 
printed stichometrically. The translation of the Apocrypha is based on 
the text given in Kautzsch’s Apokryphen. In the New Testament 
supposed interpolations are given in footnotes; so Mt. xii. 47, xvi. 3, 
xvii. 21, Mk. xvi. 9-20, Lk. xxiii. 17, Jno. vii. 53-viii. 11, ete. The 
editors have made intelligibility a main aim, and in this regard the trans- 
lation will be useful both to the learned and to the unlearned. The dic- 
tion of the older translations is preserved as far as possible. In some 
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cases the editors fail to make obviously necessary corrections ; thus, in 
Ps. xlv. 7 (Eng. 6) they render: “ Thy throne, O God, is for ever and 
evez,” which is an impossible reading. — Mohr (Paul Siebeck), Freiburg 
i. B., Leipzig and Tibingen. 


Dr. H. Clay Trumbull follows up his Blood Covenant and Threshold 
Covenant with the Covenant of Salt, in which, with his well-known in- 
dustry, he has collected a large number of interesting examples of the 
religious use of salt in ancient and modern times. The importance at- 
tached to salt in sacrifices and covenants rests finally, no doubt, on its 
character of necessary ingredient of human food — to share salt was con- 
sidered equivalent to sharing food and life, and thus making an alliance 
with men or gods; but it is not quite accurate to say, as Dr. Trumbull 
does, that salt was held to represent blood. The book may be com- 
mended to students of folk-lore. The supplement, on “the ten com- 
mandments as a covenant of love,” adds nothing to the value of the work. 
— Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.50. 


Messrs. Burgersdijk & Niermans, of Leiden, publish a catalogue (No. 
48) of their books on theology and philosophy, comprising nearly 20,000 
titles, with prices ; these include a large part of the stock of the late firm 
of E. J. Brill & Co. There is added a table of contents, arranged under 


three heads: exegetical theology ; historical and systematic theology ; 
proper names. The majority of the books are Dutch, and there is a list 
of portraits of Dutch theologians. The publishers are to be commended 
for the distribution of this catalogue, which should be in the hands of all 
librarians and all specialists in theology. It may be had of the publishers, 
or of Westermann, New York. 


A sympathetic yet critical sketch of the literary career of the late Pro- 
fessor W. H. Kosters, of Leiden, has been prepared by Professor Tiele. 
Originally read before the Royal Academy of Sciences, Amsterdam, it is 
now published separately. — Johannes Miiller, Amsterdam. 


No. 101 of the Old South Leaflets is “The Rights of War and Peace,” 
the introduction to Grotius’ De jure belli et pacis, a work of prime im- 
portance. A full account of Mrs. Mary Hemenway and of the “Old 
South Work” is given by Mr. Edwin Mead, and a card-catalogue of the 
Leaflets has been prepared by the Publishing Section of the American 
Library Association (10 Beacon Street, Boston). The Leaflets may be 
had of the Directors of the Old South Work, Old South Meeting-house. 
— Course Book, Part 4 of the Chautauqua System of Jewish Education 
(from the rise of the Kabbala to the expulsion of the Jews from Spain), 
has been prepared by Dr. M. H. Harris. The Jewish Chautauqua So- 
ciety, Philadelphia, P. O. Box 825.— The United States Export Asso- 
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ciation (143 Chambers Street, N. Y.) prints in pamphlet form defenses of 
Trusts by Messrs. Thurber and Rockefeller. — The Register of Vol. 18 
of the Theologischer Jahresbericht, prepared by C. Funger, gives a con- 
venient conspectus of the literature of the year 1898. 


The First Free Church of Tacoma reprints Dr. F. E. Abbot’s Essay 
on Sectarianism (see New Wor.p for December, 1899) under the title 
World-Unity in Religion and Religious Organization, with comments by 
a number of writers, and replies by the Essayist. The critics all sym- 
pathize with Dr. Abbot’s aim but reject his method of attaining it. — In 
Psychiasis, Healing through the Soul, Rev. Charles H. Mann refutes the 
systems of cure by prayer and by the various beliefs that may be grouped 
under the name of “Christian Science,” and expounds, in place thereof, 
the New Church doctrine, which is, in a word, cure by righteous living, 
ordinary medical remedies not being excluded. We may recognize the 
sound sense of this side of the doctrine, without adopting Swedenborg’s 
“ spiritual” agencies. Massachusetts New-Church Union, Boston. — 
The absurdities of certain of the methods of the church “ Fair” are set 
forth in A Faithless Church: Safeguard Publishing Company, Portland, 
Maine. 


The first edition of Professor H. G. Mitchell’s Amos (see NEw 
Wortp, June, 1893) having been exhausted, the author has prepared a 
new edition, with a few changes, of which the most important is that he 
now regards Joel and Obadiah as postexilic; there are also references to 
recent works on Amos, and additional notes. Professor Mitchell’s calm 
and reverent spirit merits the favor with which the volume has been re- 
ceived by students of the Old Testament, in his own university (Boston 
University) and elsewhere. — Houghton, Mifflin and Company. $1.50. 


M. Gustave Le Bon has a happy title, The Psychology of Socialism, 
for his volume just translated into English, but he does not hold to the 
subject for long in his various chapters on “ Socialism as a Belief” and 
“Socialism as affected by Race,” for instance. In fact, Socialism in 
general is his subject, and he treats this theme in a readable and lively 
way from the standpoint of a thorough disbelief in collectivism. Com- 
parison of his book with Mr. John Rae’s or Professor William Graham’s 
or Professor R. T. Ely’s discussion of socialism will not be to M. Le 
Bon’s advantage. His alleged facts are often amusing (see his account 
of Pullman, for instance), and his prophecies based upon them are less 
depressing than they would be if they had a firmer foundation. — The 
Macmillan Company. 


Social Laws is an excellent translation of M. Gabriel Tarde’s “ out- 
line of sociology.” The little book is made up of three lectures on the 
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repetition, the opposition and the adaptation of phenomena. While it 
cannot fail to interest students of philosophical sociology, one may hope 
that its condensed form will not deter readers from going on to the 
Lois de Imitation, which is, thus far, M. Tarde’s masterpiece. It is 
good news to learn that a translation of this work by the first of living 
psychological sociologists is under consideration by a leading publishing 
house. — The Macmillan Company. 


The perilous and adventurous side of Australian Bush life is vividly 
described by Mr. E. W. Hornung in the Boss of Taroomba, a volume of 
the Ivory Series. Scribner, New York. 75 cents.— Mr. Richard A. 
Armstrong has done what to many will be a welcome piece of work in 
preparing an “ analysis and appreciation” of Martineau’s Study of Re- 
ligion. ‘Those who have not time or preparation to read Martineau’s 
book will find his ideas clearly brought out in the analysis, with explana- 
tory remarks which indicate their relation to other systems ; and for more 
serious students of Martineau also it will have value. Mr. Armstrong 
has done his work very carefully and satisfactorily. Series entitled 
“Small Books on Great Subjects.” James Clarke &Co., London. 1s. 6d. 


We have received one number (IX. 6) of Moral, a Norwegian maga- 
zine published at Kristiania by Sofus Thormodseter and a committee of 
the Society for the Promotion of Social Purity. This magazine, and the 
other publications of the society of which it is the organ, indicate that a 
vigorous crusade is being carried on in Norway against an evil which 
seems to be only too widespread in that country. The number before us 
contains a long report of an international meeting at London to discuss 
“The White Slave Trade ;” a vehement protest against dancing; cer- 
tain suggestions of a physician for the better coping with prostitution in 
Kristiania, chief among them the employment of competent women 
police to detect and punish tempters on the streets; and other contribu- 
tions of similar nature. 


It is a difficult task to follow De Amicis in describing the land below 
the level of the sea, but Mr. David S. Meldrum has scored a distinct sue- 
cess in his handsome volume on Holland and the Hollanders, which 
must be indispensable henceforth to any one who travels in that watery 
land, or would know it as it is to-day. Mr. Meldrum not only gives a 
picturesque and comprehensive account of the tourist’s area, and of the 
east and north of Holland not usually traversed by the sight-seer, but 
also explains in detail the methods of “ the fight with the waters,” of the 
government and of the educational system. It is a volume of solid worth, 
written with much animation. — Dodd, Mead & Co. 





WRITERS IN THE JUNE NEW WORLD. 


Rev. Kerr Cranston ANDERSON (The Deeper Issue in the Ritualistic Con- 
troversy in the Church of England) was born in Jedburgh, Scotland, in 1844, 
and was educated at Edinburgh University, Middlebury College, Ver- 
mont, and Yale Divinity School. He is a Congregational minister, and 
has held pastorates in Oshkosh, Wis., Troy, N. Y., Bradford, England, 

~ and Dundee, Scotland. 

Rev. Wii11am Krrxvs, M. A., LL. B. (On Preaching), was born in Hull, 
England, in 1830, and was educated at Lancashire Independent College 
and University of London. He was assistant minister of Grace Church, 
New York, and for sixteen years rector of St. Michael and All Angels, 
Baltimore. He has published “Christianity Theoretical and Practical,” 
“ Miscellaneous Essays,” and other volumes. 

Rev. Cuartes ApAms ALLEN (The Christian Ideal) was born in North An- 
dover, Mass., in 1837, and was educated at Harvard University. He has 
been minister (Unitarian) in New England and New Orleans, and is now 
minister of the First Church in Bridgewater, Mass. He has published 
several articles and tracts. 

Proressor Ropert Mark WENLEY (Plutarch and his Age), University of 
Michigan; see the New Wor tp for September, 1897. 

JAMES THOMPSON BrxBy (Religion and the Larger Universe), Yonkers, N. Y. ; 
see the New Wor tp for September, 1896. 

Witi1amM McKenpree Bryant, M. A., LL. D. (The Greek Games), was born 
in Lake County, Ind., was educated at Ohio Wesleyan University, and 
is now instructor in Psychology and Ethics in the St. Louis Normal 
and High School. He has published “Life, Death, and Immortality,” 
“The World-Energy and its Self-Conservation,” “Hegel’s Educational 


Ideas,” “ Philosophy of Landscape Painting,” and a number of magazine 


articles. 

Prorressor Francis GREENWOOD Prasopy, D. D. (The Teaching of Jesus 
concerning the Rich), was born in Boston in 1847, and was educated at 
Harvard University (College and Divinity School) ; he is now Plummer 
Professor of Christian Morals in Harvard University. He has published 
“ Mornings in the College Chapel,” “ Afternoons in the College Chapel,” 
and various articles and addresses. 
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Het Oude Testament, Afl. 28, 29, ed. H. Oort. 
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The Christian Culture Press, Chdeags. 

The monuments and the Old Testament, by I. M. Price, $1.50. 
James Clarke and Co., London. 

Martineau’s “Study of Religion,” by R. A. Armstrong, 1s. 6d. 
Armand Collin et Cie., Paris. 

Revue politique et parlementaire, Nos. 68-70, 30 fr. a year. 
Alexander Duncker, Berlin. 

Jesus Christus im lichte modernen denkens, von Arn. Seydel, M. 2.50. 
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Eaton and Mains, New York. 
The spiritual life, by George A. Coe, $1.00. 
First Free Church, Tacoma. 
World-unity in religion and religious organization, by a number of writers, 


Fischbacher, Paris. 
Publications diverses sur le fidéisme, par Eugéne Ménégoz. 

Hartford Seminary Press, Hartford, Conn. 
Christ’s Estimate of Himself, by Clark S. Beardslee, $.25. 

Houghton, Mifflin and Company, Boston and New York. 
The prose of Edward Rowland Sill, with an Introduetion, comprising some 
familiar letters, $1.25 ; The conception of immortality (Ingersoll lecture, 
1899), by Josiah Royce, $1.00. 

A. J. v. Huffel, Utrecht. 
Schepping en Voorzienigheid, door Jan Weener. 

Imprimerie Nationale, Paris. . 
i sur trois légendiers frangais attribués 4 Jean Belet, par M. Paul 

eyer. 

Jewish Chautauqua Society, Philadelphia. 
The Chautauqua system of Jewish education, by M. H. Harris. 

The Knickerbocker Press, New York. 
The Diary of David McClure, with notes by Franklin B. Dexter, (pri- 
vately printed). 

The Macmillan Company, New York. 
Israel’s messianic hope to the time of Jesus, by George Stephen Good- 
speed, $1.50 ; The rise of the New Testament, by D. £ Muzzey, $1.25 ; 
A short history of the Church in Great Britain, by W. H. Hutton, $1.00 ; 
Theism in the light of present science and philosophy, by James Iverach, 
$1.50 ; The crown of Christ, I., by R. E. Hutton, $2.00 ; The student’s 
Life of Jesus, by G. H. Gilbert, $1.25; A history of the English Church, 
by H. D. M. Spence, $.40 ; Outlines of the history of religion, by J. K. 
Ingram, $1.25. 

Massachusetts New Church Union, Boston. 
The Bible: Is it the Word of God? Bennett Lectures for 1898, $.75 ; 
Psychiasis : healing through the soul, by Charles H. Mann, $.35. 

J. C. B. Mohr, Tiibingen. 
Die heiligen der Merovinger, von C. A. Bernoulli; Albrecht Ritschl’s 
anschauungen vom evangelischen glauben und leben, von E. Vischer, 
75 pf. ; Geschichte des Volkes Israel, von H. Guthe, M.6 ; Textbibel des 
Alten und Neuen Testaments, ed. G. Kautzsch — das Neue Testament in 
der iibersetzung von C. Weizsiicker — mit den Apokryphen des Alten 
Testaments, M. 9. 

Old South Work. ; 
Leaflet No. 101: The rights of war and peace, by Hugo Grotius. 

Safeguard Publishing Company, Portland. 
The safeguard and armory, Vol. 1, No. 4: A faithless Church, $.25 a 


ear. 
C. Pe Schwetschke und Sohn, Berlin. 
Theologischer Bericht, Register fiir 1898, von C. Funger ; Die Visionen 
des Hermas, die Sibylle, und Clemens von Rom ; ein beitrag zur geschichte 
der altchristlichen literatur, von D. Vélter, M. 2, Kirchliche Fiilschungen, 
III. Die Vergétterung der Apostel, insbesondere des Petrus, von F. Thu- 
dichum, M. 2. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
Interpretations of poetry and religion, by G. Santayana, $1.50 ; A prob- 
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